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Tue Lost TALENT IN THE WorLD 


N MY progress through this world with what I am 
pleased to hope is a fairly keen eye for the affairs of 
Nature and of human nature, the one thing that has 
wrung my heart inexpressibly is the talent, coming 
under my immediate observation, which has been lost 
to the world through the stupidity and the mercenary 
hearts of parents. A discussion of this subject must of 
necessity be limited to personal observation, but I have 
no reason to believe that the part of the world with 
which I have come in contact is any different in this 
respect from the remainder. I think the ratio of lost 
genius will hold about the same the world over. 

The world is full of men and women who believe in 
the genius of a world-renowned list of painters, poets, 
sculptors, authors, scientists, and inventors, but who 
fail to get the concrete idea that these bright and shin- 
ing lights that have performed scientific miracles, that 
have filled the world with household comforts, that 
have brightened it with beauty and entranced it with 
music, all came into the world as little children—the 
great and overwhelming majority of them as children 
in homes that knew little of wealth or position, many 
of them in the homes of the very poor. People easily 
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grasp the vision of the great achievements of these 
talented beings, but they forget the small and humble 
beginnings; they do not seem to realize that it is quite 
as possible that the youngster who in his own home 
evinces a tendency to make things with his hands, 
to experiment with water and steam, to paint, to chisel, 
or to make music, given the proper encouragement and 
appreciation, might become equally great, or might 
even eclipse what has been done previously. There is no 
foundation upon which to base any theory that genius 
is either declining or exhausted. It may be that we are 
not fair judges of our own work, and that it will take 
the verdict of posterity to stamp the achievements of 
to-day as masterpieces in any line; but the prospect 
that this will happen is just as great to-day as it ever 
has been, and the only way in which it can happen is 
for the little children who are born into the world with 
strong predilections in any direction to be fostered, to 
be cared for, to be developed along the lines in which 
they are interested, with self-sacrifice on the part of 
their parents, with deliberate intentions, with religious 
care. 

There have been observant persons who have figured 
that a great national cataclysm was productive of a 
race of especially endowed genius. Any great period of 
national stress during which the minds of the people 
have been unduly inflamed, during which they have 
thought deeply and have aspired to great heights, has 
produced strains of genius apparent in children born 
during that period. Several such waves have swept 
over this country, a strongly and apparently marked 
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one during and following the Civil War. There was a 
noticeable flame from the Spanish War. The war just 
past, the cruellest known in history, that cut the most 
deeply into the hearts of people, inflaming their imagina- 
tions to the uttermost, should be productive of the 
greatest wave of genius that has ever swept the world. 
Now is the time to study the little people in every family 
in the world, to try to select the poets, the painters, the 
musicians, the writers, the scientists, and the inventors 
of the coming generation. Now is the time to study 
your children as parents never have studied children 
before in the history of the world, to seize upon any 
tendency which exhibits or presages thé inclination to 
give utilities and beauty and music to the world in the 
future. 

There have been many times in my life when I could 
have wrung my hands and wept over the stupidity and 
the mercenary spirit which prevented parents from 
developing the genius which they knew existed in their 
children; but because the children were their own 
either they were too selfish or they had not the faith to 
believe that their own flesh and blood could produce artists 
of marked ability. 

There are very few children born into this world who 
do not come with a predilection in favour of some one 
certain thing. My sister Florence once, in discussing 
genius in a letter to me, wrote the following paragraph, 
which seems to me the best exposition of the subject I 
ever have read: 

““Of course the distinction is a fine one, but as I under- 
stand it genius is born in one. A genius is a person born 
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with remarkable aptitude, with natural endowment 
embodying the possession of high mental powers and 
faculties. Talent is more the will to do a thing, com- 
bined with mental capacity, eminent ability, skill, and 
cleverness.’ 

Granting that this be the case, then genius is sufh- 
ciently apparent, even in very small children, so that 
fathers and mothers watching with the eye of love and 
discernment should be able to detect the earmarks. 

It has been my painful experience personally to see the 
loss to the world of a very great cartoonist, a boy of 
amazing talent, hounded from his home and thrown 
upon the world; his life was lost in an accident which 
could not have occurred to him had he been kept at 
home, had his ability been recognized and his education 
worked out in the direction of the development of a God- 
given endowment. I knew one girl, whose parents could 
have accomplished her musical education, to lose to the 
world the deepest, highest, mellowest contralto voice I 
ever heard. I could continue for a sickening number of 
instances. | 

If you want to develop genius properly, you must 
begin when it is young; you must take it during the 
impersonal years from birth to adolescence. It must be 
captured and started in the groove in which it is to run 
while the minds of children are occupied with the beauty 
of the world, the mystery of the world, the wonder of 
the world. After the urge of sex is upon them, and the 
necessity for equipping themselves to earn money with 
which to meet life faces them, young people forget their 
predilections or push them aside; they yield to demands 
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of immediate import and find no time to wait for op- 
portunity to develop genius that would advance them 
along the lines they are best endowed by birth to fol- 
low. There are times when genius is lost to the world for 
a period of ten or fifteen years, during which time the 
demands of life and Nature absorb its possessor, and 
then it flames up again and comes at last to noteworthy 
culmination. The genius of this world that reaches the 
perfect flower of fruition is the genius that is recognized 
in childhood, and that is deliberately, intentionally, and 
lovingly fostered. 

I can lay my hands upon no concrete example that 
will better illustrate what I mean in this direction than 
that of Hilda Conkling, a little girl not yet ten years of 
age, the daughter of a woman who is a professor of 
literature in Smith College. When the mother of this 
child discovered the little spark of genius that set the 
child searching for words with which to make concrete 
the dreams that were in her small brain, she encouraged 
the little person to express in words her feeling upon 
any subject that interested her, and, without the child’s 
knowledge in the beginning, she copied her exact ex- 
pressions. In the meantime, the little girl lived the life 
of any ordinary child, going to school, romping and play- 
ing with her fellows, and enjoying the advantages of a 
home of culture and refinement. The result has been 
that this child has given birth to a number of poetic 
conceptions that are as exquisite as ever have emanated 
from any poet living. In one or two instances, her work 
has been placed in competition with that of great poets 
of the present day and awarded a highly coveted prize, 
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without those making the award knowing that they 
were giving it to a child under ten years of age. Granted 
that this course of sympathetic appreciation, encourage- 
ment, and proper education on the part of the parents 
of this child shall be continued to maturity, there is 
every reason to expect mental achievements of beauty 
and brilliance of the very highest order. It is possible 
that the great woman poet of the future may be this 
child. Already the world has been enriched in beauty 
of thought and spiritual development by her expres- 
sions. What the future will hold for her can only be 
imagined, but it is reasonable and logical to predict 
that it will be steady development. 

Now take a reverse of the case. Suppose that this 
mother had been interested in her personal concerns, 
her housekeeping, and her profession to such an extent 
that she had no time to give to the visions her small girl 
wanted to visualize for her. Suppose that she had 
laughed at her daughter and told her that it was not 
possible for anyone to write poetry without having 
very special education in the laws of rhyme, rhythm, 
metre, and cadence, and hurled in her face such words 
as hexameter, pentameter, and the like, until the child 
felt that it was hopeless to try to express herself, and 
became interested in other matters, ceased to watch for 
the picture, to listen for the song, to try to materialize 
the dream. Who is to say what wonderful beauty would 
have been lost to the world? 

Yet this thing is going on every day and hour—the 
boy trying to make scientific experiments with no 
facilities; the boy wild to explore the fields and woods, 
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the coming naturalist, penned in a store or an office; 
the child born with a God-given gift of music, dis- 
couraged, purposely directed in other channels; the born 
actor, either boy or girl, deliberately weaned from art, 
stunted in development, by parents of narrow religious 
views who feel that an actor is one of the damned, that 
inborn genius must be frustrated in order to return the 
soul possessing it to the God who gave it, without fru- 
ition. 

Certainly I do not know what God is going to say to 
people responsible for such a condition. The wonder 
things of the world, the things that make life worth 
living, are those that the development of an especially 
endowed genius produces. So I would most earnestly 
plead with parents to watch their children carefully and, 
at any personal sacrifice, no matter how great, to give 
them sympathetic encouragement, to help them develop 
along any lines for which they seem to be especially 
endowed. 

It is the easiest thing to detect in little children what 
it is that they are especially endowed to do. One child 
will sit stodgy and silent, absorbed in a sand pile, while 
another, with flying feet and hands, is whirling along 
the sands, dancing to the rhythm of the waves, beckon- 
ing to the sunbeams, laughing with the wind. It would 
not take me long to decide which child needed en- 
couragement and help in the line of music and body ex- 
pression. One boy is absorbed with a hammer and saw, 
trying to make things, while another is prowling the 
fields and woods, catching insects, peeping into birds’ 
nests, learning for himself the secrets of Nature. Cer- 
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tainly I should not try to make a doctor of the boy with 
the saw, or a merchant of the boy hunting bugs. A 
thousand examples might be given. This should be 
sufficient to put the cue into the hands of any reasoning, 
thinking parent. 

The world is so wonderfully equipped with public 
schools and institutions of all kinds that no very great 
sacrifice as a general rule is demanded from parents in 
educating their children to a degree sufficient to enable 
them to continue by themselves. Such classes and 
courses can be selected in schools, high schools, and 
colleges as will develop almost any child so that a little 
special help will set its feet in the right direction. 

It is a wonderful thing and very slightly understood 
among parents, the extreme spiritual sensitiveness of a 
child. Physically, they seem to be little animals in- 
terested in eating and sleeping, in rough-and-tumble 
games, capable of small indecencies; yet under the sur- 
face there is an extreme sensitiveness, a shrinking 
from the magnitude of the world, the stupendous 
undertaking of learning the things required of them. 
One thinks, from its appearance and what it is doing, 
that one could not possibly hurt a child. Yet, a mis- 
understanding, a harsh word, a spiritual wrong, dis- 
covers the fact that inside of it is a spirit of extreme 
sensitiveness, a little heart weeping tears almost of 
blood, a wound made that rarely heals, and if it does, 
leaves an ugly scar. 

I understand so well from personal experience what 
goes on in the heart of a child. I was fortunate in a 
mother who gave me every opportunity and encourage- 
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ment in her power to develop any tendencies in me 
toward botany and natural history. I was equally 
fortunate in a father who was quite willing to do any- 
thing in his power to further artistic ambition, who 
personally superintended the building of an easel for 
which he had to get specifications from an_ artist, 
who gave me every opportunity in his power to do the 
things I wanted to do. My unfortunate hour came when 
I appealed to the wrong person on the subject nearest 
my heart. 

All my life I have been obsessed with a desire to write 
poetry. Always my head has been full of rhythms and 
jingles. Big ideas have filled my brain until I have felt 
fairly suffocated with the urge to express what I was 
experiencing concerning the wonders of the earth and 
sky. When I had secretly written three volumes of 
poetical import, during time in which I should have 
been labouring with physics and calculus, I carried my 
work to the wrong person. I was told that one had to be 
born a poet, that no one could write poetry without an 
exhaustive and special education, that there were rules 
for the measurement of verse which must be followed. 
I was laughed at and jeered at and refused a hearing. 
The result was that I burned the three books, one of 
which I would give my right hand to repossess to-day; 
there is something in the first abandon of creative power, 
guided by the optimism, the hope, the faith of youth, 
that cannot be recaptured in after days. 

Thereafter life became with me a matter of suppres- 
sion. I wrote natural history and fiction because write 
I must, and, when it could no longer be restrained, I 
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wrote and hid away the poetry that fought for expres- 
sion in my brain and heart. 

When, after an average lifetime, with the timidity 
of a ten-year-old, I submitted my work, some of it the 
fruit of twenty years of suppression, to the greatest 
living critic of poetry in America to-day, and asked if, 
in his opinion, I could write poetry, the answer he made 
me was: “My dear lady, you never have written any- 
_ thing else.” It is not necessary to quote the other com- 
ments that he made on the poems I brought to his at- 
tention: these things will speedily appear before the 
‘English reading public of the world, through his en- 
couragement, after an ordinary lifetime of suppression, 
and the world may judge for itself as to whether it is 
worth-while material. 

The pity is that the exquisite rapture contingent upon 
fullest self-expression in the free and natural method 
has been forced to undergo so many years of repression. 
It was always the putting aside of the thing I most 
devoutly and enthusiastically desired to do, and the 
doing of something else in which I found pleasure, but 
nothing to compare with the joy I found in the secret 
self-expression of what I was thinking and feeling in 
poetical form. Because of the discouragement given me 
by one person in my youth, which sank so deeply into 
my heart and made such a blasting impression upon 
my sensibilities, for the greater part of forty years I 
. kept in secret the really big things that my heart and 
brain evolved. 

So it is with a personal feeling of the deepest kind that 
I plead with the fathers and mothers of the present 
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day to watch their children for any least spark of genius, 
even a latent spark, and to give children every help 
and encouragement, no matter if it does involve personal 
sacrifice or extra labour. What does it matter if you do 
work overtime, or if you even sacrifice yourself, if you 
give through your children spiritual food to a starving 


world, in the shape of great poems, great pictures, 
great songs? 


How I Write 


AM oftentimes asked,.“‘ How do you write?” I suppose 

people mean by this, is it by inspiration, by hard 
work, or is it pleasure. It is all three, but not all three 
at the same time. 

Nature study and collecting natural history specimens 
are real toil; they are accomplished only by infinite 
patience and “the sweat of the brow.” But there is the 
joy of the great outdoors in this work, the joy of becom- 
ing better acquainted with God through the flowers 
and tiny creatures He created. So, in field work, carry- 
ing the photographic paraphernalia, plodding across 
ploughed fields, climbing barbed-wire fences, wading 
streams, fighting through dense growths of underbrush, 
and battling mosquitoes are the work; listening to the 
wind fluttering the leaves, the bird songs flung from far 
overhead, and the water bubbling over the stones in 
the creek beds are the pleasure. 

I have done some work, one piece in particular, which 
I felt was truly inspired. Perhaps I can best tell you 
why I feel so about it by telling you how I wrote it. 

In 1909, in my book, Birds of the Bible, I used a cer- 
tain description of Jesus Christ. I always have been a 
person of the fields and outdoors and from my early 
Biblical training I happen to know that Jesus Christ 
was the same kind of person, and I happen to know that 
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he could not possibly have performed the offices at- 
tributed to him in the Bible had he been a weakling 
and anemic. IJ get so tired of representations of Christ 
as a round-shouldered, woman-faced old man of fifty 
or sixty, when, as a matter of fact, at the time of His 
execution He was thirty-three, at the very peak of 
physical, virile manhood. 

After Birds of the Bible was published, I received a let- 
ter from a man in Australia, and a picture of Christ. He 
explained that it was the picture from which the 
description that I had used in my book was taken. It 
interested me greatly, as I have always imagined Him 
exactly as He was represented in this picture. I began, 
and I am still carrying on, a search for the origin and 
authenticity of the picture, which I had framed, and 
which hangs in a conspicuous place on my study walls. 
Its beauty has lingered with me, and I have thought 
about it a great deal. 

Just after it came, I started on a motor trip through 
southern California. I carried the picture and the letter 
along and read the latter to my daughter and her escort, 
a youngster who has since become her husband. I had a 
wonderful journey, and in the old mission garden at San 
Juan Capistrano, which was the headquarters of Fra 
Junipero Serra, my mind was full of the picture and the 
description. The old Indian gardener gave me three 
pomegranate slips from the roots of trees three hundred 
years of age, which Fra Junipero had carried from 
Spain in his hands, returning from his last visit to his 
native country. 

In looking over the lovely hills, green with spring and 
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bright with flowers, I said to Mr. Meehan, “You know, I 
believe that we are very nearly in the same geographical 
latitude as the Holy Land. I believe that we are seeing 
‘to-day things very like what Jesus saw when He travel- 
led over the hills and through the valleys on His mis- 
sion on earth.” 

On the way home we passed, about eleven o’clock at 
night, one of the big gushers which are occasionally 
drilled in the oil fields here that catch fire from the fric- 
tion caused by the rush of gas to the surface. The spec- 
tacle was terrifying and magnificent. I have no idea of 
the height to which the flames poured from the earth. 
Huge stones and rocks were carried up and fell red-hot 
in a glowing circle around the mouth of the well, and 
great volumes of smoke of the softest pinks and grays 
and lavenders and almost blood red boiled up around 
the flame tongues which shot high into the starry night 
sky. 

IT came home exhausted with beauty and wonder and 
physically tired, and I rolled into bed. Immediately the 
poem, Jesus of the Emerald, began coming to me just 
as it was later published in book form with scarcely 
‘the change of a word. Far into the night, I went over it 
for the third time, and then I punched up my pillow 
and tried to control my mentality; tried to settle down 
and go to sleep. I found that sleep was impossible. I 
realized that, while | had been working, I had been 
praying; that I had been begging the Lord to help me 
to do a big thing, a beautiful thing, a thing that would 
be of benefit to the whole world; and as I lay there, 
unable to sleep, this thought came to me: “You have 
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prayed to the Lord for help. You feel that the poem as 
it stands in your mind is better than you could have 
done it alone. Now, perhaps the Lord does not want you 
to go to sleep and take the risk of forgetting.” 

So I got up and slipped into a heavy bathrobe and 
night sandals, and wrapping a big blanket around me, I 
went to my desk. Because I could not use my typewriter 
without awakening my family and causing protest, I sat 
down alone in my study and wrote out the poem, as it 
now stands, in long hand. When I had finished, I got up 
and pulled back the shades, and I could see up the 
avenue to the hills; dawn was breaking, and beneath my 
window, in a jacaranda tree, a little rosy finch was sing- 
ing. 

So I feel that I had help with this poem, and I hope 
any of you who read it may like it. I feel that most 
poetry is inspired. It just comes to you and clamours 
to be set down. But while I may have ideas for prose 
that are inspirations, it takes much time and thought to 
develop them, and they require intense concentration of 
mental faculties. Many times much scientific research 
is required for some subject which comes up for discus- 
sion, and which is out of my field and with which I am 
not familiar. But this only happens in fiction; with 
any natural history subject about which I write, I am 
perfectly familiar. This information was acquired over 
years of study and experience, as I began it on my 
father’s farm when I was a tiny child. 

I have sometimes had people ask me how to write. It 
is impossible for me to tell you that. It is impossible to 
open the door to a literary career except by sending 
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editors the kind of work they are anxious to have. The 
door is not closed because you are poor or because 
you are unknown. Neither of these things makes one 
particle of difference. People have written. me that 
their stories were “true,” thinking that a reason for 
their sure acceptance. Neither publishers nor the public 
are the slightest concerned as to whether a story they 
read is the truth. What they want is entertainment, and, 
in rare cases, instruction. What you must do 1s decide 
for what magazine, paper, or publisher you wish to 
write; then thoroughly inform yourself as to the kind 
of material that is being accepted by those people, and 
make your work as good as, or better than, the material 
that is being accepted. 

When people ask me how to write, I am reminded of 
the story of a great musician. One of his pupils, a young 
girl with more enthusiasm than ability, told him she 
not only wanted to play, but she wanted to compose, 
and she asked him how to compose. [He answered that he 
could not tell her, and she said: “But you composed 
when you were eleven years old!” “Yes,” replied the 
great man, “but I never asked anyone how to do it.” 
So the question of the development of any talent seems 
to resolve itself into the question of whether or not one 
has ability. The ability is the foundation on which to 
build. My best advice is to do as I did: get on the job 
alone and work out your own salvation. What anyone 
can tell you will be of no particular value. It is what you 
find out for yourself that really gets you on in this 
world. 
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As for literary style, it is better that you develop your 
own. It is the style that carries a hint of a fascinating 
personality behind it that.is attractive to publishers, 
and to the public. You may think this is easy for me to 
say, but it is exactly what I did. When my first work was 
published, I lived in a little town that did not even have 
a public library, a theatre, or a literary club. And at 
first [ had no help; my first work was published before 
my family or friends knew anything about it. 

Concerning ways of actual writing, they are many, and 
I think I have tried them all. At first I wrote everything 
laboriously in long hand. My hands used to cramp until 
I would have to stop and exercise them. All the time I 
was doing my housework and cooking, and I was not left 
alone all day, as both my husband and daughter came 
home to lunch at noon. 

A little later, I bought a typewriter from a friend and 
learned to run it myself. Then my daughter decided I 
was confined too much and working too hard, and she 
borrowed another typewriter and taught herself to run 
it. She used to do the final typing of my manuscripts, 
and I would sit beside her and read them to her, so 
that the work would go more quickly. 

I used to do the Saturday’s cleaning on Friday, and on 
Saturday morning we hurried through with the break- 
fast dishes, made the beds, and put in a full morning 
until lunch time. The lunch work over, we worked until 
two o’clock and then went for a walk. Almost invariably 
we stopped for some friends of ours who lived on the way 
and carried food a mile along the old east “pike’’ to the 
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covered bridge. In winter this was a particularly attrac- 
tive spot. The Wabash River ran under the bridge, and 
it was covered with ice. The bridge was a refuge for 
many birds, especially cardinals, who spent the winter 
there instead of going South. They soon learned the 
time we came with the food, and as soon as it was scat- 
tered, they began to call to each other, and immediately 
the snow along the road would be dotted with brilliant 
spots of colour. It was a cardinal I found shot to death 
along this very road that was the inspiration for my 
first book. I shall never forget the drops of warm blood 
that trickled over my hand and spattered on the snow as 
I picked it up, the poor little victim of a thoughtless 
hunter, who shot merely to see if he could hit the mark. 

Later, | employed a secretary, the daughter of a friend 
of mine, who had been a schoolteacher, and taught her 
to use my typewriter; but she knew no stenography. 
By this time my daughter had gone away to school. I 
wrote the first draft of a story or article on the type- 
writer, then we corrected it, and the secretary made the 
second copy. This method continued for many years, 
and often my back and shoulders ached until I could 
not sleep at night. Then I came to California and was 
persuaded to try dictating. My nephew sent me a very 
efficient stenographer, and I began the dictating. I think 
the first few days were the hardest work I ever did in 
my life, but when I saw what a tremendous help it would 
be, and what a saving of time, I determined to make it 
work if it was possible. Gradually I began to like it; it 
was more like talking to someone; I could sort of feel 
the pulse of my audience, see whether or not I was 
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stirring any emotions. Now, I would not work any other 
way. 

So if you feel you have ability, give yourself a thorough 
trial. The field is wide, and new authors are in demand. 
And if you have talent, determination, and courage, you 
can find a way. 


RAMPARTS 


You have more’n likely noticed, 
When you didn’t when you could, 
That just the thing you didn’t do 
Was just the thing you should. 


AM a firm believer in Ramparts. I am not definite in 

my mind as to precisely where the Heavenly Ram- 
parts are located, or of what gorgeous and wonderful 
materials they are constructed; but they are something 
very high above us, in an inconceivably beautiful and 
peaceful place. They are for the convenience of disem- 
bodied spirits, whose business it is to lean upon them 
and look down in compassion and anxiety on the world 
which they have abandoned. It seems to me that these 
same disembodied spirits are not going to have a truly 
joyful time on these same Ramparts, or anywhere else 
on the broad plains of heaven, if the people they have 
left behind them, the people they have loved and in 
whom they have believed and trusted, are going to fail 
them in carrying to successful completion the work they 
were forced to leave unfinished. 

Trying to go to sleep last night, I lay watching the 
stars twinkling over the endless expanse of sky, and I 
tried to vision in my mind’s eye just which spirits might 
be looking down upon us, and what they were thinking 
about the way we who are left behind are carrying on 
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their unfinished work. This led me to thinking about 
memorials of various kinds, and what we were doing to 
commemorate our dead. I am a firm believer in memo- 
rials when they are useful, and not ornamental. I most 
certainly do not believe in expensive and elaborate 
monuments and mausoleums, which accomplish more 
in the way of decorating a cemetery than anything 
else. Stained-glass windows are beautiful in a church, 
but they do no real good to many left behind who are in 
real need. 

But I want to emphasize the fact that the sort of 
memorial in which I believe is one that does real good, 
and is of real material assistance to some particular group 
of people who are in need. I mean such memorials as 
endowing hospitals of various kinds, or rooms in 
hospitals, founding colleges, libraries, homes for the 
aged and crippled, and others of a like nature which 
are of genuine benefit to those in distress. When I am 
gone, I hope my family will bury me out in the open and 
plant a tree on my grave; I do not want a monument. 
A refuge for a bird nest is all the marker I want, and let 
the money for the monument go to little crippled chil- 
dren who need to be made whole again. 

It is the birthright of children to be happy; troubles 
and worries begin all too soon, and IJ have noticed that 
the little cripples usually have happier dispositions 
than their more fortunate brothers and sisters, and that 
it takes much less to amuse them. They can manage 
only simple things: A nurse in a children’s ward told 
me one day that she had a little girl in her care who 
amused herself for hours with bits of brightly coloured 
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ribbons or silk. She said the child liked to feel the 
smoothness of the fabric and loved the colours; so the 
nurse had asked her little friends to give her pieces from 
their hair ribbons to carry to her little charge! There is 
considerable difference between a few scraps of ribbon 
and the elaborate and expensive toys which are re- 
quired to amuse the well youngsters, who should re- 
quire less than the sick ones. 

I can give you a very definite example of what I 
mean. In March, 1923, I was asked for a contribution to | 
be used for the erection of a James Whitcomb Riley 
Memorial Hospital for children. I thought this singu- 
larly appropriate, as no one knew the heart of a child 
as Riley knew it. As I write I vision him leaning over 
the Ramparts, his lean, anxious face, his wide mouth, 
and tender, whimsical eyes eagerly watching us, and 
waiting for us to prove whether we are sincere in our 
protestations of love for him, in our appreciation for 
the thing he did for us when he made our own child- 
hood come back to us again in volume after volume 
of the truest, tenderest songs ever sung about little 
people. 

And I can vision, among a mighty host gathered back 
of him, the face of my own mother, who brooded over 
twelve little children, and to whose overtaxed brain 
and tired hands great relief would have been brought 
had there been such a place as a children’s hospital to 
which she could have appealed when fevers and broken 
bones and sick bodies came among her little folk. It 
appears to me that the essence of religion is compressed 
into one phrase: “All things whatsoever ye would that 
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men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” I 
can think of no other one thing in this whole world for 
which I would be so deeply and devoutly thankful as 
the knowledge that, in time of stress, there would be a 
place and a person who would care for the little ones 
of my family if their bodies were racked with pain. 
There are scores of mothers waiting to-day for such 
places to carry their children; some who can pay for 
treatments, but more who cannot. 

The thoughts of all these thousands of spirits, as they 
watch us from on high, should be a guide and an inspira- 
tion to us to treat their works, their ideas, and their 
ambitions with a vast respect. We can do no nobler work 
than to carry on reverently, sincerely, and faithfully. 
There must arise in the souls of great musicians thrills 
of delight as they see their cherished musical efforts 
played by wonderful orchestras for the entertainment 
and enjoyment of thousands of people. Huge audi- 
toriums are built for this purpose, and it is always the 
compositions of the old masters that are most loved. 

The dramatic art of the actors and actresses of the 
old school must be developed and carried on to greater 
heights, for there is no finer art than theirs, and the 
stage is our best mirror—the best place for us to find 
ourselves and to look at life. For the authors of success- 
ful plays know life; and there is no greater drama than 
life. The spirits of such as Bernhardt and Duse, as they 
pace to and fro along the Ramparts, must be searching 
in vain for such ability as theirs, and wondering who 
will follow in their footsteps. And as I single out the 
lean, quizzical countenance of William Shakespeare, 
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that superb master of playwriting, I cannot help 
wondering what he thinks of some of New York’s 
“undressed” shows. And what do you suppose he thinks 
of the movies? Personally, I think he would enjoy a 
great many of them, for they are an art in themselves, 
and there is much human nature bound up in them, both 
among the actors and the technicians. 

Spirits of our departed educators must be delighted 
with our schools, and with the many and varied methods 
devised to make study more comprehensive and at- 
tractive. I should have been thrilled beyond words when 
I went to school if I could have written my writing 
lessons in my copybook to the accompaniment of music 
from a victrola; if I could have learned to shade my 
writing by the accent of the tones and the rhythm of 
music, as I saw my little granddaughter doing a short 
time ago. And if I could have had water-colour paints 
to tint my drawings, and modeline in nine shades to 
make models of ships, maps, moats, castles, birds, and 
flowers, my delight would have known no bounds. 
Yes, I think the spirits of our educators must be 
pleased with our efforts. There still remains much to 
be done, but our system of education in this country is 
the greatest in the world. 

I imagine our old inventors and scientists must be 
thrilled most of all, for the inventions and discoveries 
of to-day—airplanes, hydroplanes, radios, and_ their 
like—are almost past my comprehension. A friend of 
mine confided to me the other day that a marvellous 
new machine would soon be on the market, one fash- 
ioned something like a Victrola, but run by electricity, 
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with records for dancing that play twenty and thirty 
minutes, and that sound just as if an orchestra were in 
the same room with you! The whole score of an opera 
is to be put on one record, I am told. This is a remark- 
able thing—it is educational as well as entertaining, 
and will bring recreation and joy to hundreds for 
whom theatres are not possible. Already one may take 
foreign languages or a course in physical training by 
means of records; this is a large item, for our brains and 
intellect are of little use to us 1f we have not the physical 
strength to make the most of our opportunities. If 
Benjamin Franklin ever peers over the Ramparts, he 
must be watching Mr. Edison with amazed delight in 
the knowledge that his discovery is being put to such 
uses, for the electrical devices of to-day are so numerous 
and so remarkable as to be past my enumeration or 
explanation. Electricians and inventors and scientists 
of to-day are indeed carrying on in a noteworthy 
manner, and they need have no qualms of conscience 
as to their industry, integrity, and skill. 

I think the most surprised spirits of all must be those 
of our old warriors. They must be dumbfounded at the 
methods of modern warfare. They must appreciate and — 
delight in our trained soldiers and sailors, our navy 
with its huge and perfectly equipped battleships, our 
machine guns, bombs, hand grenades, poisonous gases, 
our trenches, dugouts, barbed-wire entanglements, and 
barrages, all devices and systems which the battle- 
fields of old never knew. 

It must be a motley array—this procession of spirits 
which I fancy I can see gazing over the parapets at us. 
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Each one is interested in the development and progress 
of the one particular thing which was essential and all- 
important during his life on earth. I think it might be 
good for all of us to single out in our imagination the 
one spirit who may be watching us—the one who was 
most interested in our individual ambition or desire— 
and ask ourselves if we are keeping the faith, and if we 
are giving the very best that is in us. It might bea 
great help to us, in this age of stress and hurry, to select 
something even as intangible as a spirit to be our guiding 
light and inspiration. We are inclined to forget ideals in 
our mad rush for money and pleasure. It would be some- 
thing to work for, and to work toward—just to feel that 
the spirit of some lost loved one, or of some notable 
person interested along the same lines as ourselves, was 
hovering over us, watching and waiting to note our de- 
velopment and progress. It might aid us in accom- 
plishing bigger and better things. 

So when you are asked to donate to memorials, do 
what your conscience tells you the spirit of the departed 
one would like. Our dead are happy and peaceful; at 
least, no tributes we can pay them here on earth will 
add to their comfort if they have lived honourable lives. 
If the proposed memorial is a help or a pleasure to those 
in whom the departed was most interested, give; but 
if it is only a slab of cold stone, or other useless monu- 
ment, let it alone and give the money to his pet charity; 
and always there remain hundreds of needy children. 


RELIGION AS A STIMULUS To SUCCESS 


N A recent letter from a man, a stranger to me, I 
was asked two direct questions, and I thought my 
answer to him might be of interest to you. He asked me: 
“Ts religion a stimulus to achievement?” and “Is there 
any connection between religion and the attainment of 
any distinction that may have come to you?” 

I can make only one reply, which is most distinctly 
and emphatically, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

To my mind there are born in the heart of mana few 
great primal instincts, and no people has been dis- 
covered, not even in the wilds of darkest Aftica, who 
is not following these impulses. Let me list them. 
With every people there has been the desire to make 
music. With reed, drum, or pipe, no matter how crude 
and primitive, man always tries to make music. He 
also attempts vocal music; no matter whether it be a 
singsong chant, or weird wail, utterly devoid of any 
real harmony, it is music to his savage soul. More 
often than otherwise his voice is raised in praise and 
prayers to his God, whoever or whatever that God may 
be. 

As the second instinct, man always dances. No 
matter how crude or repulsive the emanations of this 
instinct, among every people ever discovered anywhere 
on the face of the globe there exists the effort to express 
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an inward feeling through the dance. It may be with 
naked bodies, painted faces, and grotesque costumes 
and headdresses; but still they dance. 

Directly in connection with both of these instincts, 
exercised possibly above either, man always has evinced 
the inclination to worship. No matter whether he wor- 
ships a great spirit, the sun, a living animal, or an idol 
of his own making, he has the religious impulse, and he 
worships something. He has built altars in caves, fires 
in the open, and offered dead and living sacrifices, all 
with fantastic gestures and chanting incantations; but all 
for the same purpose of worshipping and showing his 
gratitude for his life and privileges to some higher spirit, 
somewhere. 

Connected with these three, and perhaps of primal 
urge above any, there is always the impulse to mate and 
reproduce. And these four great primal instincts all 
have their fulfillment. I believe that the thing which is 
universal, which is born in the heart of the Eskimo and 
the South Sea Islander and the Congo boatman, is uni- 
versal because it is right. I believe that each of these 
four impulses is as much a part of man as his head or 
his feet, and as essential and as right. Since you are 
centring upon religion in your questions, and are asking 
of me this very personal thing, my only answer is that 
undoubtedly I am the distinct product of religion. My 
father was an ordained minister of the gospel. All his 
life he preached Christ according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But he was big 
enough and broad enough to believe in a universal 
religion above any creed or church, and it made no very 
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great difference to him what creed or church a man 
espoused if he believed in God, if he loved his neighbours 
as himself, if he did unto others as he would be done 
by, and if he was a moral, honest, kind man. 

My mother was a member of this same church, and a 
devout Christian. In the home life of my childhood, there 
was family worship twice each day. No beggar was 
ever turned from our door without a meal; no tramp 
refused work if he asked for it; and no peddler went 
away without a glass of milk and a cooky. I was the 
youngest of a dozen children, born at a time when my 
mother was forty-six years of age and my father fifty- 
four. At that period the greatest brain power possible 
in them had been developed; they had had a lifetime of 
education along many lines. My father was the best 
read man, covering the widest historical field, of any 
man with whom I ever have been personally acquainted. 
He had bigness of heart; he had vision; he had a power- 
ful brain. My mother was a lover of the outdoors, and 
she had a great gift for growing flowers, in which she 
had specialized for a lifetime. 

When these two people, at top notch mentally, 
deeply imbued with a religion which they were proud 
to follow and to practise in business, their minds having 
been recently stirred to the depths by the Civil War, 
gave birth to me, they endowed me with their breadth 
of heart, their physical strength, their mental training, 
and their inspirational and_ religious emanations. 
From my childhood I heard the great emotional and 
poetical parts of the Bible read with every rhetorical 
effect by a cultured man, as well as every great work, 
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historical and poetical, among the classics of the world. 
Taking this sort of birthright as a basis, and the culture 
that followed it through my youth, you can readily see 
that anything I am, anything that I have done, or any- 
thing that I hope to do, is the direct result of my birth- 
right and cultural background, in which religion played 
a very large part. 

Everything is changing. Old forms of self-expression 
are bound to change with the new environment, broader 
culture, and world-sweeping waves of almost hysterical 
emotion caused by the war. There is a quotation from 
the Bible which is a firm anchor amidst the turmoil: 
“Cleave to that which is good.” That is simple enough 
for anyone to understand, simple enough for anyone to 
obey. All my life, through the medium of my pen, I 
have done the best I could for my fellow men; to uphold 
the principles of godliness, morality, interest in Nature, 
and just and fair treatment of my fellow men. 

I never have made it my business to preach either 
Nature or God in any book I ever have written, but 
because I have myself been literally steeped both in 
Nature and God, it has not been necessary. I put much 
Nature into my work because Nature interests one in 
God; studying Nature and the miracles among the birds, 
flowers, trees, and insects makes one study God. There 
is no line I could write naturally which would not be 
steeped in a spirit of reverence. There is no line I could 
write spontaneously that would not glorify God through 
Nature. I am not perfectly sure in my own mind exactly 
what I mean when I say “God”; that is, I do not know 
whether I mean a particular person, or a particular 
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power; but I do know that the further I advance in the 
study of the evolution of Nature, the more I see a guid- 
ing hand, a controlling power, and a marvellous brain 
at the back of everything. 

One could take the Bible and outline the duties of 
women as they are set forth. I take women because 
women are the mothers, and are primarily responsible 
for the atmosphere of our homes and the religious train- 
ing of our families. The things that are happening to- 
day that give women culture, breadth of view and big- 
ness of heart, interest in mechanical affairs, are highly 
commendable. The things that make them shirk mother- 
hood, that make them narrow and selfish, that set them 
drinking and gambling, that drive them to find their 
entertainment in cabarets, cafés, and hotels instead of 
at home, are greatly to be deplored. I put my ideal of a 
wife and mother into a book of mine entitled Laddte. 
To my mind, my mother was an example of the high- 
est type of housekeeper, a proud woman, beautifully 
dressed, interested in politics, religion, and all social 
problems; at the same time mothering her dozen, keep- 
ing an immaculate house, and lending her influence 
and experience to the education of each and every one 
of her children. 

All my literary life the critics have been accusing me 
of writing syrupy books that are not true to life. What 
my critics fail to discern is the fact that the truth with 
which I have cared to deal is truth to the best in life. I 
have merely written about honesty and kindness and 
love for my fellow men. I have been content to devote 
my work to the betterment and development of man- 
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kind through a love of God and the outdoors, fair deal- 
ing, and honest and clean living. 

In my childhood I used to know a woman who fretted 
for fear there was not any place big enough to contain 
the souls of all the people who passed on! She was 
worried for fear there was not room enough in the uni- 
verse for heaven! There were some pretty fine astrono- 
mers in the old days. They had a great many things con- 
cerning the planets figured out as clearly as they have 
ever been since; and in my day I have lived to see the 
greatest telescope ever made, and to know about a new 
camera just being completed. Both of these cover 
stretches of space never before examined by any man on 
this earth, and both of these instruments prove that 
beyond any space concerning which we have definite 
knowledge there stretch on and on, other suns, moons, 
and systems such as that of which our earth is but a part. 
There is no end to space. We are scarcely a drop in the 
bucket of the universe. There is no need for the little 
old lady to worry about there being room for heaven! 

I cannot think of the immensity of this subject without 
my mind falling into an attitude of worship; my belief 
in a living God is exactly as strong as my belief in day, 
night, revolution, and rotation. And the direct result 
of this has been shown in anything that I have been 
able to do with my brain or with my pen. 

And I do not believe that God wants us to “humbly 
bow down at His feet.” I believe God wants us to hold 
up our heads, and carry a garland and a banner; to keep 
our feet straight in the narrow way; to march toward 
Him singing songs of praise, thanksgiving, and triumph. 
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I have no use for the old “worms of the dust’’ idea. 
A man once said to me that this is a “godless nation.” 
But I do not think that any land having hundreds of 
thousands of church spires pointing heavenward, and 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on religious 
work each year for the betterment of foreign nations, 
can rightly be called “godless.” 

I believe we are making the biggest mistake that any 
men or women can make in all this world if we attempt 
to eliminate the spiritual from the material; if we try to 
live a life according to physical requirements and ma- 
terial professions, and leave from it the great inborn im- 
pulses to make music, to dance, to build homes, to 
rear families, and to worship. 


A Worp To THE YOUNGSTERS 


N CONSIDERING commercial and social standards 
of to-day, and the tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment to make more laws than can possibly be enforced, 
I have reached the place where I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words to the boys and girls who 
indubitably are going to be the men and women of 
to-morrow. 

The first thing I should like to say to you is to select 
and to practise some form of religion. Do not be either 
afraid or ashamed to stand before the world and ac- 
knowledge your faith in Jesus Christ and your obliga- 
tions for the example of the life He lived before you, and 
the death He died to redeem you. IJ believe it essential 
to any well-rounded man or woman to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Bible, to accept reverently the Ten 
Commandments, and to do whatever is possible through 
life to emulate the teachings of Jesus Christ. There is 
no better authenticated figure in history, and no other 
one man who taught such a sane, reasonable, and work- 
able form of spiritual uplift. The Ten Commandments 
are the law of God. Jesus Christ is the outstanding, 
shining figure in the world’s history. Caught in a wave 
of unbelief, adultery, and dishonesty, other refuge have 
we none. 

I take pride and pleasure in saying to any boy or girl 
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of to-day, “Be a builder.” You remember that a building 
is not a building unless it rises, and it does not endure 
unless it is put on a firm foundation, and has its walls 
strongly and firmly erected. Our forefathers’ have 
erected a good structure for us in religion and literature, 
in art and in commerce, the fairest heritage ever left 
any land; but to-day sensualists and vandals are 
threatening our most sacred possessions—our art, our 
literature, our laws. With all my heart I beg that every 
boy and girl who reads these lines will stand firmly and 
put up the stiffest fight possible for the preservation of 
our forefathers’ ideals, and for the purification of our 
own arts and business methods. Hit with all your might 
any attempt to tear down literary standards. Strive 
personally to speak a correct and dignified brand of 
English. Insist on having books written for you that 
teach you the graces, the beauty, and the depth of 
meaning possible through a well-considered use of 
legitimate words. Strike with all your might wherever 
an opportunity occurs to defend the Bible from the 
desecration of modern so-called “American”’ transla- 
tions, filled with slang, clichés, “canned’’ phrases, and 
distorted interpretation. Insist that if books no better 
than those that have been written can be produced, 
you be given for your culturing the best of what is 
now in existence. Do not be afraid to be sufficiently old- 
fashioned to cling to the books, the poetry, the pictures, 
and the music which represent the classic work that 
has been done in the past. Every accomplishment of 
enduring beauty in any form of art should be preserved 
and used as a model for future work. In the great arts 
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of painting and sculpture, see that you stand for the 
very highest. 

Do not be so much in a hurry. The trend of the 
modern life seems to me to demand constant speed. We 
must hurry here and hurry there, and rush through 
everything in order to be ready for the next thing on the 
programme. I admit that it is a great accomplishment 
to be always on time, but this heedless, headlong rush is 
only bad for the nerves and does not mean anything 
important. I am reminded of two men in New York who 
met one morning on their way to business. One was tell- 
ing the other how he dashed madly from one car to the 
other, caught an earlier train, and by all this breathless 
haste had saved two minutes’ time! His friend looked 
at him and said: ‘‘ Well, now that you’ve saved it, what 
are you going to do with it?” It takes a little more 
time to do anything properly than to rush through it, 
but the result is worth the extra time and effort. It 
requires a little more time to speak and write correct 
English than to use contractions and abbreviations. 

And right here I would like to ask all of you, as an 
especial favour to me, not to abbreviate the names of 
the states in these glorious United States which are our 
home and our pride. Their names are beautiful, and 
they have music and rhythm when properly pro- 
nounced. Why speak or write Cal. for California, La. for 
Louisiana, Ind. for Indiana, or Minn. for Minnesota? 
In my humble opinion, it disfigures a letter to address it 
with the name of the state abbreviated. 

In music I prefer to see you turn from the weird 
screeching of jazz, which was originally the. expression 
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the frenzied Congo Negro gave to his emotions, to the 
great oratorios, overtures, and operas of the past. And 
in dancing—for music and dancing go together—I would 
love to see you go back to the grace, the beauty, the 
melody, and the purity of the minuet, the reel, the 
lancers, the waltz—those old dances savouring of 
delicacy, modesty, melody, and lovely charms and 
graces. The blare and vulgarity of jazz will never take 
the lasting place among the music of the world that will 
always be held by the old masters. 

In your education I would recommend the study of 
astronomy. I should make it an even draw with biology. 
Whenever I come in contact with a real astronomer, 
and begin to learn more of the vastness of the universe, 
of the thirty systems like our own stretching away into 
space with others and again others we are not yet able 
to see, the more I want to know about astronomy. It 
is the study of the “vast dome of Heaven, heaped with 
star on star” which guides the traveller by night; it is 
the study of the abiding place of the sun which gives us 
light, without which we could not pursue our business 
of living as comfortably and conveniently as we do 
now. So I believe we should devote some time to these 
planets, and learn all we can about them, since from 
them come some of our essentials of life. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any one subject that can be taken up 
that will broaden the imagination, that will be a source 
from which will spring more deep thinking and sincere 
research than the study of astronomy. 

Everywhere we hear to-day that there has been a 
lowering of business standards, that men in high places 
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are using corrupt and dishonest methods. This can 
only weaken our structure fundamentally and disgrace 
our land. So I appeal to you boys and girls who take 
over the work of the builders of to-day for your life 
work to-morrow—with all the strength of my being, I 
appeal to you to be honest. Begin by scorning a petty 
lie, cheating in examinations, or touching anything 
that does not belong to you. End by being fine, up- 
standing statesmen, business men, educators, and 
capable wives and mothers, interested in worth-while, 
progressive work, instead of wasting opportunities of a 
lifetime in social diversion. You are young; you have 
your whole lives ahead of you; do not weaken your 
foundation by late hours and dissipation. Now is the 
time for you to develop your mental faculties to the 
highest degree possible; there is time ahead for good 
times and freedom. Do things! Build firmly and surely 
for right and uplift! 

And here allow me to say a word to you about deceit. 
I have heard some of the youngsters in my family boast- 
ing that they had ‘“‘put something over on Mother.” 
I wondered if they were sure they had, for mothers 
often know things they do not mention right away. 
But granting they had “put something over” on their 
parents, what have they accomplished? Surely nothing 
of which to be proud. First, their mothers find it out, 
usually in a way that hurts and humiliates them, for 
they feel that their friends and neighbours have criti- 
cized them for allowing the children to do such things. 
And remember that it is not you who are blamed for 
misbehaviour or misdemeanours: it is your parents 
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who are blamed for not rearing you properly, and 
for allowing you too much freedom. So have a thought 
for your parents and their standing in your neigh- 
bourhood before you wilfully disobey. Secondly, they 
have lost just a little of the faith they had in you, 
and of the respect-they had for you. Not to mention 
that you must have fallen a bit in your own estimation. 
So, in the final analysis, does the fun you had from 
deceit pay? Think it over! I used to think my parents 
were terribly strict with me, but I understand it all now. 
Just have confidence in Father and Mother; almost with- 
out exception, they know what is best for your future 
welfare, and if you do not understand it now, just trust 
them; some day you will.(It is only you who will lose 
by a rebellious spirit.) 

From the time you are old enough to think, you should _ 
train yourselves to be content; not wildly, hilariously 
happy, but simply content. I do not mean that you 
should not have ambition, for ambition is the corner 
stone of youth and youthful life building. I do mean 
that if Susie Smith has a nicer dress than yours, or is 
permitted to wear higher heels than you are, do not be 
unhappy about it, or grumble about it at home. A dis- 
contented face is a blot on the landscape; and it is not 
what is on the outside that counts—it is your brain that 
counts. And besides, some day you will learn that there 
is a very sane, biological reason why you should not 
wear high heels, and you will see that Mother was right. 

It is a question not only of your own health and 
happiness, but of that of the coming generation which 
rests with you, that every boy and girl live a sane, ath- 
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letic life, shunning as a pest any indulgence of appetite 
that will lower your physical condition and most in- 
evitably undermine your moral standards. We are told 
constantly that we have the biggest and the richest 
land in the world for our inheritance, and to you boys 
and girls of to-day this inheritance will be left to- 
morrow. The structure you then build will be for your 
children. Always keep your children in mind. If you 
are not religious men and women, if you are not moral 
men and women, if you are not healthful men and 
women, if you are not unselfish, honest men and wo- 
men, you will not be able to uphold the traditions of 
your forefathers to keep our land with its stars shining 
bright and the stripes of its banner waving in pride 
before the eyes of all nations. 


THe Tyranny oF Possession 


HIS is a very poor subject for me to attempt to 

write upon, because, according to the demands 
of common honesty, I should have to stand up and 
plead guilty to allowing a large group of my possessions 
to tyrannize over my time and strength unmercifully, 
and I am forced to admit that I have not the strength 
of character to break my chains. But | have the com- 
mon sense to see what I am doing, and I would like to 
suggest that it would be a fine thing for women who. 
have greater strength of character than [ to rid them- 
selves of useless and cumbering possessions. One thing 
I can advocate whole-heartedly: If you must keep the 
things in your possession that are a nuisance and a 
burden, for old sake’s sake, you can at least use all the 
judgment you have in the question of acquiring further 
possessions and discriminating in the choice of things 
that are useful. 

I should hate to sit down and figure up the hours of 
my life that I have spent, each spring and fall during 
the semi-annual house-cleaning, tn caring for blankets 
woven from wool from the backs of sheep I played 
among as a child; quilts too precious to use, exquisitely 
pieced and quilted by the hands of my mother or my 
elder sisters; hand-woven coverlets dating back to the 
time of Peter and John Hartman of Wooster, Ohio, 
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purely American in character, all wool foundation, 
dyed with vegetable dyes of home manufacture, and 
hand-woven in exquisite patterns, some of the rarest 
of which my mother owned in my childhood. Then 
there is a long list of garments worn by loved ones, of 
bits of jewellery, of bonnets, of the baby’s first hair 
cutting—shelves and shelves of personal impedimenta 
of no earthly use to anyone, each with some memory or 
association that makes it difficult to discard it. I do try 
to make use of the hand-woven coverlets, and occasion- 
ally of the patchwork quilts; but ever since I can re- 
member I have been lugging around the world with me 
a quantity of stuff that takes time and care to preserve, 
and that really is of no earthly benefit to me or anyone 
else. 

Sometimes amusing things happen in this connec- 
tion. | was a married woman in my own home at the 
time of my father’s crossing. Among the things in his 
possession he gave me a black silk hood having a 
quilted headpiece, a large roll of silk around the face, 
and a quilted curtain with some pleated fullness at the 
back, finished with a black bow and long silk ties. 
These hoods were commonly worn by everyone when I 
was a child. They were beautifully made, and of brilliant 
colours for the young people. After Father’s death, I 
carried the bonnet home, and before I had put it away 
there came a day of particularly cold and bitterly 
stormy weather when it was necessary that I should 
make a trip down town. Happening to see the hood as 
I was ready to start, I discarded the hat I was wearing 
and put on the hood, tying the bow under my chin 
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with short loops and long ends as my mother had worn 
it. It made an extremely handsome head covering, and 
I looked as well in it as I was capable of looking in any- 
thing. I took a second glance at the raging storm out- 
side and decided that I would wear the hood on my 
errand. During my trip, I had some business in a store 
where I noticed a couple of young women who were 
clever seamstresses and did sewing for the village. Going 
down a week later, I was dumbfounded to meet these 
two young women, each wearing an exact duplicate of 
my mother’s hood! I was told later that they were 
very much surprised when they discovered that they 
had spent their time and money imitating an antique 
instead of the very latest quirk of fashion. 

As I go through this semi-annual house-cleaning 
process, I find things on my walls I wish I had the 
courage to drop on the bonfire. The closets are a task; 
I could easily earn one thousand dollars with my pen 
while I am cleaning one of them. The china cabinets 
are crowded with dishes I never use and so precious 
that no one’s hands but mine must touch them.There 
is the eggshell china tea set, with its history of three 
hundred years in one of the oldest homes in England, 
so delicate that the pink of the fingers shows through 
the trembling cups, exquisitely decorated with the 
sacred mountain, the balloon-breasted Mongolian 
pheasant, and darling little love birds of delicate 
greens and red in flight on the inside of the cups, the 
most exquisite china I ever have seen anywhere. And 
reinforcing this there is a list as long as my arm, of 
platters and trays and pitchers, all perfectly useless, 
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all requiring time for their care, and antique pewter and 
silver and brass that must be polished. 

What is to become of these things when I am gone, 
I cannot say, but I am fairly sure that I have not bred 
in my own progeny the reverence for this stuff that my 
mother succeeded in instilling in me, and which makes 
me in a rather startling degree the slave of my posses- 
sions; because, added to all these things, which over- 
flow the hall, dining room, and library, there is a living 
room, a large living room, with walls of glass enclosing 
thousands of relics and specimens from all over the world 
that require patient and exquisite care in keeping. And 
despite my utmost watchfulness, very frequently I 
find a humming bird from South America moving, and 
discover that moths are furnishing the motive power; 
and often an odour assails my nostrils that I trace down 
to some of these cases and discover that a starfish has 
not been properly cured, or that some exquisite shell 
from the nethermost oceans had a living occupant when 
it was bestowed upon me. 

I doubt if anything that ever happened to me hurt 
my feelings more than the receipt of a box once sent me 
by a hunter from South Africa. It was a big box, and I 
paid a staggering duty on it. When I opened it, I dis- 
covered that I should have paid none, since it was filled 
with the skins of numbers of gaudy, rare birds, not pro- 
fessionally handled. The odour was unspeakable and the 
skins fairly heaving with maggots. There was nothing in 
the world to do but dump the contents of the box in a 
fire as quickly as possible; so that all that brightness 
and beauty and song had been sacrificed for nothing. 
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Of course, I appreciate these wonderful things that 
people send me, and I keep them and care for them. 
Some day they must go in a collection to some museum, 
but at the present minute they hold high hand over 
me. And I go on, each year putting in days of time, 
spring and fall, carefully handling and preserving them, 
when I could be earning money of greater benefit to 
myself or my friends. And this is the case with almost 
every woman with whom I am acquainted. Many of 
them do not relegate the matter to once or twice a 
year, but every day they handle and dust and polish 
and expend their strength upon a lot of stuff of which 
they are making no real use, and they know that they 
are giving time and strength to it which could be used 
to infinitely better advantage in cultivating their 
brains or resting their bodies in order to be fit for useful 
work. 

Sometimes I feel that I should like to be a cyclone 
and blow with violence, first through my own home, and 
then through the homes of some of my friends, carrying 
away forever useless rugs, pictures, china, glass, and 
impedimenta of all sorts that are not useful but orna- 
-mental, and which add more burdens to the long list 
that may very aptly be described as “woman killers.” 

And while this cyclone is raging, I would like it to 
sweep out of homes the useless, highly ornate wood- 
work, the inlaid floors, and all the ridiculous stuff that 
gathers dust, that looks so bad if it is not immaculately 
kept, and makes so much unnecessary work in the keep- 
ing of it. And while I was blowing out useless things 
from homes already built, I should like to impress 
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upon the minds of people the idea that what they put 
into a home when they build it they will have to take 
care of afterward. There is a certain amount of wall 
decoration, floor covering, and ornamentation that is 
right and proper in a home, necessary and essential. 
In her day and generation Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher © 
was a woman of brain, loved by her friends, respected by 
her enemies. She once said that, if she were building a 
home again, there should be as little woodwork as 
possible in it, and what there was should be absolutely 
plain. I have noticed that there is a tendency among 
builders at present, probably on account of the grow- 
ing scarcity of rare woods, possibly as a protective 
measure for housekeepers, toward using a narrow, 
perfectly plain, metal moulding decorated to fit the 
interior of the room. The magazines devoted to archi- 
tecture are beginning to show such interiors, and they 
have a chaste, clean, appealing influence that is re- 
freshing. Studying even the pictures of a room so 
decorated, one gets a sense of rest, of harmony, a feeling 
of cleanliness. 

This appeals to me, although it may not be feasible, 
as oh, so extremely sensible; instead of loading up a bride 
with a great collection of frail and useless ornamentation 
that really results in starting her on the road to life 
with a heavy burden on her young back—which un- 
doubtedly will be sufficiently heavily burdened with the 
duties of housekeeping, wifehood, and motherhood—why 
do not people who give these cumbering useless things 
give a checx instead, for the price, which might be used 
in buying what was really needed, or in starting a bank 
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account against a day of illness, accident, or financial 
disaster. I know many a woman whose life has been 
shortened, whose brain has been cramped and thwarted 
through the remainder of her life by the loving kindness 
of her friends on her wedding day. . 

I distinctly recall one wedding I attended where, at a 
very low estimate, ten thousand dollars had been ex- 
pended on vases, useless silverware, and bric-a-brac. In 
my personal experience I have a vivid remembrance of 
seven clocks. If I had my life to live over again, I would 
dump the bunch of them and confine myself to a light- 
weight wrist watch. I hate having the time of day stare 
me in the face from every room I enter. I know it is 
going fast enough without my being reminded of it 
every minute. If I have to keep an appointment or 
make a train, an unobtrusive little watch will tell me, 
and I do not have to be reminded by every wall and 
mantel that comes within my observation. 

This extends, too, to the out of doors where we very 
frequently plant such a wealth of vines and shrubs and 
flowers that they either look bedraggled and neglected, 
or entail a burden in keeping them cultivated to thrift 
or trimmed to neatness. | 

As I have previously admitted, J am an Ephraim 
joined to his idols. I cannot let mine go, but I have great 
admiration for the woman who can. It is not necessary 
to be destructive. Those things that clutter up the aver- 
age home and make it look more like a museum and 
give it more the atmosphere of a museum than of the 
cleanliness and rest of a home could be used by ex- 
tremely thankful hearts somewhere. There are just as 
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many homes in the world too bare of ornamentation 
as there are homes having too much. A little searching 
around will acquaint any woman whose possessions 
have become a burden to her with friends and neigh- 
bours who would be glad to have the unnecessary pic- 
ture, the cases of china, the things that have become 1m- 
pedimenta rather than necessities. This business of 
keeping books you are not using, magazines you have 
finished, clothing you are not wearing, is wicked when 
you stop to think how full the world is of people who 
would be so eager for the coat you have discarded, the 
dress you are not using, the hair ornament you have 
replaced. There are cold and shivering little children 
who would be grateful for the clothing that can be 
made from tons of unused stuff hanging in cedar 
closets all over the country. The war did a great work 
in emptying the closets and garrets of the country, 
but I notice that a great many people have not kept 
up the custom of giving, and their shelves and hangers 
are again being filled with things not in use. 

It is appalling to think of the number of young girls 
who go wrong every year through the very legitimate, 
feminine desire to be daintily and beautifully dressed, 
when one remembers to what a great degree these 
conditions could be alleviated if women of wealth 
would quietly and unostentatiously slip the coats and 
dresses they have ceased to use to some young clerk or 
stenographer of their acquaintance who would be so 
delighted to have the material from which to fashion 
blouses, skirts, and suits for themselves. And it is just 
possible that this practice on the part of women who 
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have plenty might save the girl who has not enough from 
giving her body as the price of attractive clothing that 
practically every woman loves to have. There is no 
neighbourhood in which there are not easily to be found 
men and women who are eager to childishness over good 
books, magazines, and papers; they do not care if the 
publications are a few weeks old; they find the informa- 
tion as reliable and interesting as if they were reading 
it on the day of publication. 

In studying over the subject, I believe that this 
question of hampering impedimenta extends not only 
to our possessions but to our brains as well. I believe 
that most of us burden what little gray matter we have 
with a world of unnecessary, wearying, and. inconse- 
quential stuff, when we might be better men and women 
and do better work for ourselves, our families, and the 
world at large, were we to sweep our minds clean and 
free, have a regular brainstorm, eliminate everything 
useless and cluttering, and bend all gray matter we have 
straight toward a few big, essential things that require 
us to be unhampered so that we may give the best we 
have in the best way possible to us. 


Reapy! 


HE building of Limberlost Cabin, North, was 

a personally superintended affair. I lived on the job 
from the drawing of the line for the back steps between 
the twin oaks to the last stroke of polish that finished 
the floors. Very early in the construction of the big 
cabin that was my home for so many years I noticed 
among the stone layers in the high foundations of the 
front one man who caught and held my particular 
attention. He was always the first man on the job. 
He was always the last man to leave. When he laid one 
stone, he looked about him for another of harmonizing 
or contrasting colour. By the manner in which he 
handled a piece, by the exercise of judgment in placing 
big stones at the bottom and then working up gradu- 
ally, by his taste in fitting smaller pieces, by the 
thoughtful way in which he considered a stone and the 
careful manner in which he dressed it, I recognized a 
worker who was in love with his job. 

There were two pieces of interesting work which I had 
taken from the contractor and agreed to do myself. 
These were the furnishing of the stone and the building 
of the big living room and the library fireplaces. I had 
not watched Bates work three days before I had de- 
cided that he was the man I wanted to do this ex- 
tremely particular inside work. Privately I spoke to 
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him and asked him to begin laying aside especially 
beautiful pieces of stone for the construction of these 
two mantels. Later, when the framework was up and 
the time had come for building them, Bates and I went 
on our first job of stonework. I selected the stone and 
indicated the place I wanted it to occupy. Bates dressed 
-it and built with masterly skill; then I filled and evened 
the cracks. Among the stones gathered for the outside 
work I found a number of exquisitely beautiful pieces 
of that glacial formation commonly referred to in the 
Middle West as “‘pudden”’ stone. It consists of a 
snowy matrix worked powder fine in the far North on 
clean, water-washed locations, and this same snowy 
matrix seems to have a propensity for picking up granite 
pebbles, snow white, bright blue, and blood red. Some- 
times there are tinted pebbles. Sometimes the matrix 
is a shade of pink. Sometimes there is a red and gray 
formation ground so fine that Bates called it ‘‘Ham- 
burg steak,” but mostly the matrix is white, the 
pebbles deep blue and red. 

Immediately upon seeing this stone, I conceived the 
idea of building my library mantel from it exclusively, 

so I consulted with Bates, who thought it could be done. 
We began motoring over Noble County, where we found 
dozens of front yards decorated with extremely beauti- 
ful specimens of this stone, some of them no bigger 
than one’s head, and some of them huge formations 
weighing tons. 

When this mantel was completed to our satisfaction, 
enough stone remained to tempt us to build something 
else. So we began collecting again, and by and by we 
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decorated the road entrance to the cabin grounds with a 
pair of stone gateposts each three feet square and nine 
feet high, topped with three-foot tall great horned owls 
chiselled in Bedford stone from sketches I sent to the 
Bedford Stone Company. We worked together for days 
on the making and the topping of these posts. Fre- 
quently I was so tired I could scarcely get to the cabin 
at night. Many days I dressed the seams after Bates 
had laid the stone until the lime in the mortar cut my 
fingers to bleeding; but we were in the open air, mostly 
in the sunshine, thoroughly absorbed in our work. As 
before, the finishing of the posts left enough stone to 
encourage us to start another hunt in order that we 
might line the spring and make a runway for it. It took 
a two years’ search to collect this stone, and we made a 
joyful job of dressing up the spring just a little more 
beautifully. than any other spring that I have ever seen. 

When the war, the bitter cold of the winters of 1914 
and 1915, the lack of men understanding mechanics 
sufficiently to run the electric lights, the manufactured 
gas plant, and the gasoline engine that pumped the water 
supply, and the cheap, poor coal that threatened us with 
a fire each night, coupled with influenza, had worn me 
to the breaking point, I decided that hereafter I would 
have all the sunshine and the warmth I could get in 
life. When I found that I could get more of it in Cali- 
fornia than in any other place I ever had known, I 
began thinking about building a home there. I could not 
conceive of a home without a fireplace; and I could not 
conceive of a fireplace without Bates and ‘‘pudden” 
stone. I had become accustomed to Bates’s quick, pre- 
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cise movement, to his trend of thought, to his manner 
of speech, to his decency in his every dealing, to his 
reasonableness about his charges for his work, and to 
the care he exercised in trying to secure exactly the 
effect that I desired. So I could not enjoy a fireplace in 
California without “pudden” stone and Bates to dress 
it; that was sure. 

Previous to my reaching the decision to build a home 
in California I had done enough field work there during 
a five years’ residence to make me realize that I could 
not secure stone of the kind I wanted for my library 
fireplace; and I doubted very gravely if I could secure 
Bates. So the idea occurred to me to use a side of the 
ice house for a backwall and against it wire the stone of 
the mantels in the design I wanted and then have them 
packed, a piece at a time, in crates, and shipped to 
California with my household goods. So, for the fourth 
time, Bates and I started collecting “pudden” stone. 
By 1923, we had Noble County fairly well stripped, but 
Bates extended his activities to western Ohio and 
southern Michigan, and, on the day appointed, he 
appeared with the stone and the work began. 

One of these stones was a huge thing, and it gave 
promise, when broken, of being of a degree of beauty 
unequalled in all our former experience—the matrix 
was so finely ground and so snowy white, the pebbles 
were so big and of granite as fine in texture as flint. 
Colour came rarely, but with brilliance where it showed. 
This we could see from the outside. Bates decided to 
break this stone in three large sections and then quarter 
them. To accomplish this, he began drilling a hole one 
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third of the way from either end, working each to the 
same depth alternately to prevent an uneven break, and 
this is where Bill comes into the story. 

Bill was a printer by profession, until the bad air and 
the confinement of the office began sapping his strength. 
He came to the cabin as chief of field work in order to 
be out of doors. That was eight years ago. Day after 
day, Bill and I scoured the region for rare plants, shrubs, 
bushes, and vines that our collection did not contain. 
We learned together to go hungry without complaining, 
to avoid quicksands, to wade swamps and marshes, to 
take our medicine in regions infested with poisonous 
vines, rattlesnakes, and cross dogs. We were so ac- 
customed to each other that we did a great deal of our 
work without speaking. Bill knew by glancing at me 
what I wanted at hand next, and had it there. He was 
unusually silent, but never morose. Often 1 heard him 
humming a little tune when he was doctoring his car 
in the garage. In the basement, above the purr of 
machinery, a low whistle was mostly on his lips, and so 
long as I heard that little whistle going on beneath my 
feet, I knew that I would have electric light when I 
pushed a button, I knew that water would run when I 
turned a faucet, I knew that the chimney would be clean 
and draw, and that I would not be routed from bed to 
fight fire before morning, as I had been many times 
during the war. I knew that when I handed him my 
purse he would buy with judgment and return the exact: 
amount of change. I never shall forget the day I sent 
him to Fort Wayne to buy shock absorbers for my 
automobile. Bill came back without them. When I asked 
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him why, he looked at me in indignation. “Why,” he 
said, “they are highway robbers! They wanted a hun- 
dred dollars for those little things! We can’t afford that!” 
The price he named was precisely what I had been in- 
formed the shock absorbers would cost, and so expected 
to pay, but I thought maybe Bill was right about it. 
So I looked him straight in the eye and said: “Of course 
we can’t! We will just go on absorbing our shocks our- 
selves.” 

When the war came on, there was a month during 
which Bill and I avoided each other’s eyes. My work 
was SO important to me, so many people depended on it 
for daily comfort, Bill was so essential to the system we 
had built up, that it took a fight. I cannot recall at this 
instant which of us spoke first. I do not know whether I 
said: ‘‘ Bill, you must go,” or whether he said: “Mrs. 
Porter, I have got to go,” but I do know that he went 
down to Fort Wayne and enlisted. Then he explained 
the situation to the powers that were and asked for 
six weeks’ time, which they gave him. He came back to 
the cabin, and at the end of a month there was not a 
shingle loose on the roof, or a pane that needed putty in 
a window, or a loose board in the dock. He had fixed me 
up wherever I needed repairs for the present, and then 
he put in a couple of weeks more trying to provide 
against the future. 

Our last day’s field work together consisted of setting 
a_big basket of painted trilliums and making and sowing 
a bed of their seed. We used particular care, for the 
basket had been sent by a flower-worshipping parson of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Frick. I had, at his written re- 
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quest, done all I could to help him interpret the grace 
of God through flowers to his parishioners; he in turn 
sent me baskets of rare specimens for Wildflower Woods. 
Incidentally, he sent a fine, upstanding, he-man photo- 
eraph of himself in his uniform. So Bill and I planted 
with care; dusk was on us when we finished. Bill was to 
start in the morning; both of us knew it was our last 
work together, possibly forever. As the last seed was 
smoothed over and autumn leaves scattered, Bill lifted 
a deep spade full of earth, slipped from his hands the 
soiled field gloves that registered his degree of fastidious- 
ness, and dropped the worn things in the hole, covering 
them over. Then we both gathered up our personal para- 
phernalia; but I was slow. Every nerve in me ached; I 
could give money and any degree of talent I possessed 
cheerfully, but not the boy. Silently, Bill gathered up 
shovels, rakes, baskets, and climbed the hill to the 
garage. When he was gone I laid my head on the tiny 
grave and cried. 

He had gotten the best man he could find to take his 
place and coached him carefully in his duties; so in the 
morning I went down to Fort Wayne with him and_ 
saw that he had the proper equipment in his kit, that 
he had a watch that told time at night on his wrist, 
took him to his train, and put my arms around him 
and kissed him for the mother he had lost in babyhood: 
so Bill went to war. 

It was small comfort to me that he was assigned to 
driving trucks to deliver supplies at the front. Every 
day, for the duration of his absence, I saw Bill being 
blown to mincemeat by a stray shell. All I could do 
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was to knit his socks, send goodies, and write such 
letters as I should have written had he been my boy by 
blood. He was a good man and, of course, they kept 
him to the last minute they dared.. When he was dis- 
charged, he wrote me that he was coming straight to 
me after he had paid a short visit to his father. It was 
one of the best days of my life when Bill came back to 
the cabin—the same Bill, and yet an entirely different 
man. He had grown and taken on quite a bit of flesh. 
He was straight as a ramrod; he held his head high and 
stepped out with a quick military air. Before the war, 
he had been shy and self-deprecating; now he was con- 
fident. He took prominent part in the work of his lodge 
and the Legion. After his return, I made no pretense of 
telling him what to do. He knew what needed to be 
done, and he did it thoroughly and effectively, sys- 
tematically and on time; and there was that streak in his 
soul that made him take off his hat when he came down 
through the woods in May under the little tender gold 
leaves of spring, when every foot of the forest floor was 
covered with spring beauties and snow-boys, with 
adder-tongue lilies and blue-eyed Marys, and violets, 
gold, white, and yellow—a glowing carpet his own 
hands had helped to weave. 

Of course, Bill knew about the mantel Bates and 
I had planned more particularly than any we ever had 
planned before—a wonderful white mantel for the 
library of the baby mountain that I had bought on 
Madrona Lane in the Bel-Air Tract of Los Angeles. 
During the drilling of this biggest, finest stone of all, I 
had walked back through the woods, kodak in hand, 
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picking up bits here and there that I thought might 
some day come into use in my work. When I returned, 
I found Bill sitting astride one end of the great stone 
with a hammer and drill, working very nearly as efh- 
ciently as Bates. It was not the first time that Bill had 
found a spare hour and had voluntarily come to the 
stone job and helped Bates and me with his skill and 
his good taste. 

I climbed into a field car that was standing near to 
wait until the stone should be broken, and as I sat watch- 
ing them, I realized that Bates was working with a 
hammer that was very loose on the handle. Studying 
the situation, I cried to him sharply: “Bates, your 
hammer is loose! You may hit Bill squarely on the fore- 
head!’ 

It was characteristic of these two men that Bates 
pounded away without a quiver, and Bill never lifted 
his eyes to see whether the hammer might be safe or 
dangerous. Steady as clockwork, his sure stroke fell on 
the big steel chisel he turned in the hole he was drilling, 
and what he said was: “Make a tidy job of it, Bates. I 
don’t want to be mangled.” 

I watched them in dumb amazement, and then I said: 
“Bill, don’t you care whether that hammer hits you on 
the head or not?” 

“No,” said Bill tersely, “I don’t care. I am ready.” 

It was almost too much for me. I could not fathom 
his philosophy. I had to ask questions. 

“What do you mean,” I asked, “by being ‘ready’ ?’’ 

“T mean,” said Bill, biting off the words almost in a 
measured metre with the hammer strokes, “that I aim 
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to live my life so that every night, when I lay my head 
on my pillow, if the call comes, I am ready.” 

I thought that over a second, and then I said: ‘Well, 
Bates, it may be that Bill’s ready to go, but I am not 
ready to spare him. You stop using that mallet until 
you have driven a good stiff wedge into the handle.” 

Then I climbed out of the car, went back in the woods, 
and sat down alone to try to figure out exactly what a 
man under thirty meant when he did not even look to 
see whether a danger that had been pointed out to him 
really was a danger or not. I was trying to fathom this 
take-it-as-it-comes philosophy of a man that I had 
thought I knew very well; and I learned while I sat 
there in the dim greenness, companioned by the big 
beeches and the wild cherries and the blue ash, that I did 
not know Bill at all. He was a stranger to me. I com- 
menced to figure on how close I came to being “ready.” 
I found that I was anything in the world but “ready.” 
There were a lot of mistakes I had made for which I 
needed to atone. Yes, and by gracious! there were a lot 
of mistakes other people had made for which they 
needed time to atone to me. There were times when I 
had been unkind and when J had not done many of the 
things that I should have done. My business was not in 
proper order. The only thing that I could truly give my- 
self credit for was that, in the work I had done for the 
public, I had given my best; I had given all I had, and 
however poor or faulty it might be, it did represent 
honest, sincere work that had been unsparing of self, 
and I had divided the financial returns with my family 
and friends while I lived to see their enjoyment. 
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Almost every hour of every day since that time, that 
one word looms big on my horizon; I find it influencing 
my whole life and thought. I find myself each day trying 
to shape my affairs and my life so that, like Bill, when I 
lay my head on my pillow at might I can honestly and 
happily say: ‘Ready!’ 

Can you? 


Am I My Broruer’s KEEPER? 


ESUS CHRIST says that you are, and, in the 
WJ history of the development of the world up to the 
present time, records of the lives of conspicuous men 
give detailed history of no one other man who had the 
clearness of vision, the God-like conception of the hearts 
of men, the strength of purpose, the moral stability, 
the tenderness of heart, and all the things which com- 
bined to make the Saviour the outstanding figure of the 
well-authenticated history of His time. I cannot help 
the feeling that it was a little easier to be your brother’s 
keeper in the days of Jesus Christ than it is now. The 
world is not so very much older as the ages of worlds run, 
but, at that, great changes can occur in mental and 
physical conditions during such a stretch of time, and 
there is always the fact to remember that the land in 
which Jesus lived and performed His ministry was prac- 
tically tropical. Moving through the country, one was 
assured of a living from the luscious grapes that grew 
everywhere, the melons that ran over the ground, the 
honey of the wild bee, the milk of the goat and the ass, 
the dates and all sorts of tropical fruits that we are 
to-day cultivating, growing wild and in profuse state. 
What the land afforded can be amply gauged by the fact 
that the Children of Israel started upon a journey, on 
wanderings that stretched to forty years, with no 
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other provision for food than the milk and the meat of 
flocks that they drove before them. There is ‘no record 
of anyone having starved to death on this circuitous 
journey, although there is record that the women folk 
missed their gardens to such a degree that they wept 
for leeks and cucumbers. I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with their deprivations in both respects; certainly | 
should weep myself if I thought I couldn’t have a cu- 
cumber for forty years to come. 

The point is that, ina land so equipped for sustaining 
the people, with the people whose tastes had not been 
cultivated for meringues and glacés and frappés, no one 
hesitated to start on a journey of any length with the 
prospect before him of living off the land, aided here and . 
there by a bit of meal and oil to be secured in villages 
through which he passed, or at vineyards and cultivated 
spots. 

i In my own time here in America, travellers had a 
peculiar claim upon the hospitality of everyone living 
beside the highway. This hospitality had probably 
begun with the dawn of history and worked down as the 
tribes of men increased and scattered over the earth, 
those who had reached a spot and secured comfort shar- 
ing with those who passed on to push the frontiers 
farther across the face of the globe. The feeling that 
then developed that each man was responsible for the 
welfare of his brother, that it was his place to help him 
to live in comfort and spiritual light, obtained in the 
world up to the days of my youth and probably is in 
force all over the world to-day in varying degrees, 
though I confess that to-day I see no one going to quite 
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the extent in keeping their brethren that my father 
and mother went. They had lived through the ’Forty- 
niner days more than twenty years previous to my 
birth, but even in my day, two or three times a week, 
from my especial lookout in a big catalpa in a corner of 
the dooryard, I sighted covered wagons coming down the 
road. I used to wonder, as a child, why they did not stop 
at Stoops’ or Martins’ or Woods’ or Wolfs’, or some 
of the neighbours along the road above us. As I grew 
older, I realized that we lay in a little valley. From the 
top of the hill on the north you could look down and 
see the extreme length and breadth of our acres spread 
out in fair view—the big white house, the big red barn, 
the broad fields neatly fenced, the big orchard. Evi- 
dently these brothers on the road figured this would be a 
good place to come, and never in my life did I ever see 
their expectations disappointed. No matter how strenu- 
ous my mother’s day had been, no matter how much 
company or what the periodical work imposed by sewing, 
or harvesting, or butchering might be, she always had 
time to go to her gate with a smiling face and extend a 
hand of welcome to the tired woman and little children 
wearily climbing out of the big covered wagons that 
were slowly inching their way toward Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, or far-away California. She could always get 
her food off the stove, have a roaring fire, and help those 
strangers prepare their evening meal. There were always 
sweet hay and old blankets inf the barn for the men; 
there were always a bath and a bed for the women and 
children, and, when the wagon rolled on its course in 
the morning, there were windfall apples from the or- 
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chard, and new potatoes and green corn and garden truck 
by the peck loaded in as gifts, for, in those days, the 
cities were such tiny villages, and the country was so 
vast and fertile that farmers frequently fed splendid 
fruit and vegetables to their pigs and cattle because 
everyone had such plethora there was not enough sale 
value to make it worth a man’s time to leave his plough- 
ing and reaping to drive to the city markets with his 
surplus. And this is one of the things I mean when I 
say that it was easier to be your brother’s keeper in those 
days than it is now. 

I presume the world always will have its lilies that 
“toil not neither do they spin” in fields of labour. I 
recall that, in our neighbourhood, there were three or four 
families known as shiftless people, who simply would 
not work in summer in order that they might not suffer 
in winter. They relied upon the fact that men who did 
work and provision bounteously the cellars, garrets, 
and smoke houses for their families, when it really 
came to the point, would share before they would see 
anyone really starving. A few men then, as to-day, 
made a practice of allowing their brothers to keep 
them, but not nearly to such a degree as now. And I 
mean, too, when I say it is more difficult for us to be 
our brother’s keeper, that we are in a different environ- 
ment. We haven’t so much to give as our fathers and 
mothers had, and because we have been insanely 
prodigal and careless with our inheritance of natural 
resources, we have to work ten times as hard as our 
fathers and mothers did in order to have anything to 
support our own families, not to mention the keeping 
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of our brothers’. Destruction of bird life has increased 
slug and aphis; clearing millions of acres has bred heat 
and drought, and given sweep for raging, cyclonic wind- 
storms. When I watch the farmers and fruit growers of 
to-day battling for a crop against cinch bug, weevil, 
grub, slug, and aphis, it seems incredible that, in only 
one lifetime, there could have been such a change in 
farming conditions. With the rapid increase in popula- 
tion and the spread of civilization, the farms have 
grown smaller and work is more difficult. As we advance 
in manufacturing and discovering things for our ne- 
cessities and conveniences, life grows more complex; 
its duties multiply. It is not the simple question of open- 
ing your doors to a passing mover, letting him use your 
cook stove, sleep in your bed, and speeding him on his 
way with a few bushels of fruit and vegetables that 
might otherwise rot on the ground. With these things, 
in my father’s house, there always went, also, all the. 
spiritual gifts he had to offer. No man stopped at his 
house overnight without learning what he thought upon 
subjects of religion, politics, and civics. He had a gospel 
on all these subjects, and he preached it to everyone 
who came within the sound of his voice. He read the 
most heartening things he could find in the Bible to 
these daily passers-by, and then he knelt down and 
prayed to the Lord to hold them in the shelter of His 
hand during their long journey. cle asked God to open 
the hearts of all the people along their way that they 
might have help in reaching their promised land. He 
prayed that they would find happiness and comfort and 
loving friends at the end of their journey, and that 
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they might be among those deemed suitable to enter the 
kingdom of heaven when they had finished their course 
on earth. These things my father did freely and lavishly, 
but it did not cost him a penny in money. Much that ‘he 
gave would have rotted on the ground where it grew, 
had he not given it. Which is no discredit to my father; 
he had little money. Five dollars meant as much in 
those days as ten times that amount means now. They 
were days of bartering. You exchanged your corn for 
leather; butter and eggs for dry goods; fruit and vege- 
tables for tea and coffee; and filled your own sugar 
barrel from the sap of the maple. 

To-day, we have those “who toil not neither do they 
spin” all around us, and there is the same demand to 
give of what we have in material goods for their benefit, 
and because most of us have nothing to give in material 
goods, we are asked to give of our earnings and of our 
possessions, and I think most of us do give without even 
realizing or keeping any account of the extent to which 
we give, unless the rigours of income tax have driven 
us to this particular form of mental meanness. I never 
feel so truly small in my soul as I do when I pick up an 
author’s expense book, and write, “Fifty dollars to the 
Orthopedic Hospital” or the Salvation Army, or other 
of my favourite charities. 

Another thing that narrows our souls in the question of 
giving is the fact that the population has increased so 
that corporations have funds and officials to look after 
the needy, the expenses being paid from the taxes we 
pay, so that we do not come into personal contact with 
our brothers as we did in earlier times, especially those of 
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us who live in cities. There is not so much we can do for 
our brothers in dollars and cents to-day. There is not so 
much reason why anything should be done as there was 
formerly. It seems to me that the very biggest thing that 
anyone can do to-day in the line of being his brother’s 
keeper is to divide with him educational opportunities, 
spiritual opportunities, social opportunities. All any 
man needs is education. If he has it in the right degree 
he will attend to his soul and his body and his amuse- 
ments himself. We have grown into the habit of being, 
as a rule, churchgoing people. We willingly share our 
religion with anyone who wants to come within the walls 
where we worship, but I notice that in the churches 
things are reversed. In my day, the shivering, the thinly 
clad, got the first circle around the big stove that heated 
the place of worship. They got the most comfortable 
seats. Everything was done for them in an unobtrusive 
way to make them feel that the Lord loved them, and 
that He and everybody else sincerely wished that they 
would see the error of their ways and bestir themselves 
sufficiently to have comfortable clothing on their backs 
and sufficient food in their cellars. 

To-day, when I go to the big churches, I see the ushers 
leading the bankers and the brokers and the merchants 
and the professional people to their especially cushioned 
pews, each marked with the name of the owner, and, 
in a very small space, sometimes no space at all, the 
stranger within the gates, the brother who comes looking 
for help, must, of necessity, have rather a shut-out 
and forlorn feeling. He must know that he 1s sitting in 
somebody else’s pew; which calls to mind the story 
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of how a man of battle once chanced to enter the pew 
of a man of money, and presently there was slipped be- 
fore his vision a slip on which was written, “I pay five 
thousand dollars a year for this pew,”’ and the man of 
battle immediately scratched beneath the lines, “You 
pay too damn much.” That is the great trouble with 
most of us. We are paying “too damn much”’ for the 
minister who preaches to us, for the privilege of sitting 
in the pews of a church, for the clothes we wear, for the 
food we eat, for the recreation we seek, for the govern- 
ment under which we live. We are taxed to such an 
extent that it takes an enormous income in order to 
put one in a position in which he can attempt even in a 
small degree to share a house and food and clothing and 
spiritual benefit with his brothers, and many there be 
who absolutely cannot spare a penny. 

But in this connection, there is always the truth to 
tell, which is a great and shining truth. In keeping your 
fellow man, the thing you give to him which he remem- 
bers longest, which he prizes highest, is not money or 
anything you can buy with money. The thing you can 
give him which will do the most good in helping him 
along a way which may be rough through no fault of his 
own is just plain, old-fashioned love, sympathy, and 
comprehension. I have given many people money until 
it hurt; frequently, I have deprived myself and my own 
family of comforts that they would greatly have enjoyed 
in order to establish some degree of comfort for others 
with whom I came in contact, and I have learned the 
bitter lesson that nobody loves you in particular fora 
gift of material things. It is only when you give of your 
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heart, of your soul, of your brain, that you make for 
yourself an everlasting lover and an everlasting friend, 
and that you bestow upon your brother a thing which 
will warm him when he is cold, and feed him when he is 
hungry with a warmth and a food that is a product of 
the spirit, a thing that cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

You are your brother’s keeper when you give him this 
gift. When you give merely money, when you live daily 
before your brother in a manner that makes him envious 
and rebellious and hurt, both you and he, in almost 
equal degrees, become a menace to society. So it is up to 
each and every one of us to realize that, no matter what 
our station, or what our social and financial degree, in 
exactly the same proportion as always has existed, we 
are now, to-day, exactly as responsible for our brothers 
as men always have been and always will be. But there 
is a secret in this connection that many men and 
women have not learned. It is possible to extract the 
deepest joy from life for yourself only when you have 
done all in your power to help your fellow man with 
those gifts which are above money, without price, be- 
cause they are the higher gifts of the spirit. 


Do We Waste TIME? 
Y DEFINITION of success is being able tosatisfy 


the highest demands of your soul in such a manner 
as to enable you to live comfortably yourself and help 
your fellow man. In the accomplishment of any pur- 
pose, time is the most important factor. People complain 
continually because they have not time to do so-and-so. 
The answer is that we do have the time, it is God-given, 
twenty-four precious hours each day, and it is ours to do 
with as we please. It is strictly our own affair what we 
do with it; it is to be hoped that each individual strives 
to better himself and to help his neighbour. We must 
decide how best to utilize our time; how to divide our 
days so that we make the most of every minute—so 
much for sleep, so much for eating, so much for work, 
so much for relaxation, and so much for the secret 
ambition most of us carry in our hearts. How can we 
steal time from busy days to build our air castles on 
firm foundations and to make our dreams come true? 
To be successful, we must have tremendous will 
power, determination, and unfailing persistence. Some- 
times we must have sufficient personality to influence 
the ideas and methods of our associates; for it is quite 
true that human beings can be influenced. It is just a 
question of whether or not we possess enough tact to 
figure out the best method to pursue, for different in- 
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dividuals require different management. Treasure all 
your experiences with yourself and with others; guard 
them well, for they will serve you later in life. The 
person whose life is replete with interesting and unusual 
experiences is the person who will give to the world new 
ideas, refreshing thoughts, and incidents that are in- 
teresting because they are genuine—made real by ex- 
perience. It matters not what your business or occupa- 
tion is, whether you are specialist, professional, or a 
housewife with several children to care for, you can 
always inject something new and intriguing that will 
make your tasks more interesting both for yourself 
and for your associates. Success was never more elusive 
than it is to-day; for many of us, it seems to be soaring 
just out of reach. But working under pressure is stimu- 
lating, and should only spur us to greater efforts. 

This brings us to the question of time: do we use every 
minute we have to advantage, or do we waste many 
precious moments, either purposely or unconsciously? 
Our brains we must keep at work, whether our fingers are 
busy or not. It is constant thought that exercises our 
brains, and they must be exercised just as our bodies. 
It is thought that evolves the new ideas; it is thought 
that solves the most difficult problems; it is thought 
that finds a way over the rough places and smooths 
the path for uncertain footsteps. 

All right, then. We must spend our spare moments 
thinking; we must not waste them in idle gazing into 
space. Dreaming is all right if we make the dreams come 
true, but too many of us just dream, and the reality 
never comes. Do you think while you are riding, while 
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you are walking, while you are sewing, while you are 
playing golf, while you are washing, and while you are 
taking a bath, while you are on your way to work, and 
while you are rocking the baby to sleep? I once outlined 
a short story, for which I was paid a good price, while 
I was in a beauty parlour having my hair shampooed. 
This is what I mean by the time we waste; the time 
that our bodies may be relaxed and resting is the best 
time in the world for our brains to be active. There is 
sufficient time wasted in gossip and idle chatter in 
beauty parlours alone to evolve plans for saving a whole 
heaven full of souls, or for making fortunes in dollars or 
in friendship. 

I am writing this at my summer home on Catalina 
Island, ‘“The Isle of Smiles,” and as I sit before my 
open window there comes persistently to my ears the 
click of a typewriter. It is not the busy hum of a machine 
expertly used; it is the irregular, hesitating pecking 
of the inexperienced, teaching himself to write. I know 
what this means, for I taught myself to use a typewriter, 
and I use only three fingers of each hand! But to get 
back to my unknown neighbour—the sound comes from 
between the tiny cracks of a Japanese porch screen 
which is never pulled up; I have never seen who is 
there unceasingly at work, for there are no chairs and 
no feet on that porch floor; only a bed. Some ambitious 
soul is striving to make dreams come true; someone who 
is an invalid, or recuperating from an illness; someone 
is doing his utmost against odds to bring happiness to 
himself or others; somebody not wasting any time; the 
persistent click of that machine is almost uncanny! 


DO WE WASTE TIME? a6) 


Wakeful hours during the night give marvellous op- 
portunities for thought. I believe that I think more 
clearly, and with greater beauty, during the darkness 
and stillness of the night than at any other time. My 
bed stands where I can look out upon a stretch of sky, 
and a few clouds drifting across the face of the moon or 
the twinkling stars shedding their kindly light through 
the night seem to encourage and stimulate my brain 
as the brilliant light of day refuses to do. I always keep a 
pad and a pencil tied to my old “‘four-poster,”’ so that I 
never lose what comes to me in the night. 

A diversity of occupation helps to keep one’s brain 
clear, and one’s viewpoint unwarped. This is not possi- 
ble for everyone; but if you stop to count the different 
things you do in a day, you may be surprised at the 
variety of your duties. I was once asked to write a list of 
the events in any one day of my life, which was to stand 
as typical of all the other days. This I found impossible. 
Some days I am a natural historian afield hunting rare 
flowers. Some days I am an amateur photographer, hid- 
den among the bushes with a camera trained on a bird 
nest. Some days I am high up in the mountains dictating 
book material or magazine articles to my secretary. 
Some days I am on a raft on the ocean gathering stone 
when the tide is out. Some days I am working with stone 
masons making drinking fountains or seed trays for the 
birds, or setting up mantels of ‘pudden”’ stone for my 
home. Some days I am on my hands and knees trans- 
planting rare wild flowers. Some days I am dressing 
dolls for little crippled children. Some days I am criticiz- 
ing manuscripts for struggling youngsters who are trying 
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to write. Some days I am painting moths to illustrate a 
book. Some days I play with my grandchildren, and go 
on picnics with my family or friends. Life turns a page 
every morning and opens up busy days for me; and I © 
am glad, for J cannot be happy unless I am occupied 
with something useful. And I hope fervently that each 
of you has something to do, or, if you have not, then I 
hope you will look about and hunt something to occupy 
your brain and your hands. There is nothing more 
pathetic and pitiful than the individual who has 
“nothing to do.”’ There is so much to be done! I only 
pity the limp, apathetic creatures whose sole ambition 
in life is seeking a continual round of pleasure; they do 
not find it; they only think they do; underneath, they 
are bored and disgusted. 

We possess two other important factors which are in- 
valuable in aiding us to make each minute count for 
something, our eyes and our ears. We allow so much to 
escape us that might be used to advantage. Wherever 
you are, do not talk all the time; occupy yourself with 
seeing and studying others and listening to what they 
have to say. You will be surprised at how much you will 
learn. Watch life that is going.on around you while 
you are sitting in theatres, railway stations, street cars, 
or anywhere that your daily round of duties takes you. 
The more you learn of human nature, the wiser you will 
become in the ways of this world. We never learn too 
much, and somewhere, some time, the observations 
we have made, and the experiences we have had, will 
prove useful. The more knowledge we have of humanity, 
the better equipped we are to fight our way; and, for the 
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most part, life is a fight; it is not a rose-strewn pathway 
where the sun is always shining. 

So, 1f you occupy your brain, your eyes, and your ears 
with whatever is going on around you, wherever you 
are, you will not waste any time; you will improve each 
minute; twilight will find you with a bit of knowledge 
or a lesson learned which was not included in your daily 
routine. I do not mean that we are never to play. 
Grown-ups need a playtime as much as children, and a 
short time for rest and relaxation should be a part of 
everyone’s day. The customs of living and habits of 
doing things are changing so rapidly with all the 
modern discoveries and inventions for simplifying our 
tasks that work which had to be done by hand a genera- 
tion or two ago can now be done by machinery, the 
result being that our brains, hands, and feet are not get- 
ting the training they had in the past. We must make 
up for this; we must not allow ourselves to stagnate; 
we must keep pace and move along with the procession 
of the years; we must be constantly alert. Therefore, 
we must not waste a minute of our time. 


One Way To ReEaR A Boy 


HERE is an old truism that a fountain cannot 

very well rise higher than its source, and so, in 
order that you get the picture that I want to present to 
your credence, it is necessary that I begin with the 
father and then dwell a few minutes on the mother of the 
particular boy concerning whom I am going to write. 
Very likely the boy could not have happened except 
as an emanation of the souls which produced him. I am 
going to assure you, also, that there is absolutely no 
romance in this that I write. In so far as I know and 
think and believe, what I write is true experience, either 
my own or that of someone on whom I rely. I am not 
“making up” things out of my head. I am giving ex- 
perience from a lifetime frequently too rich in personal 
experience for personal comfort; nevertheless, true ex- 
perience. The thing that I am about to tell you did not 
happen in my immediate family, but it did happen in the 
family of a dear friend of mine in whose house I am fre- 
quently a visitor, always welcome, and where I feel quite 
as much at home as I do in my own family. 

So now, to get back to my beginning: the man of the 
family. Picture to yourself a man of medium height, 
slender, neat as a new glove; a man of refined sensibilities 
and fastidious taste; a man who has an eye wide open 
for what is going on in the world and an ear to the ground 
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for the rumblings of any portent that may come into his 
province, that he may help handle it if a storm should 
break either in his city, his state, or his country; a man 
who has studied all his life to make of himself a scholar 
and a gentleman; a man who detests coarseness and 
vulgarity; a man who could not be hired under any 
consideration to listen voluntarily to or to repeat a lewd 
story; a man who loves good clothes and arrays himself 
beautifully in the latest modes for men; who has bright, 
clear eyes and crisp, waving hair, and though nearly 
sixty, a skin as clear as a schoolgirl’s used to be; a man 
who has never tampered with strong drink and who has 
no taste for tobacco; a man whois a good fellow, who likes 
to fish, to hunt, to row a boat, to ride a horse, to-drive a 
good car, and who gets a bit of keen enjoyment out of 
letting the other fellow eat his dust; a man who has 
been a partner in a big business in the state of Indiana 
and who, during the lifetime of that partnership, offered 
the best of his intellect and the best of his strength to 
the concern and came out of it with sufficient means to 
make him highly independent; a man who always has 
_stood in his town as one of its leading business men; 
who always has stood among his neighbours as a man of 
incorruptible morality; a man who has always attended 
church and allowed his position to be clearly defined 
_ as to his belief in God and the immortality of the soul, 
and who has never shirked what he felt to be his share 
of his responsibility for his brethren. If that is not 
quite a figure of a man, I would be glad to have you lead 
me up to a finer! 


That is half of the partnership. The other half is the 
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woman, a woman very slight, a little taller than the 
average woman, standing so straight she almost leans 
backward; a woman with red hair and big, prominent 
brown eyes; a woman with a voice exceptionally sweet 
who all her life has taken a pride in speaking a brand of 
English that you will very seldom hear excelled in any 
land or any clime where English is spoken. She never 
slurs an ending; never misplaces an accent. She spends a 
great deal of spare time reading the best books that 
ever have been written. Nobody ever told me and I 
never could vouch for it, but I have always had a feeling 
that she began life as a milliner. Just from the way she 
picks up a hat and twists around a bow and sets a plume 
at a little different angle and stands before a glass and 
pulls it on her head and cocks that head on one side, I 
got the feeling that she had had a little more experience 
with hats than with any other youthful occupation. 
She happened to be one of a large brood, and inci- 
dentally I might remark that two or three brothers of 
that brood made millions, and a couple of sisters selected 
the kind of men who were able to accumulate and to 
hold on to millions of their own. 

In the beginning these two people were young, strong, 
full of health, and oozing ambition. He went at his job 
of being a merchant, hammer and tongs. She went at 
her job of being his wife, his housekeeper, and the 
mother of his children, with all the energy she possessed. 
In the beginning they were poor, just as a great many 
of us were. She could not afford to keep a maid. She did 
her own washing and ironing. She cooked the meals 
and swept the floors and blacked the cook stove and 
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made her own clothes and those of her children, and 
very largely the underwear and shirts that were worn 
by her husband. So her days were very full, and she and 
this man lived their days, each day at a time, planning 
everything together, talking everything over, figuring on 
every least detail of his business or of hers. By and by, 
when the boy and the girl came into their home, they 
decided that they would rear their children after an 
individual plan. They would not do what everyone else 
was doing; they would do what they thought was the 
thing to do, and they would see what results they got. 
With this picture in mind, it will not be difficult to see 
what kind of girl such rearing would evolve. As she was 
frequently a visitor in my home, one of the dearest of 
young things on earth to me, I can vouch for her being 
as sweet a girl, as true a girl, as fine and cleana girl as 
ever grew up in one of the proudest homes in our land. 
Some way, I have always had the feeling that girls did 
not need the care and the supervision that boys do, that 
they were somehow a little finer, a little safer, a little 
easier to rear than boys. Lately, I am not so sure that 
this idea still obtains with me. I am not so sure to- day 
that the girls do not need quite as careful and exacting 
training as the boys. 

But it was about how this one boy was reared that 
I want to tell you, and if I have made the picture look 
discouragingly serene and cheerful to you, I will ask 
you to wait a minute until I pick up my palette and 
smear on a little black paint. The father and mother 
were happy to begin with. They were prosperous from 
the start because they worked hard, and were generous, 
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and saved their money, and helped their neighbours. 
But do not let yourself believe that their lives were all 
sunshine, that there was not sickness that kept their 
hearts standing still at times, that there were not acci- 
dents that resulted in irreparable disaster, that there 
were not aches and pains and business struggles and 
everything that you and I have to face in the daily busi- 
ness of living, because those things were part and parcel 
of the things that this couple—just a typical American 
couple—had to wade through and to fight through and 
to face; the same as you and [ have had to wade through 
—times of sickness and financial stress, and all kinds 
and conditions of rough weather that racks the soul and 
tries the mental fibre very frequently almost past en- 
durance. 

To begin at the beginning with the training of the 
boy of this family—and, of course, practically the same 
training with feminine touches was exercised on the girl 
—from the time this boy could toddle he was given a 
little work to do about the house, not allowed to play 
all day. When it was time for Mother to begin the 
nightly dinner and for Father to come home, the young- 
ster picked up the papers and put away the toys and 
straightened up the house for Father, because Father 
had to work very hard to earn the money to buy the 
lights and the fires and the good food that they were 
going to have for supper. The house must be in nice 
shape. Father’s chair must be beside the fire; his slip- 
pers and paper must be ready. 

When the boy grew older and was ready to start to 
school on stormy winter days, he could finish his lunch 
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early and hurry past the store on the way to school 
with a lunch for Father. He had to carry it very care- 
fully because sometimes there were things in it that 
would spill, and if they spilled Father would not have so 
good a lunch. There were things that were hot, and if he 
stopped to play with other boys and allowed anything 
to detain him, Father’s lunch would be cold. From the 
time he was such a little tad that without his knowledge 
it had to be done over after him, he could clean Father’s 
shoes, because Father had very beautiful, slender feet 
and he wore exquisitely fine, beautifully shaped leather 
shoes. He changed them frequently because he stood on 
his feet a great deal and they became tired. He could 
clean Mother’s shoes and Sister’s, and his own, and he 
could keep the kitchen wood box full of wood. He could 
rake the yard and climb up and saw dead limbs from the 
trees and work them into firewood. 

From the time when he was a little fellow, he learned 
not to waste a single thing. Old papers were folded 
away to sell. Old books were carried to the library in 
case there should be someone’ who would like to have 
them. As soon as the magazines were read they were 
carried to school or given to someone else. Everything 
was kept in circulation. The minute the family finished 
with the clothing they were wearing, somebody else had 
a chance to see what they could do with it. 

From the very first, this boy earned, or felt that he 
earned, all the money he spent. Nobody gave him sums 
every week just because he was in existence. He was 
taught that he had his niche in the world to fill; that 
he had his work to do; that that work was worth a price 
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and the price was forthcoming. Sometimes he worked 
very hard on Saturday delivering packages from the 
store. Sometimes he could run errands. Sometimes he 
could tie bundles. He could wash the carriage and curry 
the horse. In those days, almost every prosperous 
family kept:a cow in the stable and had their own milk. 
He could look after the cow. 

By and by, as the family grew more prosperous, a maid 
came into the kitchen. The last I heard of her, she had 
been there in the neighbourhood of twenty years, and 
her only hope was to be able to take care of her beloved 
family as long as she should live. Theirs was a maid who 
was not serving particularly for the money she earned, 
but who had a job she liked and who did her level best 
on it because she was in fibre considerably like the 
people whom she served. 

When the wonderful maid happened, there was time 
for Mother to do more work in the church, in the 
mothers’ meetings in school, in the club work. Being 
Irish and having a quick wit and a little bit of an accent 
on her tongue, with just a little more facility, just a 
little more ease, just a little differently from other 
women, she could recite. She could tell funny stories. She 
had a red-headed Irish sense of humour that made her 
see the most comical side of things. There was scarcely a 
night that her dinner table was not in an uproar over 
something she had seen during the day. She was so ex- 
cellent a companion that her husband and children never 
found such good entertainment anywhere else in all the 
world as she always had ready for them when they came 
home. In the remembering of these stories, in the reciting 
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of them, she kept widening her vision, developing her 
brain, investigating things, hurrying to the library for 
facts and facts and yet more facts. By and by, the day 
came when the simple little home in which she had 
started was no longer necessary. The little house that 
had been so long a nest could go to somebody else, and 
she could amply afford to ‘have a big house, with the 
kind of room she had always wanted for her faithful 
maid, the kind of room the boy designed for himself, as 
his special province, the kind of room the girl wanted 
for her very own, the kind of room the whole family 
planned for their living room, for their reception room, 
for their guest room, and the kind of room the man and 
‘woman wanted together for their own quarters. 

In the building, two things happened to this house 
that were slightly unusual. From the very beginning 
this mother kept her children at home. There never were 
any restrictions placed on the number of children who 
came to play with them. The girl might bring her friends, 
and once or twice a week she might have little girls to 
remain with her for the night. The boy might bring his 
friends; but the one rule that never failed was that they 
must play in the open, on the boy’s own premises. From 
the time he was big enough to go, mittened and muffled, 
-into the snow and shovel paths and build snow men, 
while he was out the mother sat on the side of the house 
on which he was playing with her darning, or her sewing, 
or a book, and every single day she had the time to see 
and to overhear what was going on. Almost every single 
evening when dusk began to gather and it was time to 
come in for dinner, there were spicy cookies or dough- 
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nuts, or some treat that the boy might divide with his 
playmates. When this big-eyed lady with her wealth of 
red-gold hair came out and divided these treats with 
the children of the neighbourhood and of the town, she 
usually sat down on the steps and held the pan on her 
knees and handed out the contents. If any boy had done 
an unselfish thing, a generous thing, a rather brave 
thing, if somebody had swung by his toes from a rafter 
or made a high jump, he was complimented. And if 
somebody had inadvertently forgotten himself and 
said a bad word, a vulgar word, a word that soiled the 
mind and the lips, that boy was asked to step in a 
minute. He was taken away by himself and this gracious 
lady sat down beside him and put her arm around him 
and told him what she had overheard and why she 
thought it was an unwise thing that boys should begin 
using such words and very gently and firmly he was 
told that it must not ever happen. again, because if it 
did, the gate would be shut and he would not be asked 
inside any more. 

There were times when this lady could not very well 
afford quite all the toys she bought and all the play- 
things she devised and all the swings and stilts and sleds 
and ponies to ride. She really had to do without some 
other things. But she always managed to have plenty of 
amusement for the children and it was always clean and 
wholesome. And she was always there to see that they 
played the game square. 

When the big house came, there was a great big room 
in the basement. It had a work bench in it and a work 
table, and there were all sorts of planes and chisels and 
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saws and implements for building bird houses and 
squirrel houses and things to mend broken toys with, 
and things to make new toys. Her mind was so fertile 
that there never was a time when a flock of boys came 
swarming into her living room and demanded to know 
what they could do next, that she could not suggest 
something for them to do. If the day ever came when 
she could not, then she fed them, and while they were 
eating she read to them—not namby-pamby things, but 
history, poetry, very often high-sounding, heroic, in- 
flammatory stories that kindled the imagination and 
evolved deep respect in the hearts of these boys for the 
Book of all books. 

When she got through with this wonderful room in the 
basement, she began on the garret. There was a big 
room there, and whereas the basement had been for 
work, the garret was mostly for play. There was a back 
stairway that led up to it. There were swings in it and 
trapeze and everything the boys could think up and 
build for themselves to exercise the muscles of their bod- 
ies and keep their minds engaged. The garret door stood 
open and the lady was always close enough that she 
could hear, because she made a point of keeping on the 
job in summer and of being at home by the time school 
was out in the winter. Very frequently she curtailed 
the card club and the literary club and the social oc- 
casion, but nothing ever stopped ner from going straight 
home when the boy would be home from school, when 
he would bring his playmates with him and when not 
only her boy but the boys of from half to a dozen differ- 
ent mothers would be in her keeping. 
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Then, for the refinements of life, and in order that the 
boy might not get the idea that there was nothing in 
life but play, she kept close watch on school work. 
Every night before he laid his head on his pillow, his 
mother knew what his lessons were for the coming day 
and whether he already had them prepared or had the 
knowledge with which to prepare them. 

One feature of the new home wasa library. It was an 
unusual library because it was divided into three equal 
parts. One part was for the father and mother, one 
part was for the girl, and one part was for the boy. 
Into these parts for the boy and girl there went a steady 
stream of books that would help them with their les- 
sons—encyclopedias, reference books, dictionaries, sup- 
plementary histories. Nothing was ever spared that 
money could buy that would put into the hands of 
these two children the tools that they needed to help 
them get a new twist on their school work. The mother 
always had some question to ask, some comment to 
make, some supposition to promulgate, that brought 
out the human side of history, or geography, or mathe- 
matics. She never forgot anything she had read any- 
where. She could tell the old story of Conrad Lang and 
his mistake in mathematics through which he lost his 
mind. She could tell a million other stories that lightened 
the tedium of school work and made it interesting. 

Into the new house there went a fine piano and an 
equally fine violin. Both children had evidenced musical 
ability, and from the time they were tiny tots they had 
had their music lessons. So, by the time the new house 
had been accomplished, they had arrived at a degree of 
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proficiency. As smooth as running water, beautifully 
inflected, the girl played the masterpieces of the world’s 
great composers, played them with a sympathy and a 
beauty of interpretation that is very seldom attained by 
an amateur; and, standing back of her, the boy played 
on the violin. Because the house was always open and 
always full of light, with cheery, open fireplaces and 
flowers blooming and birds singing and exquisite music 
emanating from it, the family never were lonely. The 
neighbours were always running in, company was al- 
ways coming. 

When automobiles came along, there was a car for the 
old folks and there was a car for the boy and girl. It 
was big enough to pick up the little girl that the boy liked 
best, and it was big enough to pick up the boy that the 
girl liked best, and together they went to the dances 
and danced artistically and beautifully, modestly and 
reasonably, as they had been taught, and came home at 
a proper hour and went to bed and slept the sleep of 
the untroubled. 

By and by, the day came when the boy began to havea 
curiosity about things. This dear lady began with robins. 
She explained to me that there were so many of the 
robins; they were so familiar. They swarmed through 
the apple trees that stood around the house. They were 
so ubiquitous and so friendly—birds would be friendly 
about a house like this—that she could show the boy 
just how the cock robin sat up on an apple branch and 
sang and sang, and swelled his breast and poured out 
his heart in a rapture of love-making to the little brown 
lady of his choice. Then she pointed out to him the act 
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of mating and explained to him how it was accomplished 
and what happened. They watched the process of nest 
building, and when brooding time came along, they saw 
to it that the cats were kept out of the premises. The pan 
of water was always filled. If there was no garden in 
process of making, a few shovels of black earth were 
turned up along the back fence every morning to make a 
place for Father Robin to get worms for his hungry 
family. When the little birds came the boy and girl 
watched how they were fed. 

By and by, the mother called the attention of the little 
fellow to one of the neighbour women, and she whispered 
a great secret to him. She told him what was going to 
happen. She made it as nearly like the robin story as 
she could make it. Together they watched. The boy 
knew about it when the doctor’s coupé stopped before 
the gate one day. White-lipped, unable to eat his lunch, 
he walked back and forth, and every once in a while 
he reported as to what was going on. Finally, unable to 
stand the strain any longer, he begged his mother to go 
and see if the little robin child had not come yet. So 
she went over and found that it was there. She hurried 
back to tell her boy. She slipped him in the back door 
and she let him see the tiny red bit of humanity and 
explained to him how tender it was, how frail it was, how 
the little eyes must be kept in the dark. She showed him 
the perfect little hands. She showed him the little head, 
so misshapen, and explained why it was misshapen. 
She showed him where it had been hurt until it was 
bruised and places seeping blood. She let him under- 
stand that there had been pain to bear—pain for the 
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tiny baby, and excruciating pain for the mother. But 
now she was safe, and she had her little person, and he 
was worth the price. 

The boy was very quiet and very wide-eyed about it. 
When they got home, he stood before her and he said: 
“Mother, is that what happened to you in order to give 
me life?” 

His mother said: ‘‘ Yes, dear.” 

He thought about it a while and then he said: ‘“‘We 
men ought always to be very careful of mothers, 
shouldn’t we?”’ 

She said: ‘Yes, dear.” 

The following vacation she got on the train and she 
took that youngster to Washington. She showed him 
the Capitol of his country. She took him to Congress 
when it was in session and to the Senate, and she con- 
trived that he should meet a president and shake hands 
with him. She showed him the great Congressional 
Library and the money vaults and the money. 

Then she took him to the Smithsonian Institute. She 
gained access for him to the private exhibits of the 
Institute, and, in plaster casts and modelled forms, she 
showed him how men were made, how their bodies were 
formed, what functions they were supposed to fill. Then 
she knelt beside him and put her arms around him. 
With her own hands she uncovered the casts of women, 
women in their natural state, women distended with 
pregnancy, women giving birth to children, tiny new- 
born babies. Then she went on to those other cases that 
showed what happened when people had gone wild and 
broken the laws of God and man and diseased their 
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bodies. She told him, and she proved to him, what loath- 
some diseases would ravish the bodies of men and 
women if they were promiscuous. She showed him why 
both men and women should be clean. She told him 
that if a man was not careful to live a cleanly and a 
sane and wholesome life, if he wilfully ran risks that 
resulted in diseasing his body, the little children that 
were born from him would suffer. She showed him what 
would happen to the girl he married. She showed him 
for how many generations feeble minds would persist. 
She showed him the results of alcoholism and other 
vice. 

Then she did something over which I always have 
marvelled. She took him to a home for feeble-minded, 
to orthopedic hospitals. She showed him little diseased 
bodies, the crippled children, the deformed children, 
the scrofulous children. She showed him what men and 
women brought into the world when they forgot their 
religion, their God, and indulged themselves at the 
expense of their flesh and blood and of their country. 
She showed him the awful expense of building and main- 
taining these institutions, and she showed him the hope- 
lessness of ever making over these diseased and de- 
formed bodies into strong, healthful men and women. 

She marched that youngster through a prison and 
showed him men behind bars who had taken things 
that did not belong to them, who had not been able to 
control their tempers and had killed. When she got 
through with her ocular demonstration of the wages 
of sin, she had a youngster on her hands who was 
exactly as anxious to keep his body clean, to keep his 
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temper and his appetites under control, as his mother 
was anxious to have him. 

All that happened some years ago. At the present 
minute the boy has courted and married his sweetheart 
and has founded a home of his own. I am telling you 
about him because I want it distinctly understood that 
what this one woman did, every other mother in this 
country can do. It may not be possible to spend the 
money that this mother spent. It may not be possible 
to take the long trip. But every mother has to her hand 
material, if she is sufficiently interested to take the time 
to use it. There is not a mother living who, if she loves 
her son with sufficient depth and sincerity, cannot teach 
him the robin lesson, cannot earn his sympathy while 
he is young—sympathy for the neighbour woman or for 
herself. There is not a mother living who has not in 
some way the examples to hold up of the ravages that 
can be wrought by alcoholism and immorality, if she 
cares to take the time to point them out to her child. 

Therein lies the crux of the whole matter: The mother 
who cares to take the tume. This mother found the time to 
give. She loved to give it. She could have spent all the 
money on herself that she spent on the boy, but she 
very wisely figured that it would be much easier to rear 
the boy exactly as she did rear him, to spend the money 
on work tables and wagons and trapezes and roller 
coasters of home-made origin and execution, than to 
spend it in his defense in case she allowed the schools 
and the streets and the cafés and the dance pavilions 
to rear him to the place where his appetites were uncon- 
trolled and his passion unbridled, and his hand flew 
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in haste and murder was scored up against him. She 
figured that what she invested in the boy in youth 
would come back to comfort her in old age. She figured 
that, by the course she pursued, she could make a fully 
rounded, outdoor man, a strong physical specimen, a 
man of sane mentality, a man who would mean some- 
thing when it came time for him to take his place and 
show where he stood for his God and his government 
and his fellow man. 

So this is how one mother of my acquaintance reared 
her boy, and I will vouch for him as one of the finest, 
most sane and wholesome and manly men it has been 
my lot to know in all my experience in this world. This 
is the method that I would recommend to all fathers 
and mothers. You cannot begin too soon to teach your 
boy to work, to shoulder responsibility, to learn what he 
owes the father who supports him, to learn what he 
owes his government, to learn what he can do from the 
time he is a tiny little tot that will be of help to his 
family and community. If any father and mother allow 
prosperity to make an idler and a wastrel of their boy, 
if they allow him to grow up without responsibility, 
without teaching him the value of a dollar or anything 
concerning the rights of other people, they have got in 
the end to face the fact that, when he stands before the 
Court, it is not the boy but they themselves who should 
be forced to face the judge and answer: “Guilty.” 


EpucaTinc MoTHer 


ECENTLY a very dear friend of mine delivered 
herself of the opinion in my presence that the chief 
activity of the youngsters of the present day consisted 
in “educating Mother.” The phrase caught my ear 
and I began thinking on the subject, and asking ques- 
tions, and I have reached the conclusion that probably 
this is the explanation that lies at the bottom of what 
seems to a great many of the elders of the present day 
a condition that is becoming, to say the least, alarming. 
The mothers of the present day were educated by their 
parents. There was very nearly one fixed and universal 
law taught to all of us concerning the proper conduct 
on a given occasion, concerning dress, concerning re- 
ligion, concerning social customs, and I believe that the 
mothers of to-day started out with the intention of rear- 
ing their daughters very nearly as they were reared, 
with the exception of changes made imperative by new 
discoveries and inventions and rapidly changing living 
conditions. I think I, with a great many other mothers, 
feel that we lost our grip and that things went very 
' largely as we would not care to have them go, during 
the war. The mental stress of that period was so terrible, 
the financial stress so exacting, the demand that each 
and everyone do and give so overwhelming, that we 
relegated everything else to the background—even our 
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children. For almost four years, women sewed and 
knitted frantically, attended committee meetings, met 
trains, cooked for soldiers, took up an unaccustomed 
routine of housework in order to free their cooks and 
housekeepers for work in shops, in stores, in positions 
that men heretofore had been filling; and all children 
everywhere were neglected. They were left too much to 
their own devices. And during these four years they 
plunged into an uncharted sea and daringly struck out 
to make their own way. Freedom such as they never 
before had hoped to enjoy was theirs. Together these 
boys and girls discovered a world of liberty unheard of 
previously. During those four war years, thousands of 
children escaped from the control of their parents. 
During the latter part of the war period, there came 
abruptly the complications of prohibition. Only God 
knows why women who always had stood for prohibi- 
tion at that time permitted small distilleries to be set up 
in the basements of their homes; and whether they al- 
lowed it or not, and whether they knew about it or not, 
sons and daughters went to the basement and sampled 
the bottles of home brew and filled flasks which the 
boys and, in many instances, the girls, also, carried in 
their pockets. 

Now that conditions are beginning to settle and men 
and women are coming back to sanity and reason, I 
find everywhere among both mothers and fathers an 
expression of horror at the extent to which their children 
have slipped from their control. They have established 
a world for themselves. They have decided upon what is 
right and proper conduct for themselves, and they are 
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now busily engaged in “educating” their parents, the 
mothers especially, in accordance with their ideas. I 
had thought the woman to whom I referred in the be- 
ginning one of the most careful, exacting, and conserva- 
tive mothers in my acquaintance, but I was dumb- 
founded to hear her say that she was so glad to get from 
another woman who had conversed with her daughter 
exactly what it was that Sarah thought and felt on 
certain subjects, since she had no success whatever in 
finding out for herself. 

I believe it has always been said that the mothers of 
one generation are shocked at what their children think 
and feel and want to do in the next. A general feeling 
is attributed to the elders that nothing is the way it 
used to be, that the world in general is going to the bow- 
wows, and that youth is daring to an unprecedented 
degree. We have progressed so rapidly in matters of 
discovery and invention that one lifetime will encom- 
pass methods of transit running from an ox cart to an 
airplane. My mother mounted the back of her horse 
and rode miles to have an hour’s conversation with a 
neighbour; to-day she could go to a telephone and talk 
across the continent, while the radio makes a programme 
broadcast in Los Angeles audible in London. We are 
forced to admit that things are going at a speed that 
the world never before has known. This is why it has 
become necessary for the mothers of the present day to 
sit down and readjust themselves, to try to find out 
exactly what is going on in the world, and how they 
are to manage the task of keeping in touch with their 
youngsters, of exercising some degree of influence and 
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restraint on situations with which they do not agree. 
I am fairly sure that every sane mother for physical 
reasons, if she has no moral objections, would prefer 
not to see her daughter smoking cigarettes. | am very 
sure that she would not agree to her girl carrying a 
flask, and I am reasonably certain that she would not 
want her to gamble for money, or indulge in the undue 
personal contact of many of the risque dances of the 
present vogue, or to indulge in the vulgarity of what 
are lightly referred to as “‘petting parties.’’ On this 
ground I can be reasonably certain that any properly 
minded mother will take a firm stand. The trouble is 
that, during the war, parents were travelling on one 
road and children were travelling another, and their 
paths became so widely divergent that now it is difficult 
for them to get together again; and while there still 
seems to obtain among parents the idea that they are 
educating their children, it seems to me, as I watch 
what is going on, that there is a preconcerted idea among 
the young folks that to-day it is up to them to educate 
their parents. 

The world has probably never known such a cocksure 
bunch of youngsters as inhabit it to-day. They are posi- 
tive that they are right. Our old-fashioned notions 
about conduct, dress, amusements, religion, and educa- 
tion are not only obsolete; they were wrong from the 
beginning. So one of the chief industries of the youth 
to-day is to “educate Mother.” As a rule, Father has 
not much to do with it. He is too busy earning the 
enormous sums of money required to pay the bills. 
Too many civic, religious, and social duties fall upon 
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his defenseless shoulders. The real task of the youngsters 
of to-day is to “educate Mother.” I candidly admit 
that there are instances in which Mother has been edu- 
cated to her benefit. 

Take, for example, the wave of horror that swept 
over the country when we were brought face to face 
with the fact that the young girls were beginning to dis- 
card their corsets, especially at dances. There were a 
few months of chaos during which the nice girls who 
wanted to dance and who did not dare leave home with- 
out their stays, discarded them in the dressing room, or 
sat, shamed and partner-less wallflowers. In the end, 
most of them succumbed; “parking your corset’’ be- 
came the rule if you wanted to dance. And we elders 
were shocked and horrified. We whispered about it and 
shook our heads and said something drastic should be 
done. No one thought something drastic should be 
done any more honestly or any more seriously than I. 
But I have tried all my life to be reasonable and honest 
when I started to investigate a condition of affairs of 
which I did not approve, and to look at all sides of it and 
at every point of interest bearing on it. I made it my 
business to watch with unprejudiced eyes a number 
of balls where the dressing rooms were heaped high 
with discarded stays. I sat one night at a table in the 
Ambassador close to the dancers and watched the 
youngsters who were without stays. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that these girls were doing precisely what 
most of us had been saying should be done for a great 
many years. We had been howling about the evils of 
corsets, we had been declaring that our girls were ruining 
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their health, that our young married women were im- 
pairing the health and the proper formation of their 
children by the evils of the corset. Suddenly a situation 
had arisen, and with no influence on our part the 
youngsters themselves had decided to discard their 
stays. 

What happens to the first person singular has a great 
deal to do with our viewpoint concerning the whole 
world. I looked at the youngsters on the ballroom floor, 
at their only too evident comfort, at the grace and 
freedom with which they moved, and then I tried to 
figure on exactly the extent of discomfort most of the 
women around me were experiencing from the stays they 
wore. Personally, I never had possessed or worn a real 
corset in all my life. There had been a battle in my 
family over that subject in my youth, and, backed by 
my father, I had been victorious. But even at that I 
was wearing a sort of stayed-up contraption that | 
would have been infinitely more comfortable without. I 
decided to go home and discard it and try my clothing 
as the youngsters were wearing theirs. One day cured me 
of ever again confining my body. As to how much 
difference it made in my appearance, I had been a 
corsetless lady for three months before any member of 
my family—in which were two young women and two 
girls past eight at the time—discovered the fact. Then 
my daughter found it out by putting her arm around 
me. She was dumbfounded when she learned I had been 
dressing in that manner for three months. I think very 
likely that that same day saw her try a change in her 
wardrobe. I believe that the idea that possessed me, 
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and the experiment that I made, occurred at about the 
same time to a large majority of other women, because, 
suddenly, we heard not a word from any source concern- 
ing the vile and wicked youngsters who had “parked 
their corsets.” Not only Mother’s corset was parked, 
but Grandmother’s. Not absolutely and literally in every 
case, but to such an overwhelming majority that on a 
ballroom floor where from five hundred to one thousand 
women were dancing, not a “‘stayed-up” woman was to 
be seen, and so far as my information goes, not one has 
been seen since. To-day the women of the world are 
more sanely, hygienically, and beautifully dressed than 
they ever before have been in the history of the world, 
and it is a blessing and a boon to mankind that this 
thing happened, because it comes at a time when youth 
is taxed physically as it never was before in all the 
world. 

Another lesson that the youngsters “put over” in the 
education of Mother was bobbed hair. At first it was 
very daring; a girl had “nerve” to shear her locks; 
but how free, how comfortable, how lovely, most of 
them appeared. Then word came that bobbed hair had 
been a fad; it was over; the men did not like it. One 
girl of my acquaintance, who looked a demure angel 
in bobbed hair, appeared before me in the restrictions 
of a net and some sort of wig affair that gave the effect 
of dressed long hair. I said to her mother: ‘Your 
daughter looks twenty years older and not one half so 
lovely.”’ She replied: “I know it, but the boys are pro- 
testing. They do not want to marry girls having bobbed 
hair.”’ 
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Thinking back to the corset question, I supposed 
that settled it; but suddenly, like a tide, came a wave 
that carried practically all the girls, and then married 
women, even grandmothers, before it. The most ex- 
pert man in Los Angeles at the job was so busy that 
my secretary had to wait ten days for her turn. If the 
men objected, they lost out. Proof was overwhelming 
that, in a crisis, women did as they pleased. Heads 
white as a snowdrift and neatly bobbed appeared in 
public. The last theatre I attended, between acts I 
studied the heads of the women, and suddenly I saw that 
the bobbed heads were the neat, clean, attractive, com- 
fortable ones. In comparison the braids, the coils, the 
mussy, snarled, pin-skewered hair held by nets and 
combs and ornaments appeared untidy and repulsive, 
hot and trammelling. 

Children used to go to school to study their lessons. 
When they finished school, there was a coming-out 
party and they devoted themselves to a year or two of 
social life before marrying and settling down to busi- 
ness. But in these days it has become a custom to mix 
society with schooling. Youngsters are trying to master 
science, astronomy, and mathematics, and at the same 
time attend one or two pictures, one or two dances, one 
or two parties a week. The result is that they become so 
tired physically, and mentally so fagged, that I very 
frequently see girls in college to-day looking as old 
around the eyes as their mothers did at forty, after 
they had borne sometimes half a dozen children. 

Not six months ago, I asked a young woman who was 
preparing to enter college what her intentions were, 
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what she expected specifically to work for. She answered 
promptly: “Well, for one thing, larger social opportuni- 
ties than I ever have had before.’”’ As she mentioned 
social opportunities first, I took for granted that they 
were foremost in her mind. This state of affairs has gone 
on until the boys and girls who want to go to college to 
secure an education find a situation confronting them 
which frequently makes it impossible for them to enter 
the school of their choice because it is filled to capacity 
with the children of people who can give them the money 
to make of college “larger social opportunity,” and it 
has resulted in breeding heartache and discontent in 
the boys and girls who cannot have money for “larger 
social opportunities.” It is a state of affairs which we 
should no longer tolerate. It is up to the mothers of the 
present day to do something about it; but what they 
are going to do, or how they are going to do it, is a 
problem that will require time and physical effort to 
solve, because the youngsters have started a combina- 
tion of school and society at an age as early as from 
thirteen to fifteen and onward, and once a thing is 
started and the youngsters approve of it, it is difficult 
to make a change. 

As a beginning, uniforms should be required or at 
least rigid dress restrictions should be enforced for 
public schools—grade or high—and colleges; stiff en- 
trance requirements to colleges and universities, fol- 
lowed by expulsion for those who waste their own time 
and keep out of college others who would be teachers and 
professional people, and who would benefit the whole 
nation if they might have the chance that the sons 
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and daughters of opulence are throwing away in their 
search for “‘wider social opportunities.’ This state of 
affairs is poor nationalism; it is poor common sense; it 
is unfair to the boys and girls who are eager for self- 
culture. If only we could make uniform clothing for all 
students, and high grades fashionable, if we could 
make it popular to graduate at the head of a class and 
then enter society, as formerly, that would help to solve 
the whole question. Anything that comes asa dictate of 
fashion usually finds prompt acceptance. 

My old-fashioned soul is shocked at the ideas I find 
rampant among youngsters of to-day on almost any 
subject you could mention. I am in something of a daze 
at the present minute over an incident in my own ex- 
perience. The children of my neighbourhood have had 
the freedom of my premises upon which to play ever 
since I owned the property. One day I discovered that 
the wood pile and some empty packing cases saved for 
transferring my library and china to my new home had 
been used to barricade both ends of a narrow space 
between my garage and my nearest neighbour’s. The 
intervening space had been covered over with coffee 
sacking, and it seemed to me a veritable fire trap, al- 
though I had no reason to believe that fire ever had been 
or would be used there. I climbed up to investigate and 
was met by a youngster with as appealing big brown 
eyes as I ever have seen in the head of a child, and he 
begged me, almost with tears in those compelling eyes, 
not to spoil their “robbers’ den.” He said there were 
jewels there, and treasure and gold. He pleaded so hard 
that I decided to wait and ask another interested mother 
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what she thought. I sent for her, led her to the garage, 
and explained the situation. She took one glance and 
said: “‘It looks dangerous. Have it cleaned out immedi- 
ately.”” So I made up my mind that, the first time I 
found the youngsters there, I would have them busy 
themselves with returning the wood to the pile, taking 
down the canvas, and leaving the packing cases as they 
had been stacked before they became part of a ‘‘rob- 
bers’ den.” 

Before I could find them on the premises, disaster 
came. One afternoon, following a hard day of fieldwork, 
I turned on our side street, two blocks down, to see the 
street beside my place congested, the gleam of fire 
trucks, and tongues of flame, and volumes of smoke roll- 
ing up. My first thought was that little children, perhaps 
my own, might have burned to death, and I rode those 
two blocks in cold horror. The first relief came with the 
assurance that no one was hurt; then I remembered my 
business car and was told that it had been saved. Then 
I stood and watched a two-car garage, laundry, and 
driver’s room burn almost completely down, knowing 
that flowers that I had set around it were being de- 
stroyed, that my cars would be without shelter, that I 
would be subjected to the annoyance of trampling and 
building on the place, while I felt that I had no one but 
myself to blame. When I saw what had been done and 
thought it dangerous, without an instant’s hesitation, 
I should have said that I would not stand for having my 
premises used in such a way. That matches would really 
be carried in and used there, I had not seriously thought, 
of course, or I would have made the prohibition instant 
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with discovery of what had been done. When policemen 
arrived and investigation began, it developed that a 
woman, I am sorry to say, had been selling children, 
some of them under ten years of age, cigarettes, and 
instead of a “robbers’ cave’ this enclosed space was 
their smoking room. 

Exactly how the fire started will probably never be 
known. The boys fled in terror when the flames leaped 
past their control, with the exception of the youngest, 
he of the seductive eyes who pleaded so pathetically 
for the preservation of the ‘“‘treasure house.”’ He ran to 
the back door and told my housekeeper to call the fire 
department, and it was she who had the presence of 
mind to save my business car. 

The point I am getting at is this. | was told before 
the evening was over that the father of this youngster 
had punished him severely, and I was dumbfounded to 
be informed that he had been punished for “telling the 
truth,” the truth in question being that he had told my 
housekeeper of the fire, that he had admitted that he 
and the other boys had been smoking cigarettes and had 
started the fire with the matches they were using. The 
opinion was repeatedly expressed in my hearing that 
he had been punished for “telling the truth,” and that 
he probably “never would tell the truth again as long 
as he lived.” This idea so prevailed that it was written 
to a girl in my care away at college, and in one of her 
letters to me she expressed the wish that I would find 
the boy and make an effort to console him; her letter 
also informed me that he had been punished “for telling 
the truth.” So far, I am unable to reconcile this state- 
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ment with the facts. I shall need considerably more 
“education” before I shall be able to see by what possi- 
bility the thing that occurred could be stretched into 
any such interpretation. 

When I answered this letter, I was compelled to say 
that in my opinion the youngster was not punished for 
“telling the truth.” I think his father very rightly felt 
exactly as I did, that he was punished for spending his 
money for things which he was not allowed to have, 
that he was punished for telling the untruth which 
caused me to leave the ‘robbers’ den,” when it really 
.was a hiding place for breaking the rules of a family 
which very properly objected to children under ten years 
of age smoking cigarettes and breaking the laws which 
did not allow children of that age to have cigarettes 
in their possession, for imperilling health and other 
people’s property. It will take considerable “education”’ 
on my part before I can be brought to a point of view 
where I feel that my neighbour did anything but ex- 
actly the right thing, just what my father would have 
done, or I myself would have done in the same circum- 
stances. 

I know that there is a modern theory that children 
must be reared by love; they must be allowed to follow 
their mental trend, and, for the greater part, their per- | 
sonal inclinations; but I cannot see that it is evolving 
a race of children who have the physical and mental 
stamina that their fathers and mothers had before 
them. I cannot see that a great many ideas which are 
being advanced to-day are not as absolutely perverted 
as was the perversion of truth in the false sentimentality 
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that caused the statement that my small neighbour of 
the soulful eyes was punished for “telling the truth.” 

I had another personal experience, a few days ago, 
when I looked from an upstairs window and saw a 
youngster turn on the water at a faucet on my lawn in 
order to get a drink on his way home from school. Chil- 
dren daily stop to drink, but when this boy had finished 
he arose and started away, leaving the water running full 
force. The season was one which our weather statisticians 
reported as the driest California had experienced in 
forty years. Everywhere we were hearing voiced the 
caution that we should all save our water supply and be 
as sparing as possible. So I opened the window and called 
down to the boy: “‘Won’t you please turn off the water?” 

The reply I got was: “No, I won’t! Shut your mouth 
and attend to your own business!” and the youngster, a 
beautiful boy, beautifully dressed, ran down the street. 
I could either have every passer-by see the water being 
ruthlessly wasted on my premises, or I could leave my 
work, go downstairs, wade across the sodden lawn, and 
turn off the water, if I wanted to live up to my ideas of 
‘conservation or keep the respect of my neighbours. 

‘I do not know who this child was, or in what kind of 
home he belonged, but I think I can draw a fairly ac- 
curate picture. He had set the water running on my 
premises for his own benefit. If he had been reared with 
even the slightest ideas concerning the rights and 
property of other people, he could not have done less 
than turn it off when I asked him in a polite manner to 
‘do so. The little leaven that leavens the whole loaf in 
‘this case is the fact that he was not a child that I knew, 
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and that there was not a child in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood with whom I am acquainted who would not 
have turned off the water, or, at least, if he forgot to 
do so, would have done it cheerfully when he was re- 
minded. But there are enough children like this one 
to set people who are thinking about the future to 
wondering exactly what the future is going to have in 
store for us. An issue of the Literary Digest proves rather 
conclusively, by a long and elaborate series of prear- 
ranged tests, that the children of the present hour have 
very hazy notions concerning religion, that a large 
majority of them are not honest in money transactions, 
‘that they cheat in school examinations, that they have 
small sense of the property rights of others, that their 
ideas of right and wrong are often as strangely perverted 
as was the idea that any parent would punish a child 
for “telling the truth.” It is my personal opinion that 
parents need to get back to such control of their 
children as will help them prevent the children from 
lying, from stealing, from disregarding the rights of 
other people, from false and sentimental ideas of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood. 

Another subject upon which I need “education” was 
discussed by my friend mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter. The question was whether a girl going 
out with a young man for any sort of entertainment 
should be allowed to bear her share of the expenses, and 
there seems to be a growing feeling that she should. 
Personally, it is my belief that much trouble that 
schoolboys have gotten into in the past few years has 
been due to the fact that they wanted money to spend 
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on the girls. Sons of men of wealth were given money 
by their parents with which to entertain their girl 
friends as they chose. Naturally, the brightest and 
prettiest of the girls would accept their company for the 
entertainment and the luxury that it entailed. Nat- 
urally, the boys from homes of moderate means whose 
parents have a struggle to keep them clothed and in 
school and cannot afford to give them pocket money for 
treats and picture shows, suffer in comparison. So I 
believe that a great many boys have been led into the 
fiercest kinds of temptations in order to get the money 
to make them eligible as escorts for girls whose friend- 
ship they covet. It is, of course, without excuse that 
a boy should steal or try to obtain money in a wrongful 
way. The whole thing harks back to the proposition 
that school life and social life should be separate, and 
that entertainments for pupils in school which cost in 
the aggregate quite respectable sums of money should 
not be allowed. Since it seems to be an established cus- 
tom to mingle social and educational advantages, then, 
I am not at all sure that it is not fair and right for a girl 
who can afford it to pay her share of the expense of an 
entertainment or an outing, but in that situation there 
is a phrase which entails another world of trouble—“ the 
girl who can afford it.” All this means is that the girl 
who can afford “good times” will have them; and the 
girl who cannot will not be invited. So that brings the 
pressure straight home and lays it on the shoulders of 
Mother and Father. | 

I imagine, if the records of the penitentiaries of the 
country were searched, it would be found that one half 
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the men who have committed forgeries were good men 
who wanted the money for their wives and daughters - 
quite as frequently as they wanted it for dissipation. 
And this comes back again to the proposition of “‘edu- 
cating Mother.” It will take considerable argument 
and experience to convince this mother that a good 
many of the things which are being done to-day as an 
established custom are right and that they will tend 
toward better health, better morals, toward the streng- 
thening and upbuilding of our nation. It brings every 
mother who reads these lines face to face with the propo- 
sition: “Am I going to educate my children, or are 
they going to educate me?” 
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E USED to have a statesman who habitually 

arose in the Senate chamber and “viewed with 
alarm’’ about every possible situation that came up in 
the political, economical, and physical life of these 
United States, and it seems to me that I am drifting 
perilously close to the shores upon which I am myself 
beginning to ‘‘view with alarm” so much immediately 
connected with church, school, home, and social life in 
our country to-day that it behooves me to havea care 
lest I go too far in this direction. 

After which preamble I will immediately plunge into 
one of the things that I am “ viewing with alarm” at the 
present minute. It is this: In the general prosperity of 
the country at the present minute, combined with high 
wages and the multiplicity of labour-saving devices 
that are being introduced into homes, the number of 
servants that are employed, and the manner in which 
modern housekeeping is being conducted, there seems 
to be very little left in a home that devolves upon the 
children, and it is this freeing children of every house- 
hold duty, of every responsibility, and turning them out 
to amuse themselves and to follow their own devices 
without a thought as to how they are to be fed and 
clothed, that is bringing us very rapidly to a condition’ 
that I have every reason to “view with alarm.’ And I 
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am not poking so much fun at myself as I might be when 
I use the expression. I do view with alarm these boys 
and girls of to-day who know nothing about the rami- 
fications of business, about the killing burdens that 
are laid on the shoulders of the fathers who are sup- 
posed to pay the bills. 

There are two features concerning the fathers of the 
present day that are lying heavily on my heart. One of 
them is that Father is practically a business machine. 
He goes to his store or his office, or wherever his occupa- 
tion may be, and there he puts in the greater part of his 
life, almost all of his time when he is not sleeping, and 
drains his strength heavily in the competition with 
other men in trade in order to amass the appalling sums 
of money that are now required in order to pay taxes, 
rents, and bills for food and clothing. Many and many 
a family is heading rapidly toward disaster because 
Father is so overtaxed that his life is going to be short- 
ened; and when he goes as fathers do go every once ina 
while, a bewildered and chaotic condition will follow. 

One of the things that I see around me everywhere 
to-day is the man who, to use an old slang expression, 
has ‘‘got left.”’ Frequently, at clubs and in social life, I 
meet women so brilliant that they fairly scintillate. 
Their hair has been in the hands of an expert hairdresser 
until it is like silk. Their complexions have been cared 
for until they % are velvety soft and fine. They are painted 
and powdered until they are unbelievably beautiful to 
look upon. Mechanical appliances about the house and 
the work of efficient servants have left them freedom 
and they have spent it in enhancing their beauty and 
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improving their minds. I know women who think 
nothing of belonging to half a dozen clubs, and very 
seldom not more than one of them has to do with athlet- 
ics. The others are clubs in which women develop their 
brains. They develop them to an astonishing degree. 
About a year ago, I was present at a meeting of the 
Ebell Club in Los Angeles and at that meeting I 
watched three women perform a mental feat of which 
all America might well be proud. In the first place, this 
club has been in existence for a long time. In the second 
place, it has persistently stressed mental effort, mental 
development. It is divided into many groups, and those 
who are particularly interested in religion, or politics, 
or poetry, or history, or literature, may culture them- 
selves along certain lines, or they may absorb the 
broader culture of the whole club. It was literary day at 
Ebell and three women, whose names I would be proud 
to give if I recalled them, stood up before that club 
and each of them reviewed the work of a poet. One dis- 
cussed Edward Arlington Robinson; one Kipling; and 
one Walter de la Mare. Each of them opened with a 
general talk on poetry and an intimate discussion of the 
poet and the especial kind of poetry the man she was 
discussing wrote. And in discussing the kind of poetry 
that each of these three poets wrote, none of these 
three women introduced less than a dozen of the 
poems of the author she was discussing, and not one of 
them used either note or reference. Offhand and from 
memory they made these discussions and recited from a 
dozen or so poems of greater or less length by each of 
these authors. | 
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Now what I would like to see would be the spectacle 
of the husband of any one of these women, provided 
they are married, performing the same intellectual feat. 
The fact of the matter is that the men of America to-day 
are losing out intellectually at the hands of their wives 
and daughters. While the men are earning the money 
and paying the bills, the families are living in luxury, 
developing their tastes and their minds. I do not know 
when I have met a man who was superior to his wife in 
appearance or intellect. In my younger days, it was 
customary for the wife to be a tired, overworked drudge, 
the bearer of many children, the weaver and the seam- 
stress, and the washwoman, the cook, and the general 
manager of the whole family, dowdy in appearance, 
stunted in intellect. At that time it was the men who had 
cultured their minds; who had polished them against the 
minds of other men; who were in a condition to stand up 
and make speeches and put up a fine appearance. At this 
minute, I am staring straight ahead of me, trying with 
all my might to think of one man I know and am ac- 
customed to meeting educationally, professionally, and 
socially, to-day, who is superior to his wife in appear- 
ance, in education, in tact, and in self-assurance. 

I do not say that the women have so quickly mas- 
tered politics and business that they are equals of men 
along these lines, but I do say that in work that has 
been done in churches, in schools, in clubs, women have 
developed their brains and have acquired poise and tact 
and have absorbed a culture that makes half the men I 
meet accompanying them seem dull and awkward; and 
there are very many women who are seeking divorces, 
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talking about incompatibility. The beginning of their 
cause of complaint lies in the fact that, while the men 
were earning the money, the women were developing 
their beauty, culturing their minds, and acquiring tact 
and poise that make them want to discard the mechani- 
cal, old-fashioned man to whom they are married and 
link their fortunes for the rest of the way with men who 
can speak grammatical English, who know how to con- 
duct themselves on social occasions, who can stand up 
and make a reasonably dignified and appealing speech 
upon any subject they are called upon to tackle. 

I have not heard very many people discussing this 
angle of life in our country to-day, but it is my business 
to have one ear to the ground in human nature as well 
as natural science, and I do at the present minute 
“view with alarm” the difference in looks, poise, mental- 
ity between women and the men they have married. 
One generation more in which women may familiarize 
themselves with business and politics as they have with 
travel, books, and social customs; one generation more 
of men shut up in offices and factories and stores, and 
the wives and mothers will be so far ahead of the men 
they must marry that it will be a dismal task to try to 
help the men rise to the women’s level and continue 
doing the work of the world. 

I recall very distinctly, when I was a child, that it was 
my father who did the travelling and read the books 
and made the speeches and came in contact with the 
world. It was Mother who bore the babies, and wove the 
linen and spun the yarn and ran the sewing machine, 
who managed the household affairs and frequently 
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assisted the cook; but there never was a night in my 
father’s home when Father did not put in two or three 
hours of time in passing on to Mother and to us children 
everything he had learned since he talked to us last. If 
something important was going on in politics, we were 
told all about it. If a big business deal was going over, 
it was explained to us. If an international political | 
situation arose, we knew the why and the wherefore. 
There never was a night in his life when my father laid 
his head on his pillow that he had any information in it 
that he had not passed on to Mother and to us children. 

Exactly the converse pertains to-day. If the family 
ever does get together, Father keeps his business affairs 
a dead secret. To most women business is trying and 
uninteresting. So it is to a good many men, but they 
have to keep everlastingly at it to pay the bills. It is 
here that the women have not played the game fairly. 
They have not been loving and they have not been kind. 
They have not taken the pride in the man that they 
married and made the father of their children that my 
father took in my mother when he would not allow 
himself to appear with her in public and enter into a dis- 
cussion of any subject upon which she was not informed 
so that she could lift up her voice and say what she 
thought and felt with dignity and assurance. It is quite 
true that she made the linen shirts and darned the socks 
and embroidered underclothing and ruffled dresses by 
hand, but while she did it, she was getting her education 
on every subject that stood any chance of discussion in 
our social circle. 

To-day women, as a rule, know much more about 
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social customs, about art, about literature, about almost 
every part of life, except the earning of dollars and cents, 
than men know. Most men are absolutely lost if a dis- 
cussion on these subjects begins in their presence. The 
man who has spent his day milling over his business is in 
no way prepared to shine at night beside the woman who 
has spent her day in one of these great literary and eco- 
nomic and social clubs with which our land is rapidly 
being filled. Men find, when they come in contact with 
these women, that they have been specializing. One 
man can talk surgery and one can talk religion and one 
‘can talk stocks and bonds, and one can talk mines. But 
the man who can meet and hold his own with the 
modern clubwoman after a grilling day of specialized 
business is the man I am looking for, and at the present 
minute I have not been able, in a five- or six-year search, 
to find him. It is wonderful what clubs and automobiles 
and money are doing for the women personally, but 
again I ‘view with alarm” the results of all this on the 
marriage tie, on the children, and in the home. 

The amount of money that women have in their pos- 
session to spend on clothes and personal gratification 
to-day is to me a thing to marvel at. There is, of course, 
the old answer that thousands of good men embezzle 
the funds and betray business associates and end in dis- 
grace in the penitentiary in their efforts to pay the bills. 
' When a woman becomes so good-looking and so well- 
informed that she is positively ashamed to appear in 
public with the man she married thirty or forty years 
ago; when she grows white around the gills if he essays 
a speech for fear he will make a crushing grammatical 
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blunder or show ignorance of art or literature, or ask 
“What the devil is a vitamine, anyway?” the situation 
is just too bad. The balance is tipping too far in the 
wrong direction. What needs to obtain is the old study 
hour in the home at night, where women who have had 
a day of leisure pay back to men for the money they 
have spent and the fun they have had at their clubs and | 
social affairs by imparting to the men what they have 
learned that will enable men to come more nearly to 
maintaining an equal footing. 

It is true, also, that while the women are going to the 
extreme extent that many of them are going in beautify- 
ing their bodies and in culturing their brains, they are 
not making a very comfortable home for Father, be- 
cause they are not at home enough of the time really to 
know what is happening there. A great many of them 
are leaving their children to the care of servants and 
governesses and tutors until the children scarcely realize 
that they have a mother. They do not get the benefit of 
the culture she is acquiring for herself to any very great 
degree; they see so little of her. They are more apt to 
form their opinions and base their judgment on what 
nurse says, or governess or tutor teaches them, and if 
they have a father, a great many children scarcely know 
the strange person. Certainly they do not know how to 
get into loving physical and mental contact with him. 

What women lack, as I said before, is business acu- 
men and political education. These they must have a 
few more years in which to acquire, and if they go as 
far ahead of men in these two things as they have in al- 
most every other feature concerned with daily life, then 
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we are going to have a topsy-turvy situation. We come 
perilously close to having it right now. And it is not 
fair, and it is not right. 

Every woman who reads these lines and knows in her 
soul that she is guilty, has a remedy. She can begin from 
this hour on a systematic course of helping Father. She 
can help him to get his physical appearance on par with 
hers. She can stay at home from a few social functions 
and make for herself and her children a few of their 
clothes and leave the money that would be spent on 
ready-made things to help Father to get together a few 
suits in which he will look somewhere nearly on par with 
the wife and daughters and sons of the family. She can 
go through her home, and, if she be an honest woman, 
she can see a hundred ways in which she can cut down 
household expenses very materially. 

There come under my immediate observation boys 
and girls grown almost to maturity who are absolutely 
unconcerned as to how they are fed and how they are 
clothed. The “old man” always has met the bills; he 
can go on meeting them. It never would occur to son to 
get out of bed at six o’clock in the morning and go down 
and take the hose from the hands of the Jap gardener 
and sprinkle the lawn and trim the roses and sweep the 
sidewalk; to run the automobile out and wash it; to 
take reasonable care of the clothing he is wearing; to 
think just a little bit what is happening to Father while 
he earns the money that constitutes the boy’s allow- 
ance. 

There are hundreds of thousands of pretty girls sleep- 
ing on until the last minute because they are desper- 
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ately sleepy from the dissipations of the previous night 
—gitls who are engaged in trying to conduct a love af- 
fair and a social life and an education at one fell swoop. 
The old custom of keeping girls at home and training 
them to become housewives, and to sew and to em- 
broider while they are in school, seems to be obsolete. 
Everywhere | see children of fourteen and fifteen years 
of age who are trying to carry a preparatory course or 
high-school work, and at the same time they expect 
almost every night to go to a picture show or a party or 
a dance with a boy escort. It is no wonder the young 
things are evil-tempered and nervous and anemic. It is 
no wonder they are unduly developed in an emotional 
way. It is no wonder they fail in their grades and fall 
the victims of equally indolent and badly reared boys at 
petting parties and cheap dance halls. 

There is no one subject in the world in which I am 
more intensely interested than I am in the subject of 
women. So long as women are the mothers of the race, 
what happens to them is absolutely vital to the race. 
I know that, since the beginning of time, one genera- 
tion ‘‘ views with alarm” what is going to happen in the 
coming generation. It has gotten to be a chestnut of the 
stalest sort. But I know, also, that if a present genera- 
tion had not at times ‘viewed with alarm” what was 
happening in its day and taken most stringent steps of 
a preventive nature, inevitably the blackest kind of dis- 
aster would have overwhelmed our land. Any intelligent 
reader has only to think a few minutes to recognize that 
this is the truth, and readers have only to think intelli- 
gently a few minutes to recognize that what I have here 
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set down is the truth, and I sincerely hope that if 
wives and daughters and sons are going to live up to the 
culture and the opportunities that the fathers have been 
giving them for the last twenty years, they will make it 
a point to indulge in a fine large dose of reciprocity and 
begin paying back to-day. It is up to each wife who reads 
these lines to look herself squarely in the face and with- 
out lies and evasion decide whether she has done what 
she should in the line of helping her husband to be her 
physical, her mental, and her social equal. It is up to 
each son and daughter to decide whether they are flesh 
and blood parasites sucking the very life from Father, 
or whether they will get on the job themselves and help 
the “old man’”’ so to fashion his life that he can walk 
abroad equal in good looks, in dress, and mentality with 
the remainder of the family. 
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F YOU ask me, I do not think brother is being fairly 
treated or having a particularly happy time at the 
present minute. I base this opinion on a statement of 
Leslie M. Shaw, one of our high government officials, 
who very recently produced figures to prove that the 
soldiers we sent overseas, to a percentage averaging 
more than one half, had the mentality and the culture 
of a fourteen-year-old boy. It is only fair to the men of 
the army to state that their numbers included Negroes, 
Indians, and youths of age from territories and certain 
of our states having large areas of illiteracy. Neverthe- 
less, the figures are the figures, and there they stand. 
Then there must be added the reports coming from all 
over the country from police stations and welfare work- 
ers that say that more than half the percentage of the 
bandits, bootleggers, and perpetrators of petty crimes 
are boys ranging from fourteen to twenty-five. This big 
per cent of hardened criminals is of an age when the 
men composing it should be in school or college or at 
least studying for some occupation that would help them 
to put our nation on a reliable basis instead of degrading 
it. 
It has been the custom for a few years past to blame 
every high expense, every crime, every deplorable state 
of affairs to the conditions entailed by the war, and Iam 
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ready to agree that to a large extent this is true; but I 
am also of the opinion that it could not possibly have 
been true had there been right physical and moral train- 
ing going on in the homes and the schools of our country 
previous to the war. The truth is that fathers and 
mothers of the past generation committed a glaring 
blunder when they ran amuck themselves. They drop- 
ped the Bible from the schools; they laid it on the shelf 
at home. In the place of the fine old faith in which our 
forefathers founded this government and dedicated it 
to God and the people, their grandchildren and great 
grandchildren forgot their example, their stability and 
sterling integrity. They ceased to respect the Constitu- 
tion our forefathers worked out for us to follow. They 
took no time to worship God, being busily engaged in 
finding out just how to outdo their neighbours in the 
amassing of money. 

Then our whole country ran amuck on the subject of 
entertainment. As the nation grew in population and 
wealth, no one seemed to be satisfied with what had en- 
tertained our ancestors. Even homes were not good 
enough any more for entertainment. Everything must 
be carried to hotels and public halls and cafés, while or- 
chestras played music of which the people who paid for 
it did not in the least approve, and into these public 
places there was also introduced an element for which 
people entertaining there could not be responsible. 
Men stepped from under the responsibility of rearing 
their children as if they did not belong to them. Women 
thought they had done their whole duty if they kissed 
their babes good-bye when they entered their cars at 
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nine o’clock in the morning for a full day of shopping, 
clubs, lectures, afternoon card parties, and evening en- 
tertainment that very seldom returned them home be- 
fore midnight, when the most careful of them ran into 
the nursery to see if the baby was covered and the 
most careless trusted that nurse would have mothered 
her family properly. 

I am ready to grant that our forefathers were severe 
in almost any kind of training that you could mention. 
They had to be men having the strength to cut down 
forests, to build homes, to cultivate land, to face savage 
opposition to their entrance into a country truly belong- 
ing to its aboriginal occupants. They had to have the 
spiritual integrity, each man to constitute himself a 
minister in his own environment, and frequently he was 
the only educator that could by any possibility enter his 
home for a long time to come. It 1s not necessary to go 
into great detail in these matters. They do not need 
proof. All of the fathers and mothers of the régime in 
existence in my day were born in the homes of these 
pioneers, and they started out feeling that the hardships 
and the deprivations'that they had endured must not fall 
upon their children. Repeatedly I have had men and 
women of my own age tell me that they had been forced 
into such stiff religious observances, so restricted in 
their home lives, that they made up their minds that, 
when they came into control of their own destinies, they 
would never go to church again as long as they lived. 

I am not so much concerned with why these things 
happened as I am with the fact that they did happen. 
Because the men and women of my day, and, to some 
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extent, the day preceding mine, felt that our ancestors 
had been puritanical, had gone too far in religious ob- 
servance and mental and moral training, was no reason 
at all why we should allow all religious instruction to be 
dropped in our public schools, why we should almost 
cease from attendance upon church service ourselves, 
or why we should absolutely discard the training given 
us in our youth and start a headlong race, so far as 
gratification in appetite, dress, and amusement and a 
struggle to amass a fortune are concerned, without ob- 
serving ourselves or teaching our children to observe 
any of the finer things of the spirit which were so rigor- 
ously taught to us. 

You may talk about the war all you please. There is 
no question at all but that it did aggravate existing con- 
ditions, but if it had not started when conditions were 
wholly wrong it could not have resulted as it has. If we 
had been living lives devoted to the highest ideals that 
can animate a nation, if we had kept God in our schools 
and in our homes and at the outbreak of the war had 
been worshipping Him in our churches; if we had been 
living in accordance with the laws laid down for us in 
our Constitution, there is no reason why we should have 
sent our children to face this terrible catastrophe that 
overtook all nations without the consolation of religion 
and without the physical and moral stability which our 
grandfathers possessed. And there is no reason why 
those of us who remained at home to furnish the sinews 
of war should have become so utterly absorbed in com- 
mittees, in preparation of material, in raising funds and 
meeting trains that we allowed the present generation 
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absolutely to slip from our control. At this minute it is 
an astounding fact that we are graduating boys and 
gitls from our public schools who have had not one word 
of religious training in their whole school life; who never 
heard the Sermon on the Mount or the Twenty-third 
Psalm read to them in school in all their lives; who never 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, or many of them any other 
prayer, and this applies equally to their home lives. 
These are the boys and girls who are going out in the 
world to-day to become the men and women who will 
control the destinies of our nation to-morrow. They are 
the boys and girls, by an appalling majority, who have 
been defrauded of a good big share of their natural birth- 
right. 

The whole trouble to-day that is sending children 
seven years behind their due in mentality and utterly 
behind their due in physical, moral, and religious cul- 
ture to face the world is the fact that the fathers and 
mothers of one and two generations ago slipped the 
leash that they felt binding and ran amuck themselves. 
No one can deny that, if we had persistently kept up our 
courage to the high degree that fortified Daniel Boone 
and John Brown and Kit Carson, men would not to-day 
be standing like cravens with their hands in the air 
while fifteen- and sixteen-year-old boys take from their 
pockets whatever they want. This is the most absurd 
state that ever possessed any nation claiming to have 
brave men. If we had kept on being proud to be Chris- 
tians, to say definitely for what we stood and why; if we 
had kept God in our churches and in our schools and 
homes, where God belongs above every other place in 
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the universe, we would not to-day be in the frightful 
mess that we are. 

We owe an enormous debt to our children. Of course, 
I do not mean this as an absolute statement that in- 
volves every human being who happens to be a parent 
by birth or adoption in the United States. There are a 
few people who have kept the faith, who have done their 
best, but they have been so in the minority that the 
best they could do was so feeble in comparison with 
what should have been done that we have landed at the 
deplorable state where we can only raise an army witha 
fourteen-year-old average of mentality, where we have 
allowed our youngsters to force upon us the idea that 
social life must begin at twelve and fourteen years of age 
and be carried on concurrently with schooling, where 
mental tests conclusively prove lack of religious and 
moral perception. 

So long as men must fight the wars and go out in the 
world to transact business, so long women should bear 
the children and keep the home fires bright. It does not 
seem probable that any new way of populating the uni- 
verse is going to be discovered, and while the present 
method obtains, homes and cradles are going to loom 
large in our civilization. But we have got to face the 
fact that home will not mean much when it is presided 
over by a girl having no religious instruction, no clear 
moral standard, and a body weakened by the stress and 
strain of dances two or three times a week, from the 
time she is twelve or fourteen years of age onward, by 
indiscriminate eating of rich and highly seasoned food 
at irregular times, by an overstressed mental effort to 
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keep up in school when the body is physically tired. 
Everywhere I go I hear the complaint among school- 
girls that they are tired to death. And they are. Little, 
flat-chested, pale, anzmic, tired creatures, vainly 
struggling to make a passing grade and at the same 
time to put in an appearance at all the functions re- 
quired by sororities and social life and of popular origin. 
Just how girls growing up under such a régime are going 
to be made to feel the necessity for them keeping up the 
race, how they are going to settle down to bearing and 
rearing children, how they are going to learn how care- 
fully and economically to administer the affairs of a 
home, to be the companion of a man who is willing to 
undertake the job of trying to found a home under the 
conditions men must face to-day; is a problem. And 
right here is where brother comes in. Brother is the man 
of to-morrow. 

When I compare the boys of to-day with the boys of 
my generation and those of a generation before me, my 
heart aches. It is so rare for me to see a physical speci- 
men of young manhood who looks sound and honest, 
morally clean, and mentally alert. On every hand it is 
granted that something must be done. Kentucky is tak- 
ing a hand, and Michigan, by putting the Bible back 
into the schools as the first step that all of us have got to 
take in getting back our lost inheritance. This we can do. 
We can go back to God. Then we can take a stand for 
higher culture; we can rebel against the cheap in litera- 
ture; in music, and in art. If all of us honestly join in 
this effort, twenty years from now we can have a decent 
world for brother to be born in, and we can have a de- 
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cent father and mother to give him birth. But we have a- 


“lot of material on our hands at the present minute that, 


\ 


through our own selfishness and carelessness and greed, 


does not amount to very much. We have hundreds of 
thousands of girls who do not know how to keep their 
rooms in a neat and tidy way because they have not been 
rigorously. trained in cleanliness and neatness from 
their birth. They do not know how to “sit on a cushion 
and sew a straight seam.” They do not know how to 
sweep and dust a room. They do not know how to cook a 
meal and wash dishes. They are not interested in read- 
ing autobiographical, historical, or sacred books. They 
do not know classical music when they hear it; and we 
have a world of boys who are as ignorant concerning 
the affairs of life delegated to men. 

Now there are some of us struggling patiently to help 
brother back to the place where he is not ashamed to 
stand up and say that he believes in Jesus Christ, and 
he thinks it would be a manly thing to shape the life of 
to-day as nearly as possible on the lines laid down by 
that greatest of all men the world has ever known in 
the form of a man. We are trying to help him to regain 
the ancient courage of men and the ancient courtesy 
through the Boy Scout movement, and this movement 
includes trying to get the boys back on land, to teach 
them the ancient arts of swimming, of shaded straight, 
and of playing square. 

We will all admit that in the aggregate brother has 
not had the educational opportunity that he might 
have had. He has been shamefully abused in his lack 


of religious training. Equally shameful is the abuse 
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that he has suffered in lack of knowledge as to the uses 
and abuses of his body. The knowledge that his father 
and his mother and his teachers have failed to instil in 
him from his very earliest youth will cripple him and 
handicap him all his life, will make him unfit to be the 
father of the sons that he might have sired, to take the 
place in literature and in art and in the government 
that he might have filled. We have not even required of 
him that he should be courteous to his elders or to his 
equals. We have not taught him that a girl is not built 
as he is, that her body is finer and contains more deli- 
cate mechanism and is designed for the high office of 
motherhood; that his girl friends should be handled 
more gently, that they should be taken care of that they 
be, not physically injured, that they have their chance 
to grow fine and strong in order that when maturity 
and the duties of life do come they will be equipped. 

A few days ago two handsome young men of mar- 
riageable age sat in my home and both admitted that 
neither of them would consider for a minute such a 
thing as marrying one of the girls they had been “ play- 
ing around” with for years. They both said frankly 
that, when the time for marriage and the establishment 
of a home came, they meant to go to the country and 
marry sound, healthful girls who had not wasted their 
physical energies and dissipated their moral and physi- 
cal strength in jazz dances and petting parties and 
cigarette smoking and tippling intoxicating drink. 

But it is about brother that I started out to write, 
and brother is just about as ill prepared to be the 
father of the coming generation as sister is to be the 
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mother. Now we must make up for the sins we have 
committed against brother, and one of the first things 
we can do is to help him to an outdoor life, to physical 
exercise, to getting some red blood in his veins. 

A very serious matter is this crime wave that has 
swept over the land and taken so many of our brothers. 
Every once in a while the papers come out with a pic- 
ture of some man who has been apprehended for a crime, 
and very frequently we discover that he has so young a 
face and so innocent a face that instead of being some- 
body else’s brother he might have been yours or mine. 
What can we do to make up to brother for the lack of 
honest perceptions that no one has taken time to drill 
into him? If he has not been trained from earliest child- 
_ hood to keep his fingers off anything that did not belong 
to him, and to do to all men as he would like to have 
them do to him, how are we going to-day to teach him 
and to help him to these things? Educators can do 
their best; preachers can do their best; welfare workers 
can do their share; but I believe it would be an excellent 
idea for fathers and mothers to get on the job. I think 
it would be a fine thing if every father in the United 
States should take one day and go to the woods, there 
sit down alone and think about how he has handled 
his responsibility as a father. He has brought a boy 
into the world. He has not taught him religion; he has 
not taught him to be honest; he has left him very 
largely to shift for himself morally and physically. What 
can he do and do quickly that will truly help his son to 
get the things of which he has been defrauded? 
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For one thing, a father cannot very well ask a boy 
not to carry a flask if he has one in his own pocket. He 
cannot very well ask a boy not to shatter his nerves and 
ruin his stomach and fill his system with nicotine poison 
if he is smoking like a furnace himself. He cannot very 
well urge his boy to play the game square, to be abso- 
-lutely fair in business transactions, if the son knows that 
the father is taking devious short cuts to wealth and 
cheating and evading. The very first thing that any 
father can do to help his son is to do right himself. 
It was Christ who said: ‘Thou hypocrite, first cast the 
beam from thine own eye.” And that is what the fathers 
of to-day must do before they can go to their sons and 
put their arms lovingly around them and say: “Come on, 
lad, let’s get together. I have failed. I have let you go 
the wrong way. [ have gone the wrong way myself.Now 
let’s make a right-about and see what we can do to get 
into the game together and repair what damages we 
can.” And if it is not necessary for some fathers in this 
country to go quite this far, they should thank God; 
but I will venture that there is no father living, who, 
if he would take a day to think it over, could not think 
of some way in which he could help his boy and other 
boys to-day who are needing help so sorely. 

And then the girls in a family can help their brothers. 
It would be a great help to thousands of boys if older 
sisters would only coach them on matters pertaining 
to the life they are starting to live. As I read the records 
of the boys who are going wrong at the present minute, 
I believe that a great many of them started the troubles 
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that are ending so disastrously for them and for their 
families while they were youngsters in school. They see 
other boys who have rich fathers having a great deal of 
money to spend. They see the attractive girls electing to 
go with these boys because of the treats and the automo- 
bile rides and the parties that they can attend with 
them. Many a boy knows in his heart that the girl he 
prefers prefers him; but because he has not the money 
or the automobile or the freedom to give her a good time 
she will not accept what he can give and be content with 
his company. She will deliberately flout him and go 
with the one who can give her the best time; and that 
is where the girls ruin their lives. It is where they lose 
their chance to help a boy to be square and to be honest 
and to lay a foundation for a manhood of which they 
can be proud. 

Physical attraction is horribly strong, and if a boy is 
greatly attracted to a girl, he will go to almost unbe- 
lievable extents in his efforts to be with her, to furnish 
her such entertainment as will make her prefer his com- 
pany. I am sorry that there is such a thing in this whole 
world as the girl who will turn down a boy who she 
knows is honest and fair, trying hard to make a man of 
himself, and give her company to another simply be- 
cause he has a father who can provide him with a car 
and spending money. Every once in a while I see in 
public places a youngster attempting to entertain a girl 
when it takes no particular mental endeavour to see 
that he is scared to death. Every once in a while you can ~ 
see one of these chaps slipping his hand into his pocket, 
frantically feeling over the few coins there to see if they 
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are going to be enough to meet the bills. Once ina while 
you will see a youngster excuse himself and remember 
something he has to say to his friend and what he has 
to say is: “T’or God’s sake, can’t you slip me a dollar? 
I am here with Susy and she has ordered more than I 
can pay for!” 

Why in all this world do not girls realize that boys 
in school have not large sums of money to spend? If 
they go out with schoolboys who offer a treat, why 
take the most expensive thing on the bill of fare? Why 
not stop and compute the total cost and figure on 
whether the boy is in a financial condition to pay for 
what you are ordering? Why not ponder a little and see 
whether you are making a prospective thief and bandit 
out of the youngster you like to be with and who is so 
bright and interesting? If you know that a young man 
is fond of you and likes your company, and that it means 
everything in the world to him to give you a treat, why 
not figure a little on whether he can afford that treat, 
and in a case where a girl has as much pocket money asa 
boy, why should she spend all of it on pretty accessories 
to her toilet and in beauty parlours? God knows there 
is nothing more pitiful in our civilization to-day than 
our painted, rouged, marcelled schoolgirls. [ have been 
laughing in the last few days over wonderful big signs 
that are decorating the landscape all around Los Angeles 
reading, “‘ Keep that schoolgirl complexion,” for almost 
every schoolgirl I see on the streets, from so young as 
twelve years of age up, looks like a moving picture ac- 
tress when she steps before the Klieg lights to play a 
part. And because professional girls, earning their liv- 
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ing under the glare of Klieg lights, have been forced to 
go from one studio to another, or to rush hurriedly to 
a store for a change of costume, or to go to and from 
work on the street cars so made up, our youngsters 
here in Los Angeles have decided that it is up to them 
to look as the professional women look, and so on every 
hand we see schoolgirls with lips and cheek bones that 
appear as if the last steps of tuberculosis were ravishing 
them, and their faces are painted until they have a 
mask-like appearance. There is not any bloom of 
youth. They have no expression. It is a set white face 
with a splash of red on the cheeks and a scarlet line for 
the lips, and hair so artificially arranged that it looks 
unnatural. What the mothers are thinking of I cannot 
imagine, but the whole thing is covered by the conveni- 
ent phrase “Everybody’s doing it. If my girl does not 
do what the others do, she is unhappy.” I wanted to 
shout Glory, Hallelujah! a few days ago when I was 
told about a woman from the West who went to Wash- 
ington with her husband, newly elected to a high official 
position. She put her children into one of the most 
fashionable private schools in Washington. When they 
came home and told her that they were not dressed as 
the other girls were, she said to them: “My dears, we ' 
did not come to Washington to follow the fashions. We 
came to set them!” 

I cannot see the fairness in the schoolgirls of to-day 
who are so fortunate as to have an allowance, spending it 
all on themselves and then expecting the boys to meet 
their natural expenses and at the same time furnish all 
entertainment that youth enjoys together. If a girl 
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really cares for a boy and is interested in his welfare, 
or if she merely wishes to preserve her own self-respect, 
why become so deeply indebted to him? Why not say 
frankly: “Let’s make it a Dutch treat and let me pay my 
share of the bill.” If a boy has feelings on the subject 
that will not permit him to accept that sort of arrange- 
ment, then there certainly could be no objection to her 
suggesting alternate entertainment. If the boy has 
taken her repeatedly, why not say to him: ‘‘Won’t you 
come with me to-day?” to whatever place they have 
been accustomed to frequenting. 

I believe that the girls of to-day have a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and I think they can discharge a very 
large part of it directly in this matter of expense. A girl 
is very young indeed when she fails to realize sex at- 
traction. She is not out of pinafores before she under- 
stands that she means something to a boy which will 
transform him into a totally different creature. All hail 
to the girl who will use her power to help a boy to be 
square, to be honourable, to be healthful, to be a 
soldier of the Cross and of his country, a pillar of the 
government, a fit man to be sent abroad to adjust our 
affairs with other nations; and all shame to a girl who 
will spend every penny that comes into her possession 
selfishly and allow the boy, whom she might help to 
become an upstanding citizen, to be a petty thief or 
a burglar or a bandit for her sake. 

When it comes to helping brother, it is about time 
that every function of the government, every business 
ramification, every educational force, every home force 
and every social force of the country be bent deliberately 
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and at one time toward this most important of all 
revolutions that can be worked in our civilization to-day. 
Let us, all of us, get on the job and see what we can 
possibly do to help brother back to the inheritance that 
he has been deprived of through selfishness and neglect. 


BrRoKEN PROMISES 


MIND that is conscious of its integrity scorns 
to say more than it means to perform.” 

In my daily contact with people in doing my maga- 
zine, book, and picture work, I find a rapidly increasing 
tendency among people to disregard their word.They 
do not make a point of telling the truth. They make 
promises without giving them sufficient thought to 
decide whether they intend to keep them or not. To 
many people, saying they will do something, or be 
some place at a certain time, does not constitute a 
promise. But it does, just the same. 

To-day I never know, from editors and actors down 
to diggers in field work, whether a man is going to do 
what he promises or whether he is not. Possibly he will 
come when he said he would; possibly he will not. 
Maybe he will work for the amount he said he would; 
maybe he will decide he wants more—one.thing is sure: 
he never decides he wants less. It is easy to promise, 
but much easier to forget. When you say you willdoa 
thing, do it, and do it at the time and according to the 
expectations you raise in making the promise. 

I can recall the day when neighbours came to my 
father’s house and borrowed all the way from ten doll- 
lars to five hundred, and walked out without even giving 
a note. In those days a man’s word was his bond. If he 
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said he would do a thing at a given time, he did it if he 
was alive. I recall not a single instance in which such a 
transaction resulted in a loss of money. 

To my mind, one of the very greatest evils that exists 
in this country to-day is the ease with which the young- 
sters lie and break their word, the lightness with which 
they regard any business transaction or social engage- 
ment, no matter how serious or important it may be to 
other people. Sometimes they do it deliberately and in- 
tentionally, sometimes thoughtlessly. But perhaps this 
is because they have had promises broken to them when 
they were children, and they have not forgotten, for 
children do not forget. 

Little children are great imitators. They follow ex- 
amples set them. They say what they hear said; they do 
what they see done; they do not pay one half so much 
attention to what they are fold to say and do as to what 
they see and hear. They take things very literally. 
Their childish minds cannot grasp the ramifications of 
lengthy explanations, lame excuses, and alibis for 
broken promises. Actual realities are what count with 
children, actions and deeds, not words with nothing 
back of them. 

Have you ever gone away in the morning and ended 
your good-bye to the kiddie with, “T’ll bring you some- 
thing when I come back,” and then promptly forgotten 
it, or deliberately disregarded it, or been in too much of 
a hurry to bother with it? But what about the kiddie? 
Perhaps he does not have so much to occupy his day 
as you do. He goes about the house thinking of your 
‘promise, and saying over and over, “Mother is going 
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to bring me something when she comes home!” As the 
time draws near for your arrival, he flattens his little 
nose against the windowpane and watches for you, lis- 
tening for your car, or your footstep on the walk. He 
rushes to the door, and maybe it does not mean much to 
you to say to the eager-eyed kiddie, ‘Oh, I forgot it. 
I'll get it next time.” But it means a very great deal to 
the youngster. Not only is he disappointed and hurt, 
but your neglect has meant but one thing to him: you 
promised to do something and you did not do it. You 
did not mean to lie to him, but that is exactly what you 
did. It is just such things that leave indelible impres- 
sions on childish minds, and such “‘little things,” as 
you may call them, might influence his whole life. To 
a child a jumping-jack is just as important as an auto- 
mobile. It is not difficult to see why a child whose father 
and mother have been so careless grows up to be equally 
careless about keeping his word to others. Things go 
deep in a childish soul. 

Appointments for social engagements mean nothing 
to the young people. I know a girl who will make a 
definite engagement for a certain night. She does it be- 
cause it is the only thing in sight at the time, and she 
must do something. Later, another chap whom she likes 
better calls up and suggests something more alluring 
for the same night, so she accepts him, and then sets 
about thinking up what she considers a logical excuse, 
which is anything that will “get by,” and breaks the 
first date. The boys are not the only injured ones; they 
are guilty of the same thing. This is done all the time 
and is never given a second thought. Apparently, it 1s 
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considered perfectly legitimate; yet it is neither honest 
nor honourable. | 

Unconscious fabrication habits come possibly from 
doing things the easiest way, from following the line of 
least resistance. If only a promise stands in our way, we 
break it, and go blithely on our way—not rejoicing, 
perhaps—but satished. This becomes a habit just as 
much as combing our hair becomes a habit. What we 
need is to train our minds to think straight and not in 
curves; we never get anywhere going around in circles. 
Curves may be all right in a baseball game, but the 
game of life is more serious. There are no detours on the 
path of truth; the way lies straight before us. 

The habitual promiser destroys something within 
himself; at the same time, he destroys hope in the soul 
of his victim. Considered seriously, as I always con- 
sider promises, they have four elements. One is religion, 
which will not allow us wilfully to deceive. One is 
mentality, which will not permit us to forget. One is 
honour, which will not allow us to change our minds. 
And one is determination, which will enable us to ac- 
complish what we promise. So do not make or take 
promises lightly: they are serious business. 

To be rich in promises, and poor in their fulfillment, 
means that you have failed. There is no better method 
to follow than to recall, “Whatosever ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
This might save your own self-respect and keep you 
from hurting and inconveniencing others. Perhaps the 
young bride says, “Darling, please don’t do this or 
that,” and you say, thoughtlessly, just to please her, 
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“All right, dear,” and then forget it and go on your way 
as usual. But the little bride notices. She has lost a little 
confidence in you and is a little hurt that you disre- 
garded your word to her. Your alibi probably is that 
you wanted to save an argument; but that is a poor 
excuse. Friendly arguments are not fatal; mostly they 
are very illuminating. You get angry and say a lot of 
things which are perfectly true, but which you would 
not have had the courage to say unless you were irri- 
tated. So do not avoid arguments; they clear the air. 
But remember, I said friendly arguments, not insulting 
and abusive ones. 

I think there are cases where promises are made in all 
sincerity, and then there arises a perfectly legitimate 
reason for breaking them. That is exactly why I do not 
believe in making promises. I think a surprise has more 
elements of joy in it than anticipation, and it carries 
no danger of disappointment with it. We anticipate, 
and we are eager, hopeful, impatient; then we are dis- 
appointed, and we do not recover easily from the 
shock. A surprise comes to us and nothing mars the 
delight of it. It is much better to have a real achieve- 
ment to one’s credit than to have used up a lot of time 
and flowery language bragging about what we intend to 
do. Elaborate promises mean nothing. It is what we 
accomplish that keeps us alive in the hearts and memo- 
ries of our friends. 

I used to make promises, but I do not do it any more. 
A very long time ago I promised one of my little grand- 
daughters a pony, and I meant it. But when the little 
Gene grew old enough for a pony, things happened, as 
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things will, and I could not buy the pony. When I could 
buy it, she had moved to an apartment in a big city 
where there was no place for a pony. So things went on, 
and every time I saw Gene she asked about her pony— 
she even had it named! Sometimes her eyes were accus- 
ing, sometimes she wept great tears. Things are so 
difficult to explain to children. The whole family had to 
listen to her incessant talk about the pony, because it 
was the one thing she wanted most; nothing could take 
its place. Gene was ten years old before she got her 
pony; but I was cured of making promises long before 
that, and I think the family were, too. Now I content 
myself by thinking up all the nice things I can do for 
people—storing them safely in the back of my head. 
As they become possible, I do them, and the joy is un- 
restrained. If they become impossible, no one knows it 
but me, so there are no hurts. 


LoYALTY 


FTER all, the question which comes to each of us 
personally is: What will we make of our lives? It 
is a pretty good idea for each of us to take individual 
responsibility; to do the level best we can for our family, 
our community, our state, our government, and our 
God, Whom I should have put first. We each have our 
own lives to live, and it is not fair to shift too much of 
the responsibility on God, or on the shoulders of our 
parents. They each have a terribly important place in 
the scheme of things, but after the final analysis, it is 
we who are accountable for our deeds and thoughts. 

At the present minute, this world needs nothing so 
much as it needs thousands of sturdy young men and 
women who love to worship God; who want to build 
homes and rear families; whose desire is to educate 
their children to support the Constitution of these 
United States, to perpetuate the forms of government 
which, in a few years, have made us the richest and most 
powerful nation on the face of the globe. The time has 
come when socialism and communism and other “isms” 
are in the background, staring us in the face. Our 
children must be properly trained, and we must keep a 
sharp eye on our friends and neighbours, or our govern- 
ment and our fair country are going to be plunged into 
chaos. It behooves each one of us to take a firm stand, 
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and to do everything in his power to support our 
Constitution and those in authority while they hold 
office, no matter what their political creed, assuming 
that we have selected honest, intelligent, God-fearing 
men. None of us are without some influence, and we can 
always use it in our churches, in our homes, and among 
our neighbours. The time has come when every woman 
must do her share, not only for the sake of her own 
family, but for the sake of the welfare of her country 
as a whole. The “whole” of anything is made up of 
individual units and must be supported by them. 

There are a great many people in this world who 
make a burden and a hardship of religion, a thing of ' 
tears and groaning and a continual brooding over what 
is past. If you have made mistakes, as all of us have, 
my best advice to you is to forget the past absolutely, 
wipe it out, let it go, and start from to-day on your fu- 
ture. What is done is done, and no amount of regret or 
sorrow can undo it. The one thing that never has hap- 
pened in all this world was for God to fail to forgive a 
sincerely repentant person, when that person asks for 
forgiveness and intends to live a different life. 

To me religion means getting all the joy out of life 
there is to have. To me the great joy in life lies in wor- 
shipping Jesus Christ, who is the greatest figure in au- 
thenticated history. 

So far as reading the Bible is concerned, there is no 
part of it which is not perfectly proper for anyone to 
read. It is the history of a day long before our time 
when customs and laws of every kind were different. 
The parts of the Bible which interest me particularly are 
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the beauty of Isaiah, of the Psalms of David, of Ec- 
clesiastes, and, in the New Testament, the plain, simple 
life history and teachings of the greatest man who ever 
walked the earth. You will learn, when you read the life 
of Christ, that He did not forbid people to do anything 
legitimate which gives them pleasure and happiness. 
He wanted people to love one another, to help one an- 
other, to be generous; but He never forbade them to 
dance, to sing, to visit their friends, to take any health- 
ful physical exercise, or to read interesting books. He 
forbade only the things which would hurt people physi- 
cally and mentally, which would make them narrow 
and selfish. He tried to make men and women see that 
brooding about themselves and being morbid and sensi- 
tive never got them anywhere. He tried to teach them 
that, when they forgot themselves and loved their neigh- 
bours as themselves, there was great joy for them, not 
only in this world, but in the life to come. 

There is nothing to fear: think only of what is good 
and right and happy. One of the saddest conditions in 
this world is that some mothers and their children are 
not as good friends as they should be. Girls and boys 
accumulate dreadful ideas from half-developed, partly 
informed youngsters of their own age. One of the great- 
est mistakes ever made is for a mother to fail to take her 
child, before she ever starts it to school, and teach it 
how the birds mate, build their nests and raise their 
young; how the animals reproduce themselves; and then 
how man must reproduce his race in order to keep civili- 
zation marching and moving forward. There is nothing 
of which to be ashamed, and nothing to hide. It is a 
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simple, natural process that should be as casual as eat- 
ing or drinking at the proper time. Take your children 
to Nature and teach them the loyalty to God that the 
birds, the flowers, and the sunshine have. It is the only 
law they know, and when loyalty to their teachings 
is the only law our children know, they cannot stray far. 

When children are growing, their minds are unformed; 
their bodies make demands they do not understand; and 
out of these plain, simple facts of reproduction they 
weave tales and fancies; they imagine things. So it is 
that vulgarity is made out of the highest, holiest things 
of life by children who have not been properly taught, 
and the result is exactly such trouble as we find ourselves 
in to-day. Young girls are doing themselves a terrible 
injury, mentally and physically, when they make any- 
thing secretive or suggestive out of the plain, simple 
facts of life entailed by meeting a man, loving him in a 
clean, womanly way, marrying him, and going into a 
home to bring little children into the world. 

The only remedy I can prescribe 1s to get all the sun- 
shine, all the bird song, and all the flowers possible into 
your lives; and keep your hearts filled with kindness. 
The great panacea is to forget yourselves, and go to 
work doing something that will be of some use in the 
world. What we need is clean minds, clean hearts, and 
clean bodies dedicated to the service of humanity. 

The basis of it all is to be loyal to God and true to our- 
selves. Then feelings, words, and deeds become pleasant 
duties, and it follows naturally that we will be loyal to 
the traditions of our forefathers, the teachings of our 
parents, and the laws which govern our country. God 
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never gave me any “‘crosses to bear.” He gave me song 
and sunshine, and a sky full of other worlds to think 
about, and a world full of people to help all I can. All 
the rough places I ever encountered in life were through 
mistakes that I made myself, or that my friends made 
for me, or through the selfishness of other men and 
women who did not care how many or what kind of 
burdens they laid on my shoulders. I never blamed the 
Lord for any of them, and never will. 


Don’r Tet, ALL You Know 
VERYWHERE I go I hear around me the continu- 


ous murmur and hum of chattering voices, and it 
makes me wonder if people should not talk less and 
think more. The men and women among my friends and 
acquaintances who have travelled most, and who ap- 
pear to be best informed on various subjects, are those 
who sit quietly and listen when they are in a crowd— 
they rarely ever speak unless they are asked a direct’ 
question. They are not anxious to thrust either their 
knowledge or their opinions upon others. It appeals to 
me that they have gleaned their information from ob- 
servation, thought, study, and listening to the experi- 
ences of others, rather than by endless, and oftentimes 
inconsequential, talking. 

By inconsequential talking I mean useless chatter 
that does not get you anywhere—talk that does not 
leave a thought with you to turn over in your mind as 
you go to business in the morning or while you put the 
baby to bed in the evening. Gossiping, of course, comes 
in this class, and the habitual gossiper is a dangerous 
and vicious character. His words carry a malice and a 
sting, sometimes thoughtless, but more often deliberate; 
they are harmful, and the hurts they inflict are useless, 
discouraging, and dangerous. They cause disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, and tears, and broken friendships. 
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But the discerning individual is usually conscious of the 
intentional slanderer and guards against his verbal on- 
slaughts. Queer, but in almost all villages, and in almost 
all clubs or groups of people, there is one whom you are 
warned against, one individual whose barbed tongue 
cuts and slashes without regard for either feelings or 
truth. | have more pity than contempt for such persons; 
they are unfortunate, for they have few friends, and the 
best in life comes from real friendships. 

More real damage is accomplished, I think, by the ap- 
parently harmless individual who thinks that in a crowd 
he must carry on an uninterrupted conversation. The 
subject is of no importance so long as he talks. He gives 
no thought to his words, and they flow from his lips 
as freely and spontaneously as water bubbles from a 
mountain stream, but they have not its purity or its 
song. Songs come from the heart, but inane conversation 
comes either from an empty head, or from a brain made 
sluggish and lazy by lack of thought. Thought 1s the 
exercise our brains need; they will not thrive without it. 
It is good to clean your brains occasionally just as you 
clean your house. Dust out the corners and sweep down 
the cobwebs; make a place for new ideas that will 
broaden and develop you. 

I once was intimately acquainted with a lovely, old- 
fashioned garden, a friendly garden, a garden that made 
your heart laugh. It was in the country, and in one 
corner of it stood the little log cabin in which lived the 
dear little old lady who owned it. This garden was sur- 
rounded by a rail fence, which is the loveliest, most 
artistic, and most beautiful fence in the whole world. 
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Rail fences amble along carelessly; vines and wild roses 
cling to them, and birds build their nests where the 
weather-beaten rails cross. In the corners, tiny wild 
flowers peek out from the tangled grasses, and in the 
spring baby birds peck uncertainly at the moss and 
lichens that cling to the rails. Over it all there 1s the 
contented hum of the bees, as they go about their daily 
business of honey-gathering. Oh, there is nothing so 
joyous and gay as an ancient rail fence surrounding a 
lovely flower garden! 

Then, one day, the dear old lady passed away, and 
the garden was left without kindly hands to water it 
and pull the weeds. Moles bored holes under the tiny 
paths and ate the roots and bulbs. Most of the flowers 
died, and the weeds ran riot. It was a sorry sight, this 
garden that had been so lovely. 

But one day, from a distant land, came the lady’s 
only son, and tears ran down his cheeks as he looked at 
the remains of the garden, and the cabin. He bought 
land adjoining it and built a huge house for his family. 
But the garden he left in the enfolding arms of the old 
rail fence; and the house he left as a refuge for birds, 
and always kept food and water there. He hired a kindly 
neighbour, who knew just how the old lady had kept 
the garden, to pull the weeds, fertilize the ground, and 
replace the dead flowers. Now children play there, birds 
sing and raise their young. The lovely garden smiles 
once more. . 

It is some such process as this that I would suggest 
for our brains. They must be exercised properly or, 
like our bodies, they grow stale and unproductive. 
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Thoughts flourish in a fertile brain just as flowers bloom 
in cultivated soil. Thoughts allowed expression without 
consideration damage the thoughts of others, just as 
weeds permitted to flourish damage the landscape. 
They are a blight on intelligent conversation, and 
should be eliminated. 

There is an easy remedy for this. Do some compre- 
hensive reading on any subject that interests you; do 
some investigating and experimenting. When you take a 
journey in an automobile or in a train, keep your eyes 
open; watch the people, birds and flowers that you pass, 
always with the idea of learning what you can. I glean 
much valuable material in this way. I have even been 
guilty of listening to conversations not meant for my 
ears, but which I could not help overhearing without 
changing my position. It isnot impossible for youto learn 
something in this way; you may get a new idea on an 
old subject. And when you feel impelled to talk, pass on 
some real information to your friends; it will be interest- 
ing and beneficial; they will have learned something, 
and neither your time nor theirs is lost. 

I have noticed many young girls who think that in 
order to be attractive and vivacious they must talk con- 
tinually, just an endless stream of words, strung to- 
gether indifferently. They hope it captivates the modern 
youth: but I wonder if it does. The people who attract 
my attention most quickly are those who keep quiet in 
a crowd of people. Instantly, I wonder what they are 
thinking about, where they have been, and what paths 
their minds are wandering, for I can see they are ab- 
sorbed in their own thoughts, or fragments of the con- 
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versation around them. I cannot help believing that the 
young man, when he is really looking for the maker of 
his home and the mother of his children, wishes that the 
_ “flappers” spent just one half as much time and money 
on the development of what is inside their heads as they 
spend at beauty parlours artificially arranging the out- 
side of their heads. Girls who make real women have 
culture, high ideals, innate delicacy, and womanly re- 
finement. And how are we to know this unless by intel- 
ligent conversation, wholesome appearance, and refined 
behaviour! 

This is not all surmise on my part. It is my business to 
learn all I can both from my own experience and from 
the experience of others. There are many young people 
in my family, and I listen to them in the frequent 
gatherings we have. I watch their friends at the parties 
I give for them; I look at their clothes, I notice how they 
eat their food, the manner of their dancing; listen to the 
music they play and the songs they sing; see how much 
powder and rouge they use; and from scraps of conversa- 
tion I can almost always determine which of them can 
be depended upon to make a useful citizen of our coun- 
try. All girls should look as pretty as they can, and 
whether or not the present-day make-up is pretty or not 
depends wholly upon one’s idea of what constitutes 
beauty. To me an artificial make-up means an artificial 
character and a shallow mind. Things that are just on 
the surface do not count with me; they must go deeper. 
Now, I hope I am not a prude. I approve of enough 
powder to take the “high lights” off a shiny nose and 
forehead, but for the rest, the ruddy glow of health in 
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cheeks and lips is the most attractive colouring they 
could possibly have. A dust of powder does not hurt 
complexions, but the youngsters who begin the use of 
various cosmetics at thirteen are going to find them- 
selves with coarse, ugly skins before many years. 
Aside from all this, what advantage have you over the 
other fellow if you have told all you know? Then he 
knows as much as you do. There is a distinct advantage 
in holding something in reserve. A few facts and opin- 
ions kept well in the background and left unexpressed 
never leave one at a loss for repartee; you can always 
“come back.” But if you have told all you know, you 
have come to a complete stop, your resources at an end, 
so that the one who has used his knowledge more judi- 
ciously has the advantage, and has something left for the 
“rainy day” of conversation. Thus equipped mentally, 
you will never be embarrassed by the lack of a sensible 
idea for conversation when you need it, and we women 
may be able to eliminate the rather serious indictment 
made against us by the men that we “‘talk all the time.” 


Tue SIDESTEPPERS 


S I contemplate the parents of the present day, it 
seems to me that an appallingly large majority of 

them are the most expert sidesteppers this world ever 
has known. They seem to be able with entire satisfaction 
to themselves to sidestep any particular duty whatever 
to their country. If they manage to get to the polls and 
cast a perfunctory vote for somebody on election day, 
they feel that they have done their whole duty. Govern- 
ment is now up to the men who have been elected to fill 
public offices. It never occurs to these voters that, if 
_they would make the officials they have elected very 
thoroughly aware that they had an eye on them, that 
something was expected of them, that they must make 
good their campaign promises, there would not be so 
much promising without a ghost of an intention on the 
part of the person who has promised of keeping his word. 
Whenever the men we send to fill offices in Washington 
go with the knowledge deeply graven in their hearts 
that their constituency is watching them, is expecting 
something of them, and will see to it that they do not 
occupy the position a second time if they do not fulfill 
those expectations, we shall get better results from our 
present form of government than we ever before have 


had. 


And then there is an increasingly large percentage of 
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our people who are not even making a gesture toward 
keeping an eye on what their children are doing in the 
schools. When I was a child, I never stepped from my 
father’s door to start to school that my father did not 
know what my lessons for the day were and how I was 
prepared to give an account of myself. He knew whether 
I could add my sums, and spell my ten words, and 
bound my states, and write my compositions. And I 
think that mine was not the only home in our neighbour- 
hood where parents were keeping strict watch on their 
children, where they made a point of frequently visiting 
the schools, of keeping in touch with the teachers, and 
letting a teacher know that back of him or her stood 
parental interest and paternal authority. In these days 
I have been watching a number of parents very closely 
and it seems to me that the deepest interest they take in 
what their children are doing is to sign a report card and 
raise or lower an allowance in accordance with the height 
or depth of the grades. I know everything that can be 
said about the distances that many parents live from 
schools; about the struggle they have to earn the daily 
bread; about younger children there are in the house- 
hold; there isn’t a phase of it that can be trumped up 
with which I am not familiar. And to my mind the most 
potent of it has nothing to do with the fact that, if you 
give birth to children, if you bring them into the world, 
you yourself are directly responsible for their education 
or lack of it, for their religion or lack of it, for their de- 
votion to their country and their fellow men or lack of it. 

So far as work is concerned, the men and women of 
the present day scarcely know what work means, in 
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comparison with the physical endeavour that was re- 
quired on the part of our forefathers and mothers to 
fight off savages, to face the great forests singlehanded, 
to build homes without anything with which to furnish 
them, and with little more than an ax or a saw for im- 
plements of construction: and in these homes they were 
expected to give birth to children without proper 
medical care and to rear and educate them to a point 
where they would be able to take on the affairs of their 
Nation when their fathers and mothers resigned them. 
What woman of to-day is equal to leaving her bed at 
four o’clock in the morning; to washing and dressing half 
a dozen children; to bending over an open fire flaming 
against her eyes and the top of her head to prepare food; 
to sweeping and dusting, and sewing the heavy, coarse 
materials that she herself has woven on the loom in the 
corner from flaxshe helped togrow;to cooking for herown 
family and for neighbours exchanging work with her hus- 
band; to tending the garden, which was wholly awoman’s 
province with the exception of the spring ploughing; to 
milking and churning; to raising poultry; and very fre- 
quently taking a hand at any work going on in the fields, 
no matter how heavy, if the weather threatened a loss of 
crops? Ten o’clock at night saw the same woman passing 
back and forth before the spinning wheel; sewing up a 
hickory shirt; or by extremely insufficient light—very 
frequently they were so expert they even turned their 
backs to the light—knitting stockings and mittens and 
comforters so fast that the clicking needles played a 
merry little tune. And when the last chick and child was 
housed for the night, with its body clean, its work done, 
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its lessons learned, the mother could go to bed for her 
five or six hours of rest, and then she must be up and at 
the same job again. Women of to-day who think they 
are working need nothing in all this world as they need 
to be brought up face to face against the forest primeval 
to learn exactly what their physical strength may be 
trained to become; to learn exactly to what extent they 
can exercise their mentality and develop their ingenuity, 
if a thing has to be done. It is this business of having 
everything so easy, of making the paths so straight, the 
goal to be reached accessible by automobile roads, that 
has had a great deal to do with making the parents of 
the day the expert sidesteppers that they are. I look in 
wonderment on the fathers and mothers of to-day who 
bring children into the world and go about their own 
concerns, leaving the youngsters to go about theirs, and 
trusting to the police regulations, the schoolteachers, 
and the Lord to rear and educate them. There is a plain, 
old-fashioned duty that falls squarely on the shoulders 
of both the man and the woman who through their 
union bring life into this world. 

In nine cases out of ten, if a child comes into the 
world hampered with tendencies to crime, it is because 
the parents have not understood parenthood and previ- 
ous to the birth of the child have lived lives of such 
tense excitement and nerve strain that the children they 
bring into the world come precisely as was predicted in 
Biblical times, when humanity was reminded that, if the 
parents ate sour grapes, the teeth of the children would 
be set on edge. 

In a careful survey of every mother and father of the 
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day who comes within my range of vision, I can see no 
place where parental duty is expertly sidestepped with 
such facility, with such nonchalant ease, as in the 
matter of religious training. If a child reaches maturity 
without any knowledge of the laws of God, without any 
clear conception of what we were taught, without any 
moral regard for divine authority, the parents seem to 
feel that it is too bad that the preachers and Sunday- 
school teachers have not done a better job, while they 
themselves were having Sunday morning breakfast 
parties, Sunday noon picnics, and Sunday night con- 
certs, which is a polite way of not mentioning Sunday 
night dances and card parties and drinking bouts. How 
in all this world is a child supposed to get the essence 
and the spirit of religious devotion, to gain a knowledge 
of the laws of God as set forth in the Bible, or to develop — 
thought and introspection on a subject concerning which 
they are taught absolutely nothing in their homes, that 
they see enter in no slightest degree into the daily lives 
of their parents? 

Why should children of a Sunday-school age feel that 
it makes any very great difference whether, when they 
start out on Sunday morning, they go to Sunday school 
or back their best game of marbles with their nickels 
and dimes on the sidewalk, so long as they know that 
their fathers and mothers at the same time are having a 
party or going on a picnic? Very frequently, the children 
see their parents give the picnic precedence over the 
Sunday school by taking them along. Very few indeed 
are the parents who wait until Sunday school has ad- 
journed before they start for the country for the day’s 
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outing; and fewer still are they who know when they 
send the child off in the morning what its lesson is about 
for the day, and whether it has even the ghost of a com- 
prehension of the principles of honesty, of unselfishness, 
of physical and moral cleanliness that the child is sup- 
posed to be taught, and is not taught. 

Among the contributory causes of lack of religious 
training a big outstanding one has been taking the 
Bible from our public schools. There is no necessity 
whatever for a teacher making the Bible sectar- 
ian. There is enough of love, enough of unselfish- 
ness, enough of moral obligation and honest dealing 
that is impersonal to any creed, that is essential to all 
creeds, to familiarize every child with the Bible without 
in the slightest degree interfering with any denomina- 
tional contention. The Old Testament is non-sectarian, 
and in the New, Jesus Christ is the great outstanding 
figure of all time, and He distinctly said that He came to 
save all men, Jew, Gentile, Greek, Roman. Such a thing 
as a Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or Catholic 
—Jesus and the men He chose to follow Him never 
heard of any of them. To my mind, the wave of lawless- 
ness, of immorality, of irresponsibility that is sweeping — 
the country to-day is directly the result of taking the 
Bible from the schools and neglecting it in the homes. 
Little children who are taught as I was taught precisely 
what “Thou shalt not steal” means do not become 
thieves. When they have been handled a few times as I 
was handled for telling a lie, they quit lying. When they 
learn moral laws and physical laws, their obligations to 
their country, to their families, and to their God, the 
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chances are very large that a heavy per cent. of those 
who have such teaching will not commit adultery. Cer- 
tainly they will be healthier persons than children who 
have had no teaching whatever on this point. 

Everywhere the Bible is conceded to be the greatest 
piece of literature ever compiled. It was written before 
the days of sectarianism and hair-splitting creeds. Its 
doctrines have reference only to obedience to God and 
law. The Ten Commandments are the foundation of all 
later law. The Bible contains the Psalms of David, the 
Songs of Solomon, the majesty of Isaiah, the beauty of 
Ecclesiastes. There are the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Twenty-third Psalm. What folly to cut all these from 
the education of children in school on the plea that they 
might learn something that would interfere with their 
personal creeds from the Bible, which knows neither 
creed nor denominational church. 

I think the place where the greatest difficulty lies 
to-day is squarely in the home. I believe that parents 
should know what their children are doing in school, 
and provide them books of research, and in so far as lies 
in their power help them understandingly with their 
lessons. And when it comes to the church, it is wildest 
folly to lay the spiritual life of a child in the hands of a 
pastor or Sunday-school teachers. Naturally, pastors 
and Sabbath-school teachers do the best they can, but 
they have not the opportunity, not the responsibility, 
not the parental authority that belongs to fathers and 
mothers rearing children in their own homes; and it is 
time that these sidesteppers of educational and religious 
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obligations should realize that they themselves, should 
they receive their just deserts, should be hanged on the 
gallows, and locked up in prisons, and sent to reform in- 
stitutions, because they have miserably failed in their 
duty to their children and to their God. 

There is a great deal of talk at the present time about 
the law, and about obeying the law, and very few people 
stop to think that the law that we are supposed to obey, 
and that is a fine law and worthy of obedience, is law 
evolved by man. There has been laid down for our 
guidance an earlier law; a law that is simple, that any- 
one having even a fair degree of common sense may 
understand, a law that is among the earliest attempts at 
law; and I would be safe in wagering a huge sum that, 
if you were to go on to the streets of any great city to- 
day and select at random a hundred children, not ten of 
them could repeat to you this law, which happens to 
be the law of God laid down in ten plain, straight com- 
mandments. And it is not the duty of any preacher 
or Sabbath-school teacher or schoolteacher to see that 
your child is familiar with the law of God. Why cannot 
parents wake up to the fact that their child is their child; 
bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh; a result of 
the union they have formed and the life they have 
started out to lead together? 

Why can they not realize that when they stand before 
the judgment throne God is not going to ask, “Did your 
pastor or the Sunday-school teacher or the schoolteacher 
familiarize the child you brought into the world with 
my law?” What God is going to ask is: “ Did you teach 
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your child my Ten Commandments from the time it 
was a tiny thing, pliable and adoring? Did you point 
out to your child that it should have no other God before 
me? Did you teach it that it must not make a god of 
money? Of ambition? Or of love, even? That there 
must be no God, no worship in life before our God on 
His throne in the heavens, He who has evolved the 
earth and ordained life? Did you teach your child very 
carefully not to take the name of the Lord God in vain, 
or did you make a practice of doing that very thing — 
yourself in the presence of the child from its earliest 
years? Did you keep the Sabbath day holy, or did you 
profane it and make your child a part of that profana- 
tion?’ Does any father or mother think that his or her 
child is going to be very deeply impressed by the com- 
mand, “‘Honour thy father and mother,’ when what 
they see daily is the grandfathers and grandmothers, 
regarded as back numbers—they are getting old and 
homely; they have outlived their usefulness; they can 
no longer give to their children the things they covet— 
in their old age, neglected, insulted, left in a corner, 
made to feel that they are a burden? 

There used to be a story that was told the children 
that I think had more to do with the attitude of children 
concerning their parents than any other one thing that 
was taught or told them. It was the story of how the 
father of a very wealthy man had developed the palsy 
and he could not manage his food according to custom, 
and so what he had to eat was put into a bowl and 
carried to his room, and he was provided with a very 
large wooden spoon and left in seclusion to do the best 
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he could with his meals. Now this rich man had a little 
son who was the light of his eyes and the pride of his 
heart, and one day he found him working very hard at 
what gave every evidence of being intended ultimately 
to become a big wooden spoon. The little fellow was - 
doing his best on it, and when the father. inquired what 
it was and for what purpose it was being made, he was 
told that it was for him when he got to the place where 
he had to eat like Grandpa did. 

If the parents of to-day could realize that they may 
expect from their children to-morrow what they gave 
to their fathers and mothers yesterday and are giving 
to-day, I believe that there would be a fine, large quick- 
ening in the hearts of men and women all over our land 
as to precisely what they are doing to the fathers and 
mothers who bore them. 

Then there comes the commandment that has just 
four words in it. Short and sharp, “Thou shalt not 
kill.”” And never in the history of the world has human 
life been held so cheaply as it is to-day. No one knows, 
on going forth in the morning, whether he is going to 
return safely, or be shot down before night by some ir- 
responsible youth who wants a watch or a purse. And 
only too frequently the irresponsible youth hops into 
an automobile and steps on the gas and makes such a 
clean get-away that he escapes being used for a horrible 
example; and I believe that if the boys, and the girls, 
even, who are so ready to kill to-day had been trained 
on the subject as they should have been from earliest | 
childhood; if, very likely, the mothers and fathers who 
bore them had not made a strenuous effort to kill them 
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for a good many months before they were born, they 
might not have come into the world with such light 
ideas of the rights of other people, with such a sure 
feeling that they can take life, and get away with it, 
escaping punishment in this world and the next. 

And following this comes the law on adultery, and the 
command is plain: “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
and exactly what adultery 1s is plainly specified, and 
concerning this, as concerning any other one of the 
Ten Commandments, I am firm in the conviction that 
the boy and girl who have been taught from earliest 
youth precisely what adultery is and precisely why it 
should not be committed and precisely what the penal- 
ties are in case it is, will not only hesitate a long time, 
but in the end will decide on keeping morality intact; 
will decide on having a clean body and a clean soul; will 
decide on going back to God as they came from His 
hands, rather than to go with a pitiful confession of 
broken laws, the laws of God, the laws of our country, 
the laws of health. 

When it comes to stealing, you cannot expect your 
child not to steal if your child sees you yourself stealing. 
You cannot expect him not to break laws that he sees 
you break. You cannot expect him to have any higher 
standards than you have yourself. And neither can you 
expect him to tell the truth if you are not telling the 
truth; if in an effort to gain advantage your child knows 
that you “bear false witness against your neighbour,” he 
is going to do the same thing; and there is not a particle 
of difference between the marbles and the jackknife © 
that your child bears ‘false witness” to secure from a 
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playmate, and the oil lease or the bank building or what 
not that you “bear false witness” to secure from your 
fellow men. i: 

And when it comes to coveting the things that are 
your neighbour’s, how can any child judge in an atmos- 
phere of covetousness, where every day Mother is known 
to covet the beautiful home and the fur coat and the 
jewels that a neighbour has, and Father is known to 
covet the automobile and the land and the financial 
power that he sees other men having? How can it be 
expected that a child will not do the same thing, and 
how in all this world can children be expected to obey 
these laws when they see them persistently broken in 
their own homes, and when they are not even familiar 
with what the laws are? 

What I am going to suggest is that every father and 
mother who reads this shall resolve, and put the resolve 
into immediate execution, that every child to which 
they give birth in the future or have given birth in the 
past and have still under their control, shall be able to 
recite to them and to explain the meaning of each one 
of the Ten Commandments. And once these precepts 
are learned, don’t let the children forget them. At least 
once a month call them to book and have them recite 
once more these laws which are the foundation of all 
law, the laws of God. You will find them in the Book of 
Exodus, in the twentieth chapter. You will find them 
plain, simple, workable. And you will find, too, that 
while you are teaching them to your children and being 
sure that they are familiar with them, and perfectly 
familiar with their meaning, you will yourself develop 
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for them a new respect and a feeling of obligation that 
perhaps you have not before in a long time experienced. 
While we are putting forth as a nation a united effort to 
school our children on the Constitution, to teach them 
to respect the laws that men have made for the govern- 
ing of our land, let us go back one step farther and teach 
every child the corner stone, the foundation, the funda- 
mental principle upon which every law now in existence 
was originally based, the laws of God as plainly set 
forth in the Ten Commandments. 


THe Boys anp Grrts Wyo Cannot Go To 
COLLEGE 


HIS is a subject upon which I always have done 

much thinking. In my young days I thought 
bitterly. I was the only one of our dozen, with the ex- | 
ception of theeldest and those whodied before their time, 
who was not sent to college, or to music school, or given 
some especial form of education above what was secured 
in country schools and the highschoolsof adjoining cities. 
‘By the time the remainder of the brood had undergone 
their finishing and were settled in homes of their own, 
coming on six years later than the latest of the family, 
as I did, the funds were fairly well exhausted. Home 
arrangements were badly broken into by the death of 
my mother, and I, who, out of the whole brood, stood 
the best chance of doing creative work, could not have 
a college education. To be sure, I got my college vicari- 
ously because I religiously studied the books used and 
brought home by my elders, and with their help and that 
of my father, I really had a college education in a private 
way. The broadening of character through the social 
side of going to college, and the experiences so cherished 
by those who did go in my time, I missed. 

Since that period, I have been watching our schools 
and colleges. I used to think that the only thing to do, 
by some hook or crook, no matter what the deprivation 
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to parents or what the humiliations to children who 
were forced to work their way through among classmates 
having luxuries, was to go to college. It was absolutely 
essential. Ten or fifteen years ago I felt the same way 
and should have made any effort required so to educate 
a child of mine. I backed up my conclusion by spending 
hundreds of dollars in helping pay for the education oh 
children of my friends who needed help. - 

During the succeeding ten years, I began to look at 
life from a different standpoint. I began to think farther, 
to reach deeper, and to apply general principles to in- 
dividual cases—always a dangerous business but very 
frequently salutary. I have just finished reading with 
extreme care the articles published on: the investigation 
made by Lucian Carey, the Dean of Literature of Wa- 
bash College. These articles seem to explain the: fact, 
that, at a meeting of the heads of a large number of our 
best schools and colleges not long ago, the decision was 
reached that too many boys and girls were going to 
college for the social side of life. This has resulted in 
literary standards and moral standards deteriorating 
through the fact that the children of wealth are crowd- 
ing in and filling to overflowing our finest schools, while 
at the same time.they steadily lower the intellectual 
standards and the social standards because they never 
have been compelled to work and never expect that 
they will be. They care nothing whatever for the cur- 
riculum, slide through, buy through, cheat through, any 
way barely to get through in order that they may say 
they have been to college. While there, they extract 
every last thing that can be wrung from the social side 
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of college life, and inject into it many things harmful 
to themselves and calamitous to other students who 
really go with the serious intent of preparing themselves 
to be cultured men and women, in many cases to use 
the culture so acquired as a means of livelihood for the 
future. In all our schools and colleges to-day there is 
this problem facing those in charge: shall they take the 
money so lavishly spent by people of great wealth and 
allow their children to lower the intellectual and the 
moral tone of the school, or shall they reject those 
pupils who are not preparing to use their education as 
a means of support after leaving school? J] understand 
that the decision reached at the meeting referred to 
was that such a standard of scholarship should be set 
and rigidly maintained as would throw out a heavy per- 
centage of those going to college for amusement and 
leave these institutions to expend their best efforts on 
the boys and girls really desiring to be cultured. 

I am constantly accused of being too much of an 
optimist. I hope to the depths of my heart that the 
truth is that Professor Carey visited certain schools ex- 
pecting to find certain conditions and verified his im- 
pressions. Certainly his findings are shocking; but it 
would almost break my heart to be convinced that the 
state of affairs he describes is in the majority in all the 
colleges and universities of our land. There is an invisi- 
ble force that holds our planet in its place in the heavens, 
that rolls it in its night and day turnings, and swings it 
wide in its yearly revolutions, and there is also an in- 
visible force in the hearts of humanity, that despite 
the sins and extravagances and the foolishness of people 
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in general, always has held a sufficient number to the 
old straight and narrow way to keep us in a safe course 
when destruction has threatened. Civilizations rise 
and fall through no reason but lack of purpose and 
steadfastness among the people; but, as one civilization 
falls, in some quarter of the globe another rises. I find 
everywhere to-day as I go about my work among the 
people, a feeling of apprehension, a sort of premonition, 
that if we do not speedily change our laws and mend our 
ways, we ourselves are riding toward the hardest fall 
civilization has ever experienced. 

Christ said: “The poor ye have always with you.” 
He might have added that you always have the man of 
unbridled appetite, the man who lives merely to indulge 
his tastes and his passions, and there is also the man who 
is born with a greed for unlimited wealth, to whom the 
end and aim of existence can be summed up in how 
much money he can amass. Side by side with him 
walks the man who is solely interested in how much 
money he can spend, how much he can throw away 
foolishly in making a vulgar and selfish display. Human 
nature is much the same to-day as it was in the begin- 
ning; so I cannot help a feeling that, out of all this riot 
of foolish expenditure and lowering of social and moral 
standards, there can be found enough sane, sensible, 
home-keeping and home-loving people to use as ballast 
if the storm really comes. That the storm will come 
there is every indication. There is too much wealth, 
too much idleness, too much selfishness at the top; 
there are too many rebellious and dissatisfied people 
at the bottom. What is going to happen to the middle 
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class that will be ground between “the upper and the 
nether millstone” is a question, but nothing can obviate 
the fact that these are the people who have got to hold 
steady, who have got to save our institutions, and our 
home life, and our culture, if these things are to per- 
sist. 

I am constantly referring to the Bible, because it is a 
piece of history, to me exactly as authentic as the 
ancient history of any other time and people. I see no 
reason why men writing previous to this date and in 
other lands should be honest men, and the men who 
wrote the history recorded in the Bible should be fools 
and liars. You will find in the Bible this: “The fathers 
have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” I think their course has ended in such 
evils as Mr. Carey described in his articles. 

My grandmother faced the wilderness, Indians, and 
animals. My mother had personal knowledge of these 
things in her early days; but they receded so swiftly 
that, before the end of her time, in silken frocks she 
rode in her patent-leather trimmed carriage behind her 
matched grays, as proud and lovely a lady as could be 
found in her day and generation. She began life cooking 
over an open fireplace, and ended it in the day of coal 
ranges. I began very nearly where she left off and ad- 
vanced through natural gas to artificial gas, electricity, 
fireless cookers, on to the present steam pressure which 
will reduce a turkey to bone-slipping tenderness in 
thirty minutes. This reminds me of a story my mother 
used to tell about how one of the brethren arose in 
prayer meeting and said that he was on the way to 
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heaven; he was sailing on the old ship Zion; he was 
going twenty knots an hour and he expected soon to 
land in the port of glory. Another good old brother 
arose and announced that he, too, was sailing forward 
but he was going forty knots an hour with the same ex- 
pectations, and a third brother raised the rate of speed. 
Then a little old sister, with a faded dress and a tired 
face, arose and said that she, too, was on her way to 
heaven but she had had bad luck. She had never got to 
ride; she had been forced to walk every step of the 
way and the road had been rough and uneven and she 
had often fallen. She hoped eventually and at the last 
minute to reach the gates, but she was none too sure. 
She could only say that she was making her best effort. 
However, she was much concerned for fear some of the 
brethren going by high-power methods would “bust 
their b’ilers’” and never reach the port of glory at all. 

It is impossible in the present period of discovery 
and invention, with submarines, airplanes, cables, tele- 
phones, telegraph, radio, and all the other inventions 
of the present day, to make prophecy as to what fifty 
years in the future will see. One thing is certain. In a 
city like Los Angeles, ten years more will see congestion 
of automobile traffic. As it comes, the sky will probably 
be darkened with air traffic. To what extent we shall 
go on could be carefully figured out by scientists and 
inventors, but one thing we have learned: all the iron 
and heavy materials that were piled up in France and 
Germany during the war served to sag the earth a bit 
in its course. We have found out in the Middle West 
that, in the lifetime of one man, we can change natural 
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conditions by cutting down trees and drying up water 
until millions are lost in money and discomfort is en- 
tailed in changed conditions. California has been con- 
vincingly taught that we have reached the limit of clear- 
ing and wetting land originally tropical. From now on, 
every acre of California that is cleared and irrigated 
adds just that much weight in the balance, tipping us 
toward conditions that will ruin millions of acres of 
tropical fruits and flowers. These are scientific facts, 
natural history figures pointing straight in the direc- 
tion toward which we are headed, and such an article as 
that written by Lucian Carey is an intellectual finger 
pointing straight in the direction toward which we are 
headed in home life and educational standards. If any- 
one believes that the large percentage of boys and girls 
that Mr. Carey insists are smoking, drinking, indulging 
in disgusting familiarities, and frequently in absolute 
immorality, are going to produce a race of men and 
women who will make sane, wise, home-loving, home- 
keeping, child-bearing, and child-rearing men and 
women for the coming generation, he is a bigger optimist 
than I ever have been accused of being. But getting 
back to the sour grape question, I will say this for the 
children: one cannot escape the conclusion that the 
twig is bending the way the tree was inclined. When the 
parents of the present day banished the family altar, 
when they gave up entertaining themselves and their 
friends in their homes, when they forsook the churches 
for joy rides, and home amusements for the noise and 
congestion of hotels and cafés, when they stopped at- 
tending to the culture of their children personally and 
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turned them over to servants and schools without the 
slightest knowledge of what was going on, they started 
the thing that has culminated in the conditions that 
exist to-day. 
Tam writing of life as I see it, and I make it my busi- 
ness to circulate rather widely and to see things as nearly 
as they are as possible. Some of the things I see are to 
me so amazing that I am not able to figure them out. 
There is no one thing that causes me greater depth of 
amazement than the fact that men and women whom I 
know to be cultured and rational, will assemble at an 
immense hotel and, on a ballroom floor—the women cor- 
setless and half clothed—locked in each other’s arms 
until two figures move as one, jiggle and dance and 
shake to the measure of the noise evolved by a body of 
men blaring saxophones and whistles, beating drums, 
frequently on the wooden rims instead of the head, the 
leader throwing his drumsticks halfway to the ceiling 
and catching them dexterously between notes, bounc- 
ing and bumping on his chair more like a contortionist 
doing a trick than a performer dignifying the execution 
of the sacred word melody. Here and there a member of 
the band with his voice, or with an instrument, shrieks 
in exact imitation of a Congo Negro insane in physical 
and mental frenzy. I sit and look at this performance 
sometimes, and I look at the dancers and I think: ‘‘ Now 
they will stop. They will stand dead still in their places. 
They will say: ‘We refuse; we rebel. Sit in your chairs 
like sane, cultured musicians. Draw from your violins 
and your horns the beautiful melodies they were de- 
signed to produce.’” I think surely that this will happen. 
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But it does not. The wilder the contortions and the 
shrieks, the more blaring the noise, the louder the danc- 
ers laugh and the faster they dance. It is the same thing 
that happened while Rome was burning, and I am not 
any too sure that a nice little conflagration is not on the 
way for us, for, so sure as God lives, these are not the 
methods by which sane and substantial and enduring 
governments are reared and carried on, and, so long as 
these things persist in the social life of the elders, so 
long they are going to be copied and exaggerated by 
the exuberance and inexperience of youth. Also, this 
condition will be carried into the schools and colleges 
and the social life of the whole nation in a form a bit 
ahead of the wildest extravagances that are indulged 
in to-day. So long as this state is countenanced by men 
and women supposed to be sane and right thinking, | fail 
to see that there is any great deprivation for the boy or 
girl who cannot go to college. I am rather inclined to the 
belief that it is possibly the best thing that could happen 
to them if they stop their education, technically speak- 
ing, with the high school and take a job and begin some 
creative work. They will, at least, equal mentally if not 
physically the men and women who laid the foundation 
of our nation. 

And it is also true that any degree of ibe ac- 
quired by any boy or girl in any college can be obtained 
by the same boy or girl in the environment of his own 
home if he or she chooses to make the mental effort. 
The books are accessible; it takes work, but, to my mind, 
work is the salvation of the race. It is the people who are 
too lazy to work and the people who are too rich to work 
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who are making the greatest part of the trouble in the 
world to-day. 

And it is not true that any boy or girl who has a 
special talent cannot bring it to noteworthy head 
through personal effort. It may come closer to being an 
impossibility for the boy or girl having musical gifts 
than for any other. I can think of no other form of art in 
which the best work has not been done through individ- 
ual effort. Not long ago a French shepherd, Paul Darde, 
only thirty-three years of age, put into marble such 
expression, such insight, such skilful execution, with 
only the crudest of tools, that his work stands unequal- 
led. There is no college back of the soul David Edstrom 
puts into a piece of marble. I can think of no man liv- 
ing who has splashed sunlight on canvas and set racing 
across it such alive, breathing men and horses as Charles 
Russell, who lived among the Indians and never had a 
pair of shoes until he was nineteen. C. A. Failles, a 
matured man, left his father’s dye pots to transfer to 
canvas such colour as God only has used in Nature 
before this painter’s time. There was no college in the 
cosmos of Abraham Lincoln, whose words are graven 
above the doors of Britain’s greatest institution of 
learning. England to-day boasts few poets in whose 
work she takes more pride than she does in that of John 
Masefield, a man wholly lacking collegiate experience, 
and the same is true of many of our greatest poets and 
writers in America to-day. It is my candid opinion that 
any boy or girl having special talent along any line 
should be given special instruction along that line, if 
it is possible. But I do believe that such instruction 
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should be private and individual. I used to bewail the 
fact that I could not go to college. I thought that it 
would be quite impossible for me to accomplish any of 
the things that with my physical birth had been born 
in my heart and brain to do. To-day I know that by 
hard work and unlimited patience, by much deprivation, 
I have been able, in an individual way, to express with 
my brain, to paint with my fingers, to achieve by sheer 
will power, more work and better work by harping on 
one string, personally, than if I had gone to any college 
in the land and had my brain run through a groove with 
thousands of other boys and girls, each of whom was 
being taught the same thing in the same way, without 
the slightest regard to the individual application that 
it might have been beneficial for each one to have per- 
sonally. 

So I am wasting no sympathy on the boy or girl who 
cannot go to college. He may miss a lot of fun, but the 
chances are nine out of ten that a man or woman will 
be evolved who can do bigger things personally than 
the college-bred boy or girl and who will be a pillar to 
the nation and a help in our government. Look history 
in the face if you want more examples than I have ad- 
duced. Those who cannot go to college may have to 
work harder, but they will get their compensation in 
work which is individual, cleaner cut, more original, 
and of greater value to the world at large along any line, 
with the possible exception of music. 


Tue Goop Op InstiTuTION oF HoME 


HEN the fact is taken into consideration that 

only three hundred years intervene between us 
and the wilderness, when we remember America as it 
stood at the time of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and as it stands to-day, there is reason to feel that the 
work we have done as a nation is an unsurpassed 
achievement. When we meditate on space, on the solar 
systems hanging therein, when we try to figure where 
space ends and where time and matter began, the three 
hundred years that have elapsed since the birth of our 
nation fall into their place as but a moment in the life 
of the universe. In this length of time we have fortified 
harbours, built wonderful bridges, controlled water 
systems, drained swamps, too nearly eliminated forests, 
crisscrossed the country with railroads, trolley, and 
water routes, built great cities, and public institutions 
of every description, magnificent churches and colleges, 
and public libraries by the thousand filled with many 
useful and entertaining volumes and containing a few 
of the world’s masterpieces, and dotted the country 
from north to south, from shore to shore, with homes. 
It must be remembered that we have done a greater 
work than any nation ever did before in the line of make- 
ing “‘bricks without straw.” Our country furnished the 
timber we have used, has made the bricks that builded 
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the great institutions, has produced the steel, the cop- 
per, the coal, the gas, and the oil required for our de- 
velopment. For our necessities we have laid cables, in- 
vented steamships, greatly improved engines of all sorts, 
inventing most of them; and we have produced the 
telegraph, the telephone, and thousands of electrical 
appliances for facilitating and lightening the labour of 
everyday life. If there is a feeling that we have not 
done a great work in the length of time we have oc- 
cupied this soil as a nation, compare the age of our 
country with the ages of many nations of the Orient, 
having been inhabited for thousands of years by think- 
ing, reasoning human beings who are still riding asses, 
crossing streams on rope bridges, moving boats by hand, 
living in homes embodying every element of discomfort 
and filth imaginable, wearing the same sort of clothing, 
following the same customs, eating the same kind of 
food, as did their remote ancestors. 

The first boatload of British settlers who landed on 
the Massachusetts coast came almost empty-handed. 
They faced the forest with only a few crude implements 
with which to cut down trees and build log cabins having 
clapboard roofs, puncheon floors, and oiled paper 
windows. In clearing space around these cabins for the 
making of gardens, the planting of orchards, and the 
tilling of fields, life was so strenuous that nothing save 
ill health forbade a woman going outdoors and work- 
ing shoulder even with her man. When such a woman 
had given to the uttermost of her time and strength 
to help evolve a home from wilderness untouched by 
civilization, it stood to reason that her interest in that 
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home was equal to that of her man. In those days there 
was no such thing as a woman who lay on a davenport in 
a pink peignoir waiting for her husband to earn her 
daily bread and carry it home to her. She was in the 
garden with rake and hoe earning bread for her family, 
while her husband cleared space for grain fields. 

Homes in those days were as austere as life, but the 
records prove that the people loved and feared God, that 
they prayed while they worked, loved one another whole- 
heartedly, and knew a delight in the very necessary 
shelter of the crude homes they erected against savages 
and climatic conditions, which people never knowing 
such hardships fail to experience to-day. When our 
forefathers cut a way before them through the wilder- 
ness, builded homes, cleared fields, kept sharp watch 
on venomous and energetic reptiles under foot, coped 
with the menace of the wildcat, mountain lion, and bear, — 
and the just anger of the Indians whose hunting grounds 
they were invading and destroying, and fared safely 
back to the light of home, it did not matter that the light 
was a lard oil dipor a tallowcandle, or that the home had 
only one room heated by a fireplace over which the cook- 
ing.was accomplished. You may be very sure that to. 
them home really was “sweet home,” a place with a 
definite meaning of such deep import that we of to-day 
can hardly grasp it. 

It is a pity that women of that generation and the 
one or two following experienced hardships that in 
many cases embittered them. Undoubtedly the hard- 
ships resulted not from outdoor work, which most 
women enjoy, but from the fact that to such work was 
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added cooking, washing, housework, the weaving and 
making of clothing, and the bearing and rearing of 
children. So they really were overworked to such an 
extent that there was small pleasure in their lives out- 
side the joy they got from taking care of their loved 
ones. I can recall that, in the heart of my mother and 
her neighbours, there was a deeply rooted determina- 
tion that their children, especially the girls, should not 
be allowed to work and to endure the hardships that had 
fallen to their lot; and yet life with them was luxury as 
compared with that of their grandmothers. They wanted 
their children educated in high schools and colleges. 
Many women of that day shortened their lives or ended 
them prematurely in the mistaken idea that their 
daughters must not be allowed to work so hard as they 
had. 

With the rapid progress in every line of development, 
with the vast fortunes that men speedily accumulated in 
lumber, steel, coal, manufacturing, farming, and cattle- 
raising, and almost everything under the sun, the pendi- 
lum swung to the other extreme. Women reared with the 
idea that they were not to endure the hardships which 
had fallen to the lot of their great-grandmothers, grand- 
mothers, and mothers, in many instances refused to 
work at all. They would be lilies of the field, their chief 
concern to be beautifully dressed and to amuse them- 
selves. This seems incredible when we remember that 
many of the women who to-day demand a life of exemp- 
tion from work were born either in, or but one remove 
from, log cabins. Four or five generations have pro- 
duced, in many instances, women too dainty to attend 
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to their personal wants. They must be clothed in silks, 
furs, and jewels from the ends of the earth. They must 
be driven abroad by liveried chauffeurs in magnificent 
automobiles, and live upon food compared with which 
the peacock tongues and swan livers of Lucullus fade 
into insignificance. Of course, all women are not having 
these luxuries, are not living in such extravagance; but it 
is a pitiful truth that nine tenths of those who are not 
would almost give their lives—many of them do sacrifice 
their virtue—in order to come as near as possible to 
this kind of life. Among people of extreme wealth it is 
very seldom that the good old institution of home 
would recognize itself in the winter residence at Palm 
Beach, the summer at Bar Harbor, and the New York 
mansion. Home life is fairly well eliminated in hurried 
flights from Europe to Tahiti or Japan. These people 
frankly turn over their children to the best help that 
money can procure. Sometimes the child is fortunate 
in having a hired mother infinitely more interested in 
its health and concerns than its blood mother; and some- 
times it is ruined, if it does not fare farther and lose its 
life entirely. 

Dropping a step lower, we come to the class of people 
who have but one home, and in order as nearly as possi- 
ble to approximate the advantages of people having 
greater wealth, even at the cost of a mortgage on the 
home, they buy an automobile, and, tricked out in 
gloves, veil, and coat that identify the motorist, they 
spend their lives in a frenzied rush from place to place, 
trying to put in a properly equipped appearance among 
people who really can afford to live as they are living. 
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These social aspirants have homes, but they are not the 
precious old “‘sweet” homes, or their owners would not 
mortgage them for conveyances that may be hopelessly 
wrecked upon the first journey that they undertake in 
them. A real-estate dealer of Indianapolis once showed 
me two blocks of the residential district of that city in 
which he said he held seventeen mortgages on homes he 
pointed out, in order that their owners might buy auto- 
mobiles. While the parents are out on this mad rush to 
go anywhere on earth except home, most frequently 
accompanied perforce by their children, they fall into a 
habit of regarding home merely as a place in which to 
sleep, to eat when they are forced, or to be sick in. In- 
evitably children form the same mental attitude and 
endure the same artificial exhilaration and consequent 
nerve strain, making them unduly precocious, physi- 
cally deplorable. 
I believe in an automobile for every family who can 
-afford it and who has the ballast to use it reasonably for 
sane and sensible purposes. I regard the man as insane 
who will endanger his roof in order to own an automo- 
bile. A home is the most precious thing on earth. For the 
love of all that is sacred and essential to real happiness, 
do not risk the loss of it for fine feathers, society, a 
car—not for any reason on earth. Ask the folk who have 
once owned a home and lost it this way how they feel 
about it as old age comes. This thing must be understood 
definitely and at once. Homes have got to be preserved, 
a reasonable number of children must be born and 
properly reared, or we deserve to become the victims 
of that nation having the common sense to perpetuate 
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its homes and the loving self-sacrifice to bear and to 
rear to useful citizenship the children required to foster 
and protect the life of our nation. The wide range of ac- 
quaintances made through the possession of a car gives 
people so many places to go, the wide range of enter- 
tainment possible to both city and country dwellers, 
the allure of music, light, and dancing, all do their 
‘work, until to-day the good old institution of home is in 
the most precarious way it ever has been in the history 
of the world. 


For tHe *“ NeEwLy—-WeEps’”’ 


O ME there is nothing more fascinating and noth- 

ing dearer to my heart than to watch a young . 
couple planning and arranging their first home. It 
matters not whether it be a two-room apartment, a 
flat, a bungalow, or a more pretentious house; the point 
is not in its location or its size; the only thing that counts 
is that it be made a home and not just a house. Places to 
live are many and varied, but real homes, with a 
friendly atmosphere, imbued with the spirit of love, 
kindliness, and the voices of little children, it seems to 
me, are becoming more and more infrequent, and it is a 
great pity. 

Do not make the mistake of making your first home, 
or any home, formal, for formality is always cold and 
distant; it repels you with its indifference, and holds 
out no welcoming hand to greet you. Select the things 
for your home that you can afford, and place them where 
you want them, always adding the little personal treas- 
ures that speak to you of your friends. Your personality 
must enter into your home, and whether it be good taste 
or bad, it must be you. The man or woman whom you 
hire to select your draperies, rugs, and furniture, and 
arrange them, leaves your abiding place a house only; 
there is no home about it, for its atmosphere ts positively 
chilling as soon as you enter the door. It does not speak 
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to you of a family or loving care and intimacy, and these 
are essential to growth and development in a home. 

Have you not been in homes where you felt as if you 
had to sit on the edge of the chair, and be very careful 
lest you leave a speck of dust on the floor? And if you 
have, don’t you recall how uncomfortable you were, and 
how anxious you were to leave and get into the warmth 
of the sunshine outdoors? Money is no consideration— 
_ expensive things for your home and costly clothes do not 
make happiness. All you need to build your home on a 
solid, firm foundation, one that will endure as long as 
your life shall last, are love, ambition, a cheerful dis- 
position, and a sense of humour. Having these, all the 
other requisites will follow. 

Do not forget the sense of humour. Most situations 
have some humour in them, if you are clever enough to 
find it, and the ability to see and appreciate the funny 
side has rescued us many times from disappointment, 
discouragement, and gloom. There is a deal of truth in 
the old saying, “things are never so bad that they might 
not be worse.” If you think of this, and “count ten 
before you speak,” and look for the humour in the situa- 
tion, you will be saved many tears and hurt feelings. 

Most of the trouble in our lives is caused by paying 
too much attention to /:ttle things. The sensitive person, 
who carries a chip around on his shoulder, is likely to 
get it knocked off a good many times. People these 
days have not the time to pamper the unfortunate per- 
son who deliberately seeks for slights and hurts where 
none are intended. Such a person is his own worst enemy; . 
he keeps: himself and his friends unhappy for no reason 
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at all; and my only advice to him is to fight such an in- 
clination as he would fight an insidious disease, for it is a 
disease, and it ought to be cured since there is no ade- 
quate excuse for it. I believe supersensitiveness is a 
product of the imagination; it seems to develop more in 
people who have little to do but sit around and feel 
sorry for themselves. I believe that only in rare instances 
is it a fundamental part of one’s character; but even if 
it is, it can be fought, and overcome, just like other 
traits of character. Certainly it is the most disagreeable 
and deplorable condition with which to come in con- 
tact. 

There is a great deal of independence among our boys 
and girls of to-day. The girls are just as capable as the 
boys; only a few of the “clinging vine” type are left. 
And it cannot be denied that independence and freedom 
spoil our youngsters to a certain extent. I do not mean 
fundamentally; it is only on the surface, for American 
youth is the finest youth in the world, and our young- 
sters can almost without exception be depended upon to 
meet any situation with vigour and determination, and 
to cope with it successfully. 

Independence is dangerous only when it tends to make 
us arbitrary, and I always hope and pray, when I see a 
young couple starting out on life’s greatest adventure, 
that they will not be arbitrary about anything. Always 
talk matters over very thoroughly and try to decide 
sanely and reasonably what you will do, and then join 
hands and start out and do it wholeheartedly together. 
The biggest mistake that ever occurred in married life 
is for a man to undertake to go one way, and the woman 
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the other. It always ends on the rocks, or in the divorce 
courts, which is worse. Stick tight together; make it 
your daily business to see how much you can love each 
other, and how much you can make the other think of 
you. If both of you practise this doctrine, you will be 
convinced speedily that each of you has about the 
nicest thing on earth. - 

Making a success of matrimony is really a business; it 
takes as much affection, entertainment, and personal 
charm to keep a husband or wife interested after mar- 
riage as it does before. So many people “lie down on the 
job,” but when the job is done successfully, it is a work 
of art. Personal appearance means a great deal. Just 
because a man does a hard day’s labour is no excuse for 
his not coming home and making himself presentable 
before he appears at the dinner table. Just because a 
woman has to stand over a hot stove and prepare a meal, 
and take care of the babies while'she does it, is no reason 
why she has to greet her husband on his return from 
work with a frown, a dirty apron, and bedraggled hair. 
It takes only a few minutes more to keep neat and clean, 
and the effort is well worth the result. And for goodness’ 
sake, get up five minutes earlier in the morning, and 
comb your hair the first thing you do—the so-called 
“boudoir cap” is a curse to womanhood! 

Be patient, be gentle, be considerate, and be affection- 
ate. Human beings thrive on love, and men especially 
require it. You can coax a man into almost anything, 
but you cannot drive him an inch, and if you do it is 
under protest, and what he does under protest is not 
from his heart. Remember the little things he likes, 
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and pet him a lot. No doubt his mother spoiled him, and 
if you keep right on spoiling him, he will just good- 
naturedly be forced to be nice to you; at least, any 
man who is in the least responsive will respond to 
kindness and love better than to any other treatment I 
know. And this works both ways. Let him smoke if he 
chooses; let him have a little den or study or some kind 
of a nook in the house that is all his own, where he may 
take his friends for an uninterrupted smoke and chat, 
or where he may read or write in peace. A man deserves 
a place in his home where he may have all his precious 
belongings, and where he may arrange them as he 
chooses. I mention this specifically because I have been 
in such a vast number of homes where there is no such 
place—the women seem to have monopolized the whole - 
house, and furnished it as they wanted it, forgetting 
that their husbands might like a place for a desk, a 
radio, pipes, tobacco, books, and magazines, with a good. 
light for reading, and a comfortable couch and pillows 
on which they are allowed to lay their heads. I have 
noticed a study like this in my daughter’s home, and it 
seems to be a remarkable success. It is a very small 
room, but it is his, and she says she never goes in it 
except to dust it and put a flower on the desk. | 

Now that I have given a bit of advice to the wives, it 
is no more than fair that I add a word for the husbands. 
I think one thing that most busy men do ts neglect their 
wives. Not intentionally, perhaps; but it is so easy for a 
man to come home from the office, or any work, eat his 
dinner, and sit down with his pipe and his paper and be 
perfectly content not to say a word for a couple of 
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hours, not to mention suggesting that they go out for a 
while. Usually he has had people with whom to talk all 
day, and usually he has had lunch with some of his 
friends, and usually a few particular friends have drop- 
ped in to ask him if he has “heard this one.” Now maybe 
the wife has been home alone all day and she needs con- 
versation and companionship to keep her cheerful, to 
keep the daily grind from becoming monotonous, to 
keep from getting in a rut. It is nice to vary the eve- 
nings at home with a dinner out occasionally, or a show, 
a dance, or a game of bridge. And don’t forget the an- 
niversaries, birthdays, and holidays. It requires only 
a minute to pick up a bunch of flowers, a book, a box 
of candy, or a bit of jewellery, and these little attentions 
mean so much to most women. 

It is wonderful to have youth and life and hope be- 
fore you, and, above everything else, to have confidence 
and to have love. So keep close together, share every- 
thing, and be considerate of each other’s feelings. 
Above everything else, be polite to each other. I believe 
in my soul that half the wrecks in married life come be- 
cause people forget their manners. There is nothing on 
earth so grinds one as to be met with discourtesy and 
rudeness in daily life. I have watched for fifty years, and 
I have found that the little cancer that eats the deepest 
and hurts the worst in married life is lack of courtesy, 
just common, everyday politeness in the way you ad- 
dress each other, in the attention you pay each other, 
in the way you eat your food, in the way you conduct 
yourself in the privacy of your bedchamber. Be gra- 
cious! More men and women have lost themselves to 
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each other by being rough and careless concerning the 
little niceties of life, when merely to keep up things in 
the way they began would have saved the whole situa- 
tion. 

I have had a lot poured in on me that has taught-me a 
great many things, aside from my personal observation. 
At this minute, if I should be asked to name the biggest 
rock on which matrimony strands, I would put my 
finger on the thing that starts the discontent and un- 
happiness—lack of courtesy between men and wives, 
which very shortly culminates in disgust and disrespect. 
There cannot be love where there is not respect. So 
try with all your might to remember the little things, 
the courteous, thoughtful things that run up to such a 
big average in the final accounting. 


INDIVIDUAL Homes 


T HAS been my good fortune to have a great deal tc 
do with the building of a large number of homes, and 

it has been my fortune, good or bad, to have direct super- 
vision of the building of three different houses for myself. 
I could not say truthfully that, in the building of two 
of these houses, I did express my individuality to the 
fullest extent, because I did not. The first house that I 
was on the job in building was paid for by the man of 
the family, and naturally, what happened inside the 
house was not an individual emanation; it was a com- 
promise. There were instances in which the man of the 
house definitely wanted certain things, and had every 
right to have them, and there were instances where I 
very definitely wanted certain things, and had every 
right to have them. So Limberlost Cabin, South, was 
not an individual construction; it was a collaboration. 
But at that, it did bear the stamp of individuality. In 
the first place, it was in the country—practically. 
Ground was not expensive. There was a half of a city 
block, as city blocks are laid off in the country, on which 
to operate. There was an old orchard containing some 
perfectly delicious apple, pear, plum, and peach trees, 
and some old-fashioned shrubs like lilac, and cabbage 
roses; and even those most lacking in discernment can 
see that such an amount of space and such a start make 
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a very wonderful foundation on which to base the home 
of individuality. 

One of the things that I loathe in any house is having 
the lower floor space chopped into a world of tiny 
rooms. Having been afield the greater part of my life, I 
like breadth, I like space, I like vision. So I have always 
managed in any home I ever built to accomplish at least 
three good big rooms and to set them in a kind of 
triangular shape, so that from a big living room in front 
one has an uninterrupted sweep across it and stretching 
the length of each of the two rooms adjoining back of it; 
the result being that from one point in any of these three 
rooms one gets the full sweep of space that can be had in 
two different directions. And sometimes I have been 
lucky enough to hang on sun parlours and breakfast 
rooms at such angles as to extend that triangular sweep 
on the first floor a room or two farther. 

When I left Limberlost Cabin, South, I feel quite sure 
that the most obtuse passer-by could not have looked 
in its direction and seen the little flat building of big 
cedar logs piled to the first story, the shingle dormers 
and the wide eaves and the sloping roof of the second, the 
big windows, the long line stretches, and the flower- 
decorated conservatory, without feeling that here was 
a home that someone had thought out individually and 
spent much personal love upon. From the high stone 
fence to the stone well curb with its windlass and sweep, 
the rambling vines, and the big trees and the wealth of 
flowers and shrubs, everywhere there cropped out the in- 
formation for anyone passing by to read, that this was 
an individual home. 
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What has happened to that home since it passed from 
my possession is out of my province. I would travel a 
good many miles to escape seeing it, since it does not be- 
long to me, because I want forever to remain in my 
memory Limberlost Cabin, South, as it stood the day I 
began dismantling it to move to Limberlost Cabin, 
North, because my working territory had been swept 
by lumber dealers, drilled by oil men, drained and 
broken into corn and potato fields, and there was no 
longer material to be found for my cameras and my 
natural history work. 

But during my stay there I had earned sufficient 
- money of my own to buy the amount of ground I 
pleased and to build as I chose; so Limberlost Cabin, 
North, stood on the shores of a lake that I always have 
loved. It faced a mile of winding lake shore of my own, 
and back of it lay a hundred and twenty acres in a 
square running up a hillside at times rather steep, and 
stretching back to the public highway. It had three 
different pieces of forest remaining on it, one consisting 
of about thirty acres of forest very nearly primeval. 
Only a few sap ripe trees had been removed from it. 
There were only three sizeable stumps in the stretch on 
which the house stood, and it so nearly broke my heart 
to remove enough trees to locate the house that I went 
away for a week while the process of felling them and 
getting them out of the way was going on. 

On this location I was free to express my individuality 
because I was building this house with my own earnings. 
I knew the tastes of the man of the house well enough to 
know what he liked, and I had sufficient respect for his 
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taste so to shape the interior that it would suit his in- 
dividuality without destroying mine. The one place in 
which I outraged my own tastes in both these houses 
was in a big front living room, the walls of which were 
entirely covered with glass cases, housing in the Cabin, 
South, my working library and a big, nondescript collec- 
tion of relics and curios belonging to the man of the 
house. In the Cabin, North, the relics and curios covered 
the entire living room walls and gave it the appearance of 
a museum rather than a place of rest and thoughtful 
communion. As for the books, I built a library that was 
an individual possession, its entire walls lined with book- 
cases, with space for paintings above, and the tops of the 
cases furnishing a shelf running around the room for bits 
of statuary, for porcelains, and for a few unique per- 
sonal possessions particularly indicative of my work. 
Back of this lay an eighteen-foot square glassed-ii room 
in which I have grown as many as fifteen hundred bulbs 
in the winter, and printed thousands of pictures for 
book and magazine illustration. Adjoining that was my 
developing and dark room. The remainder of the house 
was fashioned to meet the demands of my family and 
my friends. This home was an individual expression to a 
degree, but not entirely; and after ten or twelve years 
of work there, when I had filled the woods with fifteen 
thousand trees and shrubs and bushes and vines and 
flowers brought in from the wild; when I had de- 
veloped the spring and built a road having the hand- 
somest entrance gateposts I have ever seen, bar none, 
the exigencies of the war, the ravages of the flu, and the 
completion of my work there, started me on to new 
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territory. I had lived and worked for six years in Cali- 
fornia, and felt that it was time to bring my library 
and my work once more into conjunction, and this time 
I bought six acres in the shape of a baby mountain 
about three miles from where the Santa Monica Range 
sets its feet in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. On 
this baby mountain I started once more to build a home. 
This time I decided, since I was financing the enterprise 
with money that I had worked very hard to earn, that I 
might allow this house to be a true expression of in- 
dividuality. I did not abuse the man of the house in 
this decision, because the plans included a suite of 
rooms for him consisting of a large room with a beauti- 
ful fireplace, with shelves for the relics and curios, a fine 
light for a writing desk, and a beautiful view; with 
bedroom and bath adjoining: a little world of its own 
where no one might intrude except at the discretion of 
the owner. 

For the remainder of the house, I went out and sat 
on a hill facing my location by the hour until I had the 
contour of the mountains back of it and around it 
fixed in mind. Then I called in a man with whom I was 
somewhat acquainted and who had been vouched for by 
many of my friends as being sympathetic and broad of 
vision and willing to execute for an owner his or her 
own ideas, and willing to codperate in a painstaking 
and heartening manner. I never had the slightest hesita- 
tion in explaining to this architect what I wanted and 
how I wanted it, and he never failed me in sympathetic 
collaboration. 

When I led him to this spot and showed him the out- 
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line of the mountains, I explained to him why I wanted 
to be tucked in behind the screen of a big mountain 
wing between me and the Pacific; I explained to him that 
I wanted the colour of my house and the outline of my 
house so to conform to the colour of the mountains and 
to the carving of their summits that not one bird in its 
passage north or south, east or west would change its 
course of flying because I lived there. I was building in a 
new subdivision; mine was to be the first house in a 
section set aside for homes, where one might buy an 
acre if one wanted to take a little piece that sloped from 
a triangular point, or one might have as high as ten 
acres if, incidentally, one had the price. The point was 
that I wanted to establish in California the thing I had 
left in the Limberlost: a home for every native wild 
flower; a home for every native bird. And I wanted to 
build my home quickly, and develop my grounds and 
get them in settled seclusion before other people bought 
the ground around me and began cutting down trees 
and tearing out shrubbery that would take away the 
shelter of the birds and deprive them of their homing 
place. I felt that if I restricted the workmen to one cer- 
tain entrance and protected the rest of the grounds to the 
best of my ability, I might not frighten away the road- 
runners and the quails, the thrushes and the chee-winks, 
the warblers and the humming birds, not to mention the 
ubiquitous jay that played rocking horse on the top twig 
of the biggest oak on the front part of the grounds. 

So I set out on these six acres to make a home for 
flowers and birds, and I was delighted to find the ground 
covered with such a wealth of native wild flowers that 
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I could not begin to enumerate the rare and wonderful 
things that I discovered there the first season, the climax 
being capped by two Mariposa lilies not described in 
any flower book I have yet found concerning the flora 
of California. Flower lovers will judge of the rarity of 
these grounds when I mention that every Mariposa lily 
known to the California books was there except the 
yellow, and hunter’s rock leek, and hyssop and lovely 
little ferns among the wild fuchsia of an old oak grove 
running down the side of a cafion on the east. The hum- 
ming birds led me to the incense shrub that began 
blooming at Thanksgiving and held on in flower until 
May; and a great day was the day on which [ found the 
flame of Indian Warrior and the same foxfire growing 
on my mountain that grows on the Limberlost! 

So for the third time in my experience I started out 
to build a house that would be a workshop and at the 
same time an individual home. The one entrance scheme 
preserved the wildlings, and in all the confusion of 
building the quail and the road-runners did not leave 
the grounds. The trade rat stayed busy decorating his 
home with all the bright seed pods and the red leaves 
and the bits of shell and stone and attractive bits of 
wood, that he could collect. As I stand on the slope 
across and look at the outline of the roof of my Cali- 
fornia home, I am thoroughly convinced that it could 
not very well fit better into its surroundings. It tells 
the world that this is the home of someone who loves 
the earth and the sky; who would keep to the contour 
and the colouring of the mountains, both for the birds’ 
sake and for the delectation of the passer-by. 
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But it was not without difficulty that I expressed my 
individuality on my baby mountain. One morning I 
had a letter from one of the big landscaping establish- 
ments of Los Angeles telling me that they had gone 
to my grounds, looked them over, and designed the 
landscaping. They wished to know when they might 
come and show me the wonderful things they had 
plotted to do with my grounds. Small elocutionists used 
to recite a selection about the bootblack’s apple, and 
the crux of this selection was, “There ain’t goin’ to be 
any core.” The bootblack took the whole thing. And it 
was with these lines in mind that I said softly to myself 
and my secretary when I found this letter in my mail, 
“There ain’t goin’ to be any landscaping!’ 

In the general shake-up that had produced the 
Santa Monica Range, my little mountain slid down the 
side of a larger one. A small canon runs on each side of 
it, with water possibilities in one of them. There were 
plateaus, steep places, and a summit big enough to 
set a house on, if you allowed it to saddle over and fit 
the contour of either side. And what the Lord did on 
that little mountain and what He evolved there, and 
what loved to live there, will go right on being exactly 
the way they were before my ownership; and if I ever 
turn over in my grave and trouble my heirs with all the 
spiritual force I have, it will be on the day when they 
kill one tree, or destroy one flower, or allow dogs and 
cats to drive away one bird homing on my-small moun- 
tain. 

Then I had some other letters, and one of them came 
from some very dear friends of mine, and they kindly - 
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offered to “interpret”? my house for me. And some way 
I had not expected that; it had not occurred to me that 
anybody would think they could come into my house 
and tell me how I wanted it decorated and furnished. 

I was not just prepared for the fact that there was a 
man and woman living who thought they knew better 
about what I wanted in my home and how I wanted it, 
than I knew myself. So again I said to my secretary, 
very softly, so no one would hear it but just us: “There 
ain’t going to be any interpretation.” It is just going 
to be rooms that I need in my business and in the daily 
life of my family; it is just going to be walls hung with 
the pictures I love and floors carpeted with the rugs I: 
have had a long time; and rooms furnished with furni- 
ture that belonged to my mother, or that I had made to 
order by some of the big companies of the country; and 
here and there, there is going to be tucked all over this 
home of mine every single treasure that any Nature 
lover ever sent me from topmost Alaska to bottommost 
Africa. There will be room for the big chunk of jade 
from Alaska, and there will be a place for the maribou 
feathers from Steinenbosch, Stellenrosch, Vredelust, 
South Africa. And somewhere between there will be the 
Cobra Moth from India, and the toe nails of the 
Abyssinian lion, and the Lammergeier, and the books 
and the pictures and the weapons of warfare are going 
to have their place in my home exactly as they always 
have had. There will be a place for the Indian baskets, 
treasure chests and blankets; and for the family pewter 
from England and the candlesticks from Italy; and all 
the junk that does not mean anything to anybody else 
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but means everything in the world to me, because 
there is very little of it that did not come from some far 
land, bringing a message of love and encouragement. 
Anyone that “interprets” my home for me will do it 
over my dead body, because, so long as I live, I will 
put my own interpretation in my own home. 

I have learned by six years of motoring through Cali- 
fornia that above every place else I ever have seen and 
above all places put together, it is the land in which 
people have interpreted homes that express their own 
individuality, homes that have friendly faces. I think 
that one reason why California is such a lovely land is 
that almost every home you pass beckons to you franti- 
cally and at the top of its voice yells: “Come in!’ And 
the flower gardens have such a luring way of waving at 
you with their banners of blue, and of lavender and 
yellow. The friendliest smiles you get in the gardens of 
California. Then, as you drive around in the mornings, 
you see thousands of women with trowel in hand and 
heavy aprons on, going about loving these things into 
growth. You see corps of men busily at work pruning 
and trimming and watering, and all along the way you 
see the brown faces of the little Japanese gardeners on 
the grounds of men and women who like a Japanese 
touch. 

Los Angeles has one garden to me lovelier than any 
other. There is a white Colonial house which stands well 
back in a lot that runs through from street to street; it 
means not one lot, but several. This house has a brick 
walk, a mossy brick walk, leading from the front door 
down to the front gate, and in the whole of the front 
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yard there is not one spear of grass. Either side of that 
front walk is a world of flowers, hollyhocks and taller 
things at the outer edges sloping down to delphiniums 
and snapdragons and spreading out here and there in 
beds of such pansies as can be seen only in California. 
Colour and colour! Strokes and swipes and jumbled 
masses of colour! Such a colour interpretation in flowers 
as I never before have seen! Back of this house where 
lavender and white wistaria climb over the walls, there 
is a big walled garden hedged in by every shrub and tree 
that will grow in California, and here there is a world of 
grass and fountains and brooks of running water with 
quaint little bridges crossing them. It is not, by any 
manner of means, a great millionaire pile; it is a home. 
Probably not more than three or four people live in the 
house. But I think God Himself would say that this is a 
house with a welcoming face, and that this garden is the 
biggest, brightest, fairest advertisement all California 
could have of what individuals can do in the matter of 
self-expression. Every time I go riding I stop at this 
garden; I watch it change with the seasons, and I love it 
almost as dearly as I do my own. My own is so very dif- 
ferent: just a little ame of Indian Warrior, the bright 
eyes of the owl’s clover, and rocks and steep places, the 
tall plumes of yucca and the low lace of love-in-the- 
mist. All the wild things growing where they belong and 
where they love to be. 

In six acres of mountain I could never spread sucha 
picture as this Los Angeles picture spreads to the world, 
but give me a few years and I will guarantee to make 
my little mountain say to all and sundry, “My name is 
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‘Floraves,’” because “Flora” means flowers and 


“Aves” means birds, and this little mountain is going to 
be my individual offering to the birds and flowers of 
California. In it I am going to live, and love the birds 
and flowers, and love my children, and love my work, 
and love my neighbours; and over and above everything 
else, I am going to love the God who gave me life and 
the chance to work and the privilege of expressing my 
individuality. I am going to be thankful for every man 
and woman, not only in California, but in every state of 
the Union, who manages to evolve a house with a wel- 
coming face and surroundings that smile an invitation to 
all the world at large to come in and rest; to see how 
really beautiful even the tiniest place can be made to 
appear. 

One of the things I never can understand in this 
world is the man or woman who buys a location and 
hires an architect and tells him how much money he 
may spend, and then goes to Europe to wait until the 
place that they are going to call home is completed for 
them. No wonder home and home ties are held so 
lightly by many of them, when they do not really 
know what they are going to have until an architect 
shows them what he has done; when they do not really 
know what is going to be in it until a decorator finishes 
perfectly wonderful conceptions of his or her individual- 
ity and steps back and asks that it be accepted as an 
emanation of the owner’s individual personality. While 
I was at work two very amusing stories were told to 
me by two different people. The decorator’s story was 
that a certain rich man of Los Angeles—a man whose 
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name every reader would recognize, a man who is 
known wherever the English language is spoken and 
pictures are shown—this man decided to surprise his 
wife with a new home. So he bought a wonderful loca- 
tion and an architect built him a wonderful house, and 
then decorators were called in, and I have not a doubt 
but when they finished, the place was in excellent taste; 
perfect pictures lovingly and carefully studied out; 
views and vistas and colour schemes. There is not a 
doubt but that it was perfectly wonderful. On Saturday, 
with a last loving touch, the decorators stepped back, 
and on Sunday the unsuspecting wife and a little brood 
of unsuspecting children who had been brought up in 
the open, to ride and to shoot and to do all sorts of 
stunts, to live and to love very like healthy little 
animals, to play hard and each to develop its individual 
traits—on Sunday morning this mother and _ these 
children were transported to this wonderful fairyland 
and set down and told that it was home. And Sunday 
night the first dinner party occurred and a few friends 
came in and the decorators were among the guests, and 
I should gather from the decorators’ side of the story 
that there probably never were a pair of more dis- 
gruntled decorators. It is very likely only one family 
in the world could produce the havoc that occurred 
between a ten o'clock arrival in the morning and six 
o'clock dinner at night. There was one particularly 
pathetic episode. It concerned the most enchanting 
little alcove that you ever heard of, all done in dove 
gray, with rosy tints, a gleam of pearl, and a little 
splash of blue to make it come alive. In this alcove there 
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was to live a wonderful chair. It had taken a year of 
search to find exactly the right chair, and I will wager a 
pretty penny it had made a hole in the purse of the 
owner to pay for it. Along comes the biggest boy of the 
family and sees this wonderful chair and he says: “By 
gosh! This is my chair. I never saw a chair that I like 
as well as that. It’s got legs just right to pull my shoes off 
on. Ma, can I have this chair?’ And Ma says: “Why, 
certainly, Son. If you would like to have that chair it 
shall be your chair. You may take it right up to your 
room and do what you please with it.” 

And so the first story I heard about this house was 
the decorators’ story, and if it was not punctuated with 
tears it was because indignation was too high to dissolve 
in tears and disappointment was too deep. 

Then about three months later I met the wife who was 
expected to occupy this beautiful home, and I heard 
how the ground had been purchased and the house 
built and furnished without her knowledge or consent 
because it was to be a surprise and a wonderful gift for 
her. Then I heard how she was led to it and how she 
was expected to go wild over it, when there was not a 
thing in it to suit her comfort or convenience; how she 
was expected to drop everything she had ever had and 
accustom herself to something quite different. And I 
heard about what a shock it was to her and how terribly 
difficult was the day on which she was expected to smile 
straight through, and she could not turn. around and 
find one chair that suited her curves, one view that was 
familiar to her, one thing that contributed to her in- 
dividual taste. I heard how the Sunday was lived 
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through and the Monday morning dawned upon which 
a big dray was sent back home to get furniture; and I 
heard about how things were pushed around and 
changed and altered and the familiar pieces were brought 
in, and about how, after quite a struggle, something of 
comfort and convenience had been evolved. And as [ 
listened to the wife’s side of the story I truly did not 
know whether to laugh or to weep. But as I think it 
over, I would suggest to men having money and wives 
with whom they have lived comfortably and who have 
mothered three or four children, I would suggest that 
you don’t surprise your wives with a new home. I would 
suggest that you bring the architect into the family 
and let the wife and children tell what they want and 
how they want it and where they want it; I would sug- 
gest that a fine large amount of grief on the part of the 
family and the part of the decorators and probably 
the architects as well, could be saved, not to mention a 
fine healthy amount of coin of the realm, in this way. I 
know how a decorator will dislike this advice, and very 
likely an architect will dislike it also, but the point is 
that home should be something that our language has 
not yet furnished the right words to describe. It should 
be a holy place, where God lives. It should be a homey 
place, where little children are born, where they can 
play and have that kind of youth which in age they will 
love to dwell on. Home should not be so fine that the 
children cannot play in it and bring the neighbours in. 
God only knows, you had better sacrifice the furniture 
and the rugs than to lose the children. It is small com- 
fort that you will get in your old age from furniture 
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and rugs, if your children have loved cabarets and 
hotels and dance pavilions so much better than home 
that they have gone there and rubbed all the bloom 
off the plum, all the down off the peach of life. 

It does not make two whoops’ worth of difference 
whether your individual taste is good taste or bad taste; 
stick to it. Have what you want in your home; have it 
without the slightest regard for the fashion or anything 
that may be in vogue; have what will be comfortable 
and convenient, what you will enjoy and what your 
friends will love to enjoy with you. Make a place for 
grandmother’s pewter and grandfather’s clock and all 
the old rosewood and mahogany and cherry and the 
satiny fine walnut that has been bequeathed to you. 
And teach your children, from the time they are tiny 
children, what these things are; why they are precious; 
what their value would be were workmen to be set at 
the task of making them by hand to-day. Teach them 
to love the precious old things; to respect them; to 
take care of them; to do their roughest playing in the 
open, or in rooms specially provided for them, Teach 
them to bring their friends and to have their best times 
in the home, because that 1s what makes a house a 
home; just having a friendly face, just living in a smil- 
ing garden. Don’t you pay the least attention to any- 
body who says your home is not in good taste. What do 
you care, so long as it is cozy and comfortable? If you 
like it and your children like it and your friends enjoy 
it, what do you care? After all, who is the final arbiter? 
Who is there to say that the house which expresses your 
individuality is not the finest house in all the world? 


No Man Can Love tHe Home HeE Rents 


HE home atmosphere depends altogether upon the 

people who live in the house. There are people in 
this world who could not build a home with a million 
dollars. Conversely, some have taken an abandoned 
, barn and made an attractive home of it. Men and 
women born with the homing instinct in their hearts 
will have a home—just as a pair of mating birds will 
have a nest—from whatever they can find in their 
locality with which to build. 

It is an ancient truism that the strength of a nation 
depends upon its homes. When our forefathers faced 
the wilderness and redeemed from it the material with 
which to build and furnish their homes, when they de- 
fended these homes against savages and prowling 
animals, when they found therein the only comfort and 
entertainment their world had to offer them, home had 
a meaning deep and strong. Night and morning they 
knelt and thanked God, first for life, next for food, 
and immediately thereafter for shelter. The strength of 
the nation did depend upon the men who had strength 
to evolve homes. | 

It may be that the people of to-day who are living 
upon other people’s property, or in apartment houses or 
hotels, arose at the call of their country and fought as 
valiantly as men could fight. Personally, it seems to me 
_ that the man who fought for his own roof, for the fireside _ 
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he had built with his own hands, for the cradle of his 
children, the shelter of his wife, and his own rest, fought 
a better fight than the man who had homed in property 
belonging to someone else. Of one thing I am sure: no 
man can love the home he rents in a hotel or apartment, 
or the house he rents, as a man loves the bit of ground he 
has selected and paid for, the building he has schemed 
and slaved to erect upon it, the garden that his own 
hands have been instrumental in bringing into life 
around it. } 

Some men and a very few women are migratory. I 
once knew a woman supposed to be sane and reasonable 
who said she just loved to move. When I asked her if 
‘she would not like to own a home, to grow a garden 
around it, she laughed at me. She said she fervently 
hoped never to own anything so big or so precious to her 
that she could not pack it in a trunk; and as for growing 
a garden, she would not put her hands in the dirt to 
save her soul! Many people of this world will be no more 
able to understand this attitude than am I, who have 
knelt to tuck the toes of very close upon fifteen thousand 
trees, bushes, shrubs, vines, and flowers in the grounds 
around Limberlost Cabin. Making two blades grow 
where but one grew before is to me one of the most ex- 
citing adventures in all this world. 

Next to that I find thrilling amusement in building 
homes. I have built several, and 1 have had a very large 
finger in the building of the homes of many of my 
friends. To me, a home has three component parts: a . 
generous, vine-covered, cool veranda; a big, wide, glow- 
ing, comfortable fireplace; and a bathroom having hot 
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and cold water. These are the prime essentials. Grouped 
somewhere around them, according to the necessities 
of the builder, there should be sleeping apartments, a 
kitchen, and living rooms. 

I believe a great many people who started with the 
home instinct have had it almost killed because they 
burdened themselves with such a big house, so finely 
furnished that the economy of taking proper care of 
their possessions wore them out. Especially is this true 
since the war has raised the cost of living and made 
the securing of good help in many cases prohibitive, in 
others extremely difficult. If I were building a house 
to-day, I should figure waste space by the inch. I would 
not roof over one foot of space I was not compelled to 
have in order to live my life comfortably. This may seem 
a selfish thing to say. In my childhood I was heartily 
in sympathy with homes that were built with a view to 
entertaining one’s relatives and friends. To-day the exi- 
gencies of life have so changed conditions that, if a 
woman undertook to build and personally keep such a 
house as she would have built when she could have had 
from two to half a dozen efficient servants, she will 
herself become a servant and nothing more, since it is 
not possible for one woman to care for a big house, to 
be a real companion for a man, to mother and rear a 
family, and have any time left for religion, politics, or 
social intercourse. 

So, at the risk of being thought selfish, I still think 
that if I were building a home under existing conditions, 
I should cut to the limit. The inevitable veranda I 
would have; a living room just the size to fit my present 
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and prospective family; the fireplace because it is the 
heart, the pulse, the very soul of a home; just enough 
bedroom space to accommodate my family; a guest 
chamber if possible; and a dining room and kitchen. If 
one can secure help and has means to do as one chooses, 
elaborate of course. It is wonderful to have a big, airy 
home, room for guests, and all the comforts and con- 
veniences of life; but people are beginning to realize in 
this Year of Our Lord, that, if one cannot have these 
things, it is very wise to find happiness with what can be 
had without being overworked to ill health or to death. 

The advent of the automobile came at a time when 
strenuous work on the part of half a dozen Nature 
lovers had begun to open the eyes of the world to the 
fact that all the joy of life was not to be found under a 
roof. I am sorry for the use that is being made of auto- 
mobiles in the commission of crime, but I rejoice and 
thank the Lord for the Ford automobile and any other 
car within reach of the daily labourer and his family. 
No one thing in the civilization of America ever did so 
much for the welfare of the great common body of the 
people of this country as the car which took the over- 
worked, poorly dressed, tired little housewife out of her 
kitchen and away from her washtub and whisked her 
to the seashore, to the lakes, to the brooks and the 
forests where the sun is shining and the cardinal singing 
his “good cheer” song and the water whispering secrets 
so very easy for the human heart to translate if it can 
only come within sound of them. People learned very 
speedily that, after working all week, it is not necessary 
for Mother to stay:at home and make the hardest day 
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of the week the day on which she cooked for her family 
and a big crowd of neighbours and friends. The family 
has learned that it may throw a few things into a basket 
and go to the woods, and while Father makes a fire and 
boils the coffee, Brother may spread the rugs, Sister 
may set the table, and Mother may have time to 
realize her legs as a means of locomotion rather than 
as the source of pain. I certainly should cut the build- 
ing and furnishing of a house to such an extent as to 
admit of the purchase and upkeep of a car at the very 
earliest possible minute. 

In the building of a home there is no excuse at the 
present time for any of the old, inconvenient, woman- 
killing arrangements with which our grandmothers and 
mothers shortened their lives and filled their bodies 
with disease and pain. Even if it is out of the question to 
hire an architect and dictate plans according to one’s 
desires, it is quite possible to find in many of the maga- 
zines and building publications beautiful and comfort- 
able designs for homes, that can either be cut down or 
enlarged to suit the purse of the builder. Above every- 
thing else, consideration should be given to erecting a 
house comfortable to live in and easy to keep. Hard- 
wood floors and small rugs have done more for the 
emancipation of slavery among housekeepers of the 
country than any other one thing. When I think of the 
old days in which a floor had to be scrubbed, covered 
with heavy paper, then big, heavy carpets stretched and 
nailed on it that strained and tore a woman almost to 
pieces in the daily sweeping of them and that twice 
each year had to be lifted and taken outside for such a 
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cleaning as would not horrify the neighbours, it seems to 
me that a hardwood floor and a small rug are among 
the greatest blessings that modern women know. They 
may count another blessing a bathroom running hot and 
cold water. Under the back stairs, there can be a little 
lift to raise wood and kindling from the basement. 
From the pantry there can be another to lower cooked 
food, not suitable for the ice chest, to a cool room below 
also used for vegetables and fruits. No matter how it 
looks on the outside, reduce windows to two panes of 
glass each, so that the drudgery of washing the small, 
many-paned windows can be eliminated. I speak feel- 
ingly on this subject. I was caught in the snare of a 
decorative upper sash in the first house I helped to 
build. The semiannual cleaning involved the washing of 
six hundred and ninety-six tiny squares inside and out 
in the upper half of the windows, not to mention the 
lower halves, the doors, one room lined with the glass in 
cases containing specimens, china cabinets, and a con- 
servatory, both ends, one side, and the roof of which 
were of glass. ‘““Quoth the raven: ‘Nevermorel!’” My 
next Cabin had two panes of glass to a window. 

The kitchens that may be built in these days are a 
perfect joy. They have flour chests, bread boards, 
wonderful sinks with big drain boards, cupboards for 
dishes and cooking utensils, broom closets, inside open- 
ings into ice chests, plenty of wisdows for light and air; 
and, almost everywhere in these days, gas or electricity 
is available for cooking. The array of kitchen furnish- 
ings, including pressure cookers, electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, and dish washers is marvellous. 
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It is well in building to make the kitchen the life- 
saver of a woman, whether she be your wife or mother or 
the wife or mother of some other man. The kitchen sink, 
the kitchen table, and the cook stove should be as 
closely grouped as possible. For Limberlost Cabin I 
designed a kitchen table that is the most practical and 
convenient I ever have seen. It is perhaps four feet wide 
and nine feet in length, on ball-bearing castors so that it 
can be easily moved. The top is one thick oak slab, 
zinc covered. Across one end, a foot and a half in width, 
is a meat and cutting board which ts a two-inch thick 
slab raised above the remainder of the table, covered 
with a zinc cap when not in use. A bracket raised from 
the middle of this board at the back and other end of the 
table supports a shelf upon which spices, seasonings, 
cereals, and tea and coffee stand on a level with the face 
of the worker. Two drawers under the top hold knives, 
cake cutters, and small kitchen implements. The lower 
part is enclosed to within six inches of the floor. It is 
divided into two compartments, one for pots and skil- 
lets, the other for roasters, baking pans, and so on, the 
outswinging doors having lid racks inside. The meat 
cleaver hangs on the outside of the bracket above the 
meat board, on the inside the salt box. The table stands 
the width of a thick, heavy rug from the front of the 
stove, so that the cook may turn from it to her fire with- 
out taking a step, the generous big kitchen sink being 
two steps away, the ice chest scarcely more. The flour 
chest and bread board and all other conveniences are 
very near. In the nine years in which this kitchen has 
been in use, every cook who has come to it has pro- 
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nounced it the most comfortable and convenient kitchen 
in which she ever worked. 

I am quite sure that the secret of making a woman 
desire to own her home, willing to bear children, anx- 
ious to meet life shoulder even with her man, lies in 
giving her a home in which she is the mistress and not the 
slave of her work. Reduced to a nutshell the formula 
reads: If it is humanly possible, own a bit of ground and 
a roof of your own, no matter how humble; under that 
roof crowd every comfort and convenience human in- 
genuity can devise for lightening work and making it 
attractive, so that the whole life of a woman need not 
be given over to cooking and cleaning, but that at least 
half of it may be her own for mental improvement and 
physical enjoyment. Love her devotedly, and remember 
to tell her about it each day, and I guarantee a home 
and a wife of which you may be proud. 


Tue Upuirtinc INFLUENCE OF A GARDEN 


VERYONE agrees that a frame is essential to a 
picture. In the same degree, a garden is one of the 
component parts, one of the chief essentials, the frame 
enhancing the beauty of a real home. It is very lovely if 
this frame can comprise a lawn having trees, flowering 
shrubs, vines, and bushes, with a combination flower 
and vegetable garden at the back. Of course, there is no 
limit to the amount of pains and expense that may be 
used in the making of a garden. Those who can afford it 
seem to derive great joy from calling in landscape 
gardeners and nurserymen, and surrounding their homes 
with a small park. 

But the real garden, which is a vital part of a real 
home, is planned by the master and the mistress of the 
house. Every inch of space is utilized. The most loving 
care is given to the trees, vines, and bushes that are set, 
in order that a continuity of flowers, colourful leaves, or 
berries may be had throughout the season. People 
having the space greatly appreciate a few fruit trees. 
Those who have not must content themselves with 
shrubs and bushes, and one good forest tree for shade. 
The essential thing is that, working and planning to- 
gether, a man and a woman should take a piece of bar- 
ren soil and so cover it with a thick mat of grass set 
with tree and bush as to be an expression of their in- 
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dividuality, their artistic taste, their eye for colour. 
No lazy man can or will make a garden. People must 
be willing to work for the treasures of colour, beauty, and 
fragrance they wish to evolve. They must dig the soil 
deep, fertilize it well. When a man plants, if he wants 
his growing things really to thrive, he must dig big 
holes, loosen the soil at the bottom, straighten out the 
thread roots of the trees and bushes he is setting, turn 
the tips downward, work fine soil around them, moisten 
it to exclude air, and cut back the tops and cut off buds 
until his heart rebels, so that the root system may be- 
come well established before it is asked to spend as 
on leaf and flower. 

The chief joy of a garden lies in making things live, 
making them grow abundantly and flower beautifully 
because you have planted them right and given them 
Joving attention. The more beautiful a garden can be 
made, the greater the testimonial to the kind and qual- 
ity of heart a man possesses, to his artistic ability, and 
to his skill. There are few joys in the world to equal the 
joy of a garden in a flourishing condition, a garden that 
allows the mistress of the house to take her basket and 
her shears and fare forth in the cool of the evening to 
cut the flowers she wishes to use to decorate her home 
for the coming day. Flowers so gathered, allowed to 
stand deeply in water in a cool place overnight, and 
arranged in the morning, will retain their colour and hold 
_up their heads much longer than those gathered during 
the heat of the day. Nothing can be added to the decora- 
tion of a home so appealingly beautiful as vases, bowls, 
and dishes of cut flowers. So many exquisite receptacles 
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are made for holding flowers in these days, such beauti- 
fully designed pieces of pottery and glass may be had so 
cheaply, that there is no excuse for any home having a 
few yards of earth around it not being filled with flowers 
of home growing in charming holders. 

There is a healthy spirit of competition in the grow- 
ing of a city garden where each man looks over his back 
fence and tries to outdo his neighbour in the selection 
of beautiful specimens, the attractive setting of them, 
and the ability to get the finest blooms a trifle earlier 
than anyone else. 

I think that there is no way in which to set a correct 
estimate on the influence upon children of a garden and 
of growing things around a home. It is a refining and an 
uplifting influence if they be taught early in life to ad- 
mire the beauty of flower form and flower colour, the 
wonder of root, bulb, and seed, the miracle of reproduc- 
tion in its various forms, if they be shown how and why 
some plants must have a sunny location, some must be 
in the shade, some must have their heads in the sun and 
their feet in a damp place. I think it is important that 
each child should be given a small space, if such a thing 
is at all possible, that he may dig in the dirt to his heart’s 
content and test his skill in setting and growing things 
for which he cares. 

It is not necessary to expend large sums of money on 
a garden. It seems to me that anyone who loves flowers 
and wishes to have them may make a beginning in a> 
modest way, and, by offering of what he has in excess, 
he may awaken a spirit of like generosity in his neigh- 
bours, so that he soon accumulates as large a collection 
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as is desirable. I think it is deplorable that many people 
in the country feel that they cannot have an attractive 
dooryard and flowers in the garden because they cannot 
afford nursery specimens. Personally, I do not react to 
the great, overgrown, gorgeous nursery productions 
as I do to the delicately leaved and daintily flowered 
wildlings lifting up their heads beside the road, through 
the woods, and around the swamps. 

- During the last eight years I have set, by actual 
count, very close to fifteen thousand trees, shrubs, vines, 
bushes, and flowers in the grounds immediately sur- 
rounding Limberlost Cabin, every one of which with my 
car and a corps of men I brought in from the surround- 
ing swamps, forests, and highways. I have knelt per- 
sonally to tuck in practically every one of them. I do not 
see any trees advertised by the florists that I find more 
beautiful than oak, elm, beech, maple, linden, dogwood, 
tulip poplar, mountain ash, redbud, many of the 
cornels, haws, and osiers. Witch-hazel in full bloom is an 
exquisite sight at an unusual time. The old wild sweet 
briar is of unsurpassed loveliness. The alders are a mist 
of lace, and those having the red berries are especially 
beautiful from a decorative standpoint. The northern 
holly is a flaming wonder in the fall. Along any wayside 
one may collect, as I have collected by the thousand, 
many different varieties of goldenrod, asters of purple, 
rose colour, white, and exquisite blue. Blue sailors are 
rampant down the road, and they are lovely. If one has a 
wet spot in which to transplant them, one may find 
around the swamps Joe Pye weed, milkweeds, sun- 
flowers, bottle gentian—a world of growth from which 
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to select. There is no vine of cultivation lovelier than 
the ground nut of the wild bittersweet, Dioscorea vil- 
losa, Menispermum canadensis (I do not know the 
common names of these). There are dozens of dainty, 
delicate vines having beautiful leaves and appealing 
flower and fruit clusters. When it comes to the flowers 
and ferns of deep wood that may be utilized in a cool 
and shaded location, the list is long and surpassingly 
lovely. And there is the joy of planning work so that 
time may be had to take a lunch and spend a day lift- 
ing and bringing in specimens. There is the absorbingly 
interesting task of finding for each its happiest location, 
of exercising one’s skill in transferring it to a new 
environment and making it rejoice to grow there. 

I have had many countrywomen say to me that they 
could not afford to buy flowers and shrubs with which 
to ornament their dooryards; and I have pointed out the 
fact that I was spending my time, employing men, and 
using large sums of money to remove to my premises 
and encourage to grow there the things that they were 
digging up and throwing away. I recall one farmer to 
whom I spoke beside a road one morning. I asked him if 
he thought the owner of a piece of land would care if I 
took up the roots of bittersweet growing where a rail 
fence had been removed. I shall never forget the shout of 
laughter with which he greeted the question, and when 
his mirth had subsided, he said to me: “ Well, now, since 
Henry’s paying three dollars a day to have that ‘tarnal’ 
stuff grubbed out, I don’t reckon he would object much 
if you took it out for nothin’.” So I took the “tarnal 
stuff out for nothing’’—roots of bittersweet which I set 
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beside a fence running between my orchard and the 
meadow back of it. Those roots were matured and 
were set five years ago. To-day that fence is a green 
hedge in spring, in fall a golden flaming wonder. All 
winter its gorgeous berry clusters lift above the snow 
and lighten the dark days, while I cut great boxes of it 
to send to my friends in the city, where for months it 
hangs in wreaths and festoons of brilliancy. 

It seems to me that the logical thing, the happy thing 
to do is to take the common things that we find around 
us and demand of them that they yield us pleasure. 
Personally, I have had from life no greater joy than 
walking through the woods surrounding Limberlost 
Cabin in May, when it is impossible to step off beaten 
paths without setting foot on white or blue violets, snow 
boys, spring beauties, blue-eyed Marys, adder-tongue 
lilies, and all the little, earthy, delicate flowers of spring; 
later the trillium lilies, starry campion, and the blue- 
bells, the golden orchid slippers and the white, pink-toed 
ones, dogwoods and the redbuds. All these wonderful 
things that have cost me only the labour of bringing 
them to my grounds have paid me with the exquisite 
joy I find in loving them and living among them. 

If any city dweller who has a car will consent to drive 
slowly and keep his eyes well open, he will sooner or 
later find the wood where these things are growing, and 
if he has a space in which to put them that approximates 
in moisture, light, air, and fertility the place from which 
he takes them, he may have a wonderful reward merely 
for the joy of finding what he would like to have and 
loving it into consenting to his environment. 


’ 
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I cannot visualize any kind of building, no matter 
how stately or how humble, as a real home unless the 
father and mother and the least chick of the children are 
all interested in making things grow and bloom and 
vine around it. If you want propagated shrubs beside 
your door, and nursery roses, all very well; but the 
secret I would tell you is that you can find quite as much 
joy—and infinitely greater beauty—in dogwood and 
witch-hazel and cornel and sweetbriar, in senna (a mist 
of lace-leaved gold and black), blue bell flower, foxfire, 
orchids, starry campion, and violets. 

It is difficult to set down in print an exact summary of 
what the growing of a garden does to anyone—the les- 
sons it teaches in care, in patience, in persistence; and 
there are no words in which to express adequately the 
spiritual purging and refining, the mental and moral 
uplift, that result from just loving beautiful things into 
living for and with you. 


Havinc Fun witn Your Money 


N THE first place, I do not believe that the people 
who have been accustomed all their lives to having 
money in reasonable sums and to spending it as they 
choose, can possibly get as much joy out of anything 
they can do with money as can the people who never 
had any money to spend until their own earning capac- 
ity developed. 

As a child, I was the youngest of a dozen. Little more 
need be said. I never knew what it meant to have a 
penny to spend as I chose. I had pennies to carry to 
Sunday school, money for missions and church collec- 
tions, money to buy the clothing I needed and the books 
I required; but I do not recall ever having had any 
money to spend as I pleased with the exception of a 
few times when I was given the price of a glorious con- 
fection that in my youth was called “gee-bo,” which 
was white sugar made into pulled taffy. In fact, I did not 
spend that as I pleased. It was given me with the stip- 
ulation that I spend it for a certain purpose. 

I recall, once upon a time, that a woman stopped me 
on my way home from school and gave me four dollars 
and seventy-five cents. She said she owed it to my father 
for some cherries she had purchased from him. She 
closed my fingers over it tightly, told me to run straight 
home with it, and be very careful that I did not lose it. 
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I did nothing of the kind. I went ten blocks out of my 
way to see how it felt to walk the streets with that 
much money in my possession even though I dared not 
spend any of it. 

So it went on until the time of my entrance into a 
home of my own. Every dollar I had went to pay for 
shoes, hats, dresses, coats, or books. But for all the 
wealth of ornaments for the house, bits of jewellery, 
books that-I did not absolutely have to have, theatres, 
concerts, and their like, there was no money. 

In my own home, for the first time, I had the handling 

of money myself, but mostly with the old stipulation. 
It was for food, washing, clothing; there was very little 
with which I might do as I chose; but there was a little. 
I managed a club membership, a course of lessons in 
-embroidery, water-colour and oil painting, piano and 
violin. There was nothing hilarious about any of this. 
All of it entailed hours of exacting and painstaking 
work, but it was the gratification of a personal am- 
bition; it was the spending of a few dollars upon my 
mentality. 

When all of my efforts at self-expression finally 
massed and evolved into the one great effort of self- 
expression with a pen, there came a day when I was able 
to open a bank account. And by as careful, exacting, 
and probably as strenuous work as any fine specimen of 
physical womanhood ever endured, I so managed that 
my bank account flourished. Remembering the lean 
days when [ had nothing for personal gratification, I 
always managed to keep my head. For years I made a 
practice of having my publishers split my checks. One 
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half I spent for the comfort of my family and the de- 
velopment of my ambitions: the other half I saved for 
the rainy day which seems to be inevitable in every life. 
And had it not been for the savings for the rainy day 
which did come, twice in my life I would have been up 
against a very unpleasant situation. 

There is a sort of heady exhilaration about being 
able to look the world in the face and feel that you are 
equal to it; that you can take care of yourself, and others 
if necessary, by your own individual efforts. I always 
have gotten a large degree of pleasure from that fact; 
and it is this same fact that is having a great deal to do 
with a large per cent. of the women to-day. During the 
war they were forced to do a man’s work, and were paid 
higher wages for this same work than men had been. 
They learned the joy of being able to put their hands into 
their purses, to draw forth a dollar, and to spend it as 
they pleased; it is a pleasure they will not relinquish 
easily. It will take several generations to send women 
back to the cook-stove and the sewing machine in con- 
tentment. Financial freedom is such a glorious freedom 
that there are women in the world who are coming to the 
place where they are giving up wifehood, motherhood, 
and a home for the sake of being able to hold up their 
heads and look the world squarely in the face in what 
they consider utter and complete financial independ- 
ence. But, as a matter of fact, tlat is a false situation. 
There is no such thing in this world as sex independence. 
Women are dependent upon men, and men are equally 
dependent upon women. They are inextricably bound 
up together, and so they must remain bound until the 
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end of time, if the population is to increase and govern- 
ments are to endure. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that there is 
pure and unadulterated fun in having some money in 
your pocket that you may spend as you please. And I am 
firm in the conviction that it is impossible for anyone to 
get the amount of joy out of a dollar that can be ex- 
tracted by the man or woman who has earned the dollar. 
There is no question at all that people do extremely 
foolish things with money. Frequently they throw it 
away, and much of it is spent upon something that is 
supposed to be self-gratification and that turns out in 
the long run not to have been so very gratifying after 
all. 

In looking back over my life I can pick out spots where 
I got an absolute thrill out of having money to spend. 
There was the day when I went back to the place where 
] had lived as a girl, on a month’s vacation, with real 
money in my purse. Up to that time my life had been a 
literal case of “nose to the grindstone,” working with 
every ounce of my mental and physical strength, push- 
ing straight ahead full steam, to put over the thing I 
was trying to do. That return to my girlhood home 
marked the beginning of any expenditure in which I 
ever indulged solely for myself. In a neighbouring city 
I bought an automobile. I sent there a man I knew to 
be capable and competent, had him trained to handle 
the machine properly, and gave him instructions to 
deliver it at the home where I was going to stay during 
my vacation. 

I made the trip by way of Indianapolis, and in the 
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French room of the largest store in the city, I got some 
keen joy out of being fitted with proper clothes. With the 
aid of the millinery designer, I evolved the sort of motor 
bonnet I wanted. This was accompanied by an exquisite 
lavender silk motor veil, such as was popular fifteen 
years ago, and a French motor coat of double weave, 
the inside lavender, and the outside white. In my seven- 
passenger car, thus arrayed to bolster my self-respect, I 
made my descent upon the home of my girlhood, and 
there, for a month, I got perhaps the biggest picnic of 
my life from doing precisely what I chose, with enough 
money of my own earning to pay the bills. 

But my ideas of fun might not be those of everyone. 
For example, I sat down and deliberately made up a list 
of the people I knew in my home town who very 
seldom, if ever, entered an automobile. There was one 
little lady who had ‘once been prosperous and enter- 
tained her friends lavishly, who now sat a bundle of 
twisted muscle and jangled nerves, and watched the cars 
flash by containing friends who still remembered to 
send her a bow and a smile, but who did not remember 
that by the aid of a few pillows and the arm of a man, she 
might even yet be taken to the country where, for the 
first time in years, she might see a clover field, and hear 
bobolinks singing. 

There was an elderly lady who had been a friend of my 
father in his youth. After my mother died, once each year, 
so long as he lived, he went to have dinner with her 
and talk over old times. It is very doubtful whether that 
charming and estimable lady got as much fun out of her 


ride as I did. 
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There was another little old lady living in the town 
who had spent much of her life upon a farm. Everybody 
knew her, everybody was her friend, but everybody who 
was riding in automobiles in those days did not think of 
the joy she could get from flashing over the roads of 
her youth by the new method of transportation. 

When I had gotten through with every blessed one of 
these old people, shut-ins, house-bound, and neglected, 
then I looked up the boys and girls with whom I had 
gone to school. I had considerable fun showing them 
the kind of cars, clothes, and ornaments that real 
money could buy. They had not always been kind or 
considerate to me, the little country girl who had come 
among them with the scared eyes, and the long brown 
“pigtails” down her back; and the delight of my ex- 
' perience lay in the fact that I had gotten these things 
from the exercise of my own mentality. : 

Upstanding in my memory there is a trip to Chicago 
on which I went the limit. I attended a meeting of the 
Press Club in the days when the Chicago Press Club 
embodied a membership of brain power applied to news- 
paper work such as no other city in the world afforded. 
New York called loudly and financially to many of these 
men and got them later, but at that particular minute 
the Chicago Press Club was seething with brains. It 
was a heady adventure to gather with these men and 
women, and occasionally try striking off a spark one’s 
self. I bought suitable clothing, and carefully prepared 
my speeches, so that both were as good as theirs. I 
had real fun out of the entire visit—so much fun that it 
remains as one of the bright spots in my life, an occasion 
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on which I spent all the money necessary, and got every 
penny’s worth in pure joy in return. 

I have had a lot of fun in selecting a location, after 
years of searching, and building the house of my dreams 
upon it; gathering into it a world of treasures from all 
over the earth and from the islands of the seven seas— 
all sorts of unique and unusual objects of art which 
were given me, or which I was tempted to accumulate 
myself. My dream was not fantastic, and I did nothing 
wildly extravagant. I wanted only a hundred acres of 
soil, of all the earth, for my very own—just a little 
stretch of primeval wood, with a mile of winding lake 
shore where pond lilies grew, and bittern and loon 
homed around my borders. I wanted only a log cabin to 
house my family comfortably. I wanted only plain and 
reasonable furnishings, a home for my books, and a 
working place for the development of my natural history 
pictures, and it was my dream to set homing on these 
acres every wild flower, vine, shrub, and tree that 
would endure the climate of northern Indiana. 

I have gotten a great deal of joy in spending money 
on my family and friends. A few times in my life it has 
been within my power to help someone I loved to have 
a home of their own. To me there is nothing in the world 
more precious than a home. Homes are the bedrock of 
the nation. They are the place where souls come into 
life and are developed. The fines: thing in the world is 
a home, and it gives me great joy to help any of my 
friends into the possession of a home. 

I have had fun putting a piano into a home where 
there was a musician, and no means for making music. 
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Sometimes I have put a hearthstone into a home that 
lacked the spirit of fire, the worship of ascending smoke, 
and the inspiration of wreathing flames. I have en- 
joyed helping a goodly number of girls and boys to 
specialize in some branch that would make them a 
suitable life work. I imagine that what I have done 
with money that has given me the greatest pleasure is 
very largely what everybody else is doing. After all, it 
is a personal matter, and what gives one human being 
pleasure is very likely the same thing in which other 
humans are finding joy. 

I once heard a highly cultured man rail against 
money. He cursed it bitterly as the root of all evil, the 
cause of contention and dissension, the breeder of abject 
poverty and envy, the cause of wars and all kinds of 
trouble. He ended by crying, ‘The accursed stuff !’’And 
then, after a pause of seemingly deep meditation, he 
added in a lower voice of concentrated longing, “How I 
wish J had a barrel of it!’ So there we are! 

I think deep in our souls every one of us wishes he had 
a “barrel of it,” and we have a very clearly defined idea 
in the backs of our heads as to exactly what we could do 
with it that would give us the maximum of pleasure in 
the spending of it. My own personal experience is the 
criterion by which I mostly go in this world. I have had 
as deep joy as I could find words to express upon a few 
occasions when I spent money purely for self-gratifica- 
tion; but in the long run, the abiding joy, the thing that 
smooths the rough path and lightens the gray day, is the 
fun I have had spending money on my friends, the 
things I have been able to do that really were of some 
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benefit to my fellow men. I believe this is quite true of 
everyone in this world whose earning capacity has been 
sufficiently large to enable him to have some money for 


the spending merely to see how much fun he could get 
from it. 


Books IN THE HoME 


HERE is no question as to whether children shall 

have books or not; the great question is: what kind 
of books shall they have. The crux of the matter lies, not 
in whether we shall have libraries or not, but how we 
shall fill those we have so that we properly develop the 
minds, the hearts, and the imaginations of children. 

It is very difficult to guide the early reading of children 
- so that they will instinctively form a taste for biography, 
history, and travel as well as for fiction. Left to them- 
selves, almost invariably children will select fairy stories 
and tales of adventure, lurid and bloody. The dimpled 
little things with angel faces will gobble up the story of 
how a beautiful princess was transformed into a toad, 
or how the prince became a dragon. Characters may be 
killed and resurrected, and the process repeated on 
every other page. They like stories of pirates and ad- 
venture, and the faster the cutlasses swing, the more 
dead men there are stretched on the deck and the thicker 
the blood runs, the louder the captive maiden shrieks, 
the better the curled darlings like it. 

Human nature is a queer compound at best. At no 
stage of life is it more peculiar than from birth to fifteen 
years of age, at which period the girls begin to realize at 
least dimly the coming responsibilities of womanhood. 
As a rule, the boys are so busy with ball games and pi- 
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rates that they require a few years longer to come to their 
senses. 

It is a wise parent who, during this period, can place 
the right books before children, and while allowing them 
to follow their natural inclinations can curb and control 
those inclinations to a reasonable degree and interweave 
and incline them in the proper direction without allow- 
ing the children to know what is being done. I think the 
little folk resent being educated quite as strongly as 
their elders, when they realize that the process is in the 
course of consummation. We like to be entertained; we 
like to be amused; we like to be able to read papers and 
magazines and books and listen to sermons and lectures 
understandingly; but deep down in our hearts from 
childhood on J think all of us rather resent a palpable 
and apparent effort to educate us, and, oh, how we hate 
having folk “do us good!” If children become interested 
in the history of other children who have been in pre- 
carious positions and gone through thrilling adventures 
to realize their right to a throne, they will read such his- 
tory, and intermingled with it they will obtain so much 
knowledge of the forms of government, the customs of a 
country, and what is going on among elder people, that 
there will be bred in them a love for historical reading. 
Almost all children react gladly to the history of their 
own country and people. Attractive volumes of travel 
coming within the comprehension of children are almost 
sure of an appreciative reading. It might be difficult 
to interest children in the biography of scientists and 
philosophers, but they are intensely interested in the 
lives of great discoverers, adventurers, and travellers, 
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of warriors, of pioneers, and hunters. I think the girls, 
if they are given such books in childhood, appreciate 
them quite as much as the boys. Children with whom I 
have come in contact love the stories from the Bible. 
In my childhood I was very familiar with a course 
of reading in which an angel child usually called ‘Gentle 
Hand” went about hypnotizing and mesmerizing all 
humanity with which she came in contact, handling 
vicious human beings, soothing mad dogs, starting the 
baulking horse, leading the enraged bull back to its pas- 
ture. Usually she fell from the foot log at the May- 
flower picnic, became chilled in the icy stream, and 
dramatically made her passage to join the other angels 
at the mature age of ten or less. If there are any more 
such books in existence I should dearly love to have the 
privilege of kindling a fire with them. I certainly am in 
favour of filling the books that go into the hands of 
children with things that are possible, that are true to 
-Nature and to human nature when it is at its best, but 
I do not believe in sane sentiment and absurd im- 
possibilities. 
Out of the mass of matter from which reading for a 
child can be selected, good, hard, common sense on the 
part of the parent is essential in choosing what is best. 
Properly transcribed Bible stories are always good. 
Bird or animal stories true to Nature and human nature 
are splendid. I should not neglect in a child’s library 
the old books of fables. A child will readily understand 
that they are fables, but children get a large amount of 
good natural history and a sense of justice and fair 
play from them that is extremely beneficial. In every 
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child’s library I should include Robinson Crusoe, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Treasure Island, and The Swiss Family 
Robinson, because they teach children how to fend for 
themselves in strange lands under adverse conditions; 
they excite a love of adventure and teach patient per- 
sistence in the accomplishment of any feasible undertak- 
., ing. 
| Certainly, I should put in the youngsters’ library the 
books of fairy tales that have become classic. To the 
child who has missed the touch of a fairy wand in the 
Land of Small People before coming to this world, a 
fairy tale is exactly what its name implies and nothing 
more; it stimulates the imagination and makes good 
entertainment. To those whose eyelids have been 
kissed, upon whose foreheads the seal is set, a fairy book 
will be something quite different—a sort of evanescence 
that 7s, but cannot be explained. There are children who 
go through the fields and woods of youth and after life 
prosaically. They feel the wind that blows upon them; 
they know they are walking on the earth; they realize 
it when they are hungry; they seek shelter when they 
are cold; but there is a fairy band, another intangible 
company, always marching shoulder even with us in the 
guise of human beings, always hearing a song no one 
else hears, always seeing a picture that few others see, 
always dreaming a dream, afraid to step in the woods 
for fear they will crush a fairy, fraternizing with the 
' Wee People all their life long. To these a book of fairies 
will mean something quite different from what it means 
to the remainder of the world. 
Into the education of a child I should work the his- 
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tory of every nation as soon as possible. When the child 
is old enough to judge, to reason, to think for itself, I 
should give it access to the history of every great religion 
of the world. It should know Jesus Christ and Buddha 
and Confucius and the Norse sagas. In our country 
children should be thoroughly familiar with the religious 
beliefs and traditions of our North American Indians, 
since no effort at religion in the history of the world is 
more beautiful in conception and execution than the 
Indian belief of the Great Spirit who rules the world, 
and of the Happy Hunting Grounds to which good 
Indians go when they leave this world. 

I have known parents who objected to Alice in 

Wonderland in a child’s library, but I am not one of 
them. Alice goes in for my little people, and The Water 
Babies. 
_ Coming down to the present day, there are a great 
many books on the market for children and young 
people—so many that it is almost impossible to name 
the ones which would be best. I think it must be the 
duty of all parents to study their children and to select 
for their reading, books which will best help in the 
education they intend to give them. Avoid as a pest and 
a plague all books of sickly sentiment, and books that are 
not true to the spirit and the history of the land that 
they describe. Cut to the line in demanding books that 
give absolutely accurate natural history and truth to 
human nature in so far as it is decent and reasonable to 
reveal human nature to growing children. 

Right here is a time that calls for nice perception and 
critical discernment. Children are bundles of contradic- 
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tions; but it is well to remember that, while they are 
oblivious to the dirt in which they roll, stuffing indis- 
criminately like greedy little animals, there are inside 
of them souls and sensibilities extremely fine, and if 
they are shocked, repulsed, and wounded with the 
wrong kind of book, there is every possibility that an 
indelible mark will be left upon them. When such 
knowledge comes coupled with greater knowledge of all 
phases of life, it may seem deplorable to them, but it will 
not be tragic. I am strictly in favour of giving your own 
day and age all due credit and every opportunity. 
Nevertheless, I should go back quite a distance and 
come down carefully in my selection of books for chil- 
dren. From ten upward I shall give my children the 
books I read myself at that age: Dorcas, the Daughter 
of Faustina, Uarda, Paul and Virginia, Picciola, Undine, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Pilgrim’s Progress, John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman, The Three Musketeers, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, Jane Eyre, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, 
Adam Bede, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and so on through a list 
that has been proclaimed classic. This list, of course, 
includes all of Dickens and Thackeray, and should be 
interspersed with the best poetry contemporaneous 
with the books mentioned. 

Coming into our own country and nearer our own 
age, I like Cooper’s Tales, Washington Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and the contemporaneous poetry, judiciously 
sifted. Outstanding lights of the next generation were, 
of course, Holmes, Emerson, and Thoreau, whose books 
can by no possibility be too highly recommended for 
their truth to Nature and to human nature. It will take 
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the world several generations yet to appreciate the men- 
tal calibre of Walt Whitman or to find out exactly what 
much of his poetry really means. Coming into the 
present generation, there must be much sifting, and 
individual tastes must be considered. Personally, it is 
difficult for me to understand why indecencies that 
would not be permitted in life, and characters that would 
not be admitted into a home or a family circle in person 
on any consideration, should be allowed to come there 
between the covers of a book. Why should men and 
women be allowed to scatter broadcast on the pages of a 
book such matter as the Federal authorities would not 
allow for a minute on the pages of a letter? I am calling 
down a fearful cry upon my undefended head, but if I 
had my way about it, we should not only have rigid 
picture censorship, but we should have rigid book 
censorship as well. No statistics are available to prove 
how many girls and boys have formed wrong concep- 
tions of life and the real purposes of living through 
having had a book filled with prurient descriptions and 
suggestive and intimate descriptions of men and women. 
living illegally and immorally. If I do not want my 
daughter to carry a flask, smoke cigarettes, appear in 
public half clothed, and carry on illicit love affairs, then 
I should not put into her hands books, magazines, or 
newspapers filled with descriptions of people who live 
such lives. There is a certain amount of authority that 
goes with matter which someone has thought enough of 
to set in type and bind between the covers of a book. 
Printed matter has its influence even in magazine and 
newspaper form, and while the world has been going 
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mad with Bolshevism, unbridled sensualism, immodest 
dress, and risqué dances in some quarters, it has gone 
equally far in others by putting these things into print 
particularly in many third-rate magazines of the day. I 
could name half a dozen that shock my old-fashioned 
soul almost to paralysis. 

But to counteract these there is. a large class of very 
high-grade magazines and books; and too much cannot 
be said of the wonderful and exquisite poetry that is 
being written at the present minute all over the world. 
China and Japan have been moved mentally and are 
producing exquisite poems, the spititual and moral 
cleanliness of which I hope our Western poets will 
emulate. France and England never had so many 
sincere and talented writers at work as they have to- 
day. Our country is literally teeming with a band of 
men and women struggling to express themselves and 
succeeding as the same number of people never have 
succeeded in the history of the world. 

To me, poetry is the highest form of the writer’s art, 
since it paints pictures and sings songs and expresses 
ultimate spiritual and mental inspiration and uplift 
all in one effort. I am waiting for more work from the 
pen of Anne Cobb, of Kentucky, I think it is; Edna St. 
Vincent Millay sets the very fibre of my soul dancing 
with her. I like Sara Teasdale, and much of Amy Lowell’s 
colourful expression. I am on my knees before the 
genius of the little Conkling girl. Not long ago, the edi- 
tor, Harriet Monroe, had in her magazine, Poetry, a 
wonder poem entitled “Supernal Dialogue.” There are 
more women than I can possibly mention doing exquisite 
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work in a poetical way, and among them there is not 
one who can equal the ancient Biblical sonorousness, 
the exquisite Nature painting, the spiritual emanations 
of Constance Skinner. Among the men, some would 
set the names of Robinson, and De la Mare above 
others, but I am sticking to Kipling and Vachel Lindsay, 
to Markham, to Charles Wharton Stork, to a long list 
I have not space to mention. 

To your library add music—violin, piano, and harp, 
played by hand if it is possible. If it is not possible, then, 
even before the automobile, purchase the very highest 
grade music box you can encompass with your means, 
and records selected quite as carefully as you select 
books. If you go less beautifully clothed, less deliciously 
fed, make a generous selection from the great composers 
of the world—oratorios, symphonies, sonatas, and 
serenades. Then add a carefully chosen list from the 
folklore of the nations—Hungarian, Russian, Hawaiian, 
beautiful native melodies that teach us much of the 
spirit workings and manifestations of the different 
nations of the world; the wonderful Indian productions 
of Cadman, and the choice of songs that moved the 
hearts of men for generations, and the sweet, clean 
melodies of the present day. I have met a few people 
who have professed to dislike a Victrola and pronounce 
it an instrument of “canned music.” The fact is that 
the average Victrola record gives one a better reproduc- 
tion of the art of the great masters of the world than 
they themselves give in nine instances out of ten when 
making public appearances. Madame Schumann-Heink 
once said to a friend of mine that if he wanted to hear 
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her at her best, he should buy her Victrola records, 
and the explanation she gave was as sane and sensible 
as morning light. She said that when she was booked 
for a concert performance, when the day and the hour 
arrived, she must sing perforce. It might be gloomy 
weather, she might be physically out of condition, she 
might be depressed mentally—in any event, it took 
several numbers to limber up her voice until it reached 
its best. When she sang to have her voice recorded, she 
waited until there was exhilaration in the weather, 
until she was physically fit, until her mind was free from 
care and was fixed tenaciously upon what she was 
doing. She sang several numbers to exercise her voice 
before she stepped before the recording instrument. 
Sometimes she sang a number over, listening to each 
record of it to the extent of from ten to twenty-five or 
thirty times before she got it so that there was not one 
note upon which she could improve. The record as given 
to the public was as perfect as it was in her power to 
make it. She said the same thing held true of every 
record that was made for public usage. So do not feel 
that you are denying your children anything when they 
cannot go to the concerts but must listen to the music 
of the records you buy. The time when you defraud 
your children is when you buy a record that is a direct 
emanation from Negro savage festivities in the forests 
of darkest Africa or the wharves and levees of New Or- 
leans. I cannot voice my horror, my fear, and the loath- 
ing I experience when I am forced to listen to the thing 
called “jazz” music in the present day. How I hate to 
see young things clasped tightly in each other’s arms, 
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with tired, expressionless faces, and strained, almost 
idiotic eyes, shaking and shivering to the music of these 
dances, [ have no words to express. 

. On the contrary, I am equally at a loss for words to 
express my admiration of the interpretative dances in 
which exquisitely formed bodies of men and women are 
scarcely more covered than statuary when they interpret 
in natural rhythms the world’s greatest masterpieces of 
melody and rhythm. It is merely that the one thing is 
sensual and degrading, and the other is spiritual and up- 
lifting. By all means, train your children from the cradle 
to dance, but let them dance the great music that ori- 
ginated in the sweep of the winds, the music of the rain, 
the melody of the water, as prehistoric man reproduced 
it with his reed flute and later generations developed 
and perfected it until the great classic productions | 
available at the present time have been evolved. 

Then completewhat the great master minds have done 
in literature and music by a few examples of the very 
best art that your purse can encompass. If you cannot 
afford to buy wonderful paintings and sculpture in the 
original, then worship the divinity expressed in marble 
in art institutes and museums, and hang on the walls 
of your home the finest steel engravings and etchings 
that you can afford, and ease your soul of the colour cry 
with the skies above you, the mountains, the fields, the 
forests, and the flowers and birds around you. 


CONVENIENCES FOR THE Cook 


URING a lifetime of field work as a naturalist, it 
# has been my fortune to be led to more back’ doors 
than have been visited by anyone else of my acquaint- 
ance. Occasionally, these back doors happened to belong 
to city dwellers to whom I went asking the loan ofa 
stepladder in order to reach the nest of a bird, to help 
in capturing a moth or a bat, or to borrow implements 
to cut a cocoon from a high place. Most of my peregrina- 
tions have led me to back doors in the country, and at 
these same back doors I have learned the reason why, 
as a class, there are more farmers’ wives in the insane 
asylum than women from any other walk of life. Were I 
asked to “live and move and have my being” in a great 
many of the kitchens I visit in the country, there would 
be either insanity or a cyclone in short order in the 
family. 

As I pause, thinking over the past twenty years of 
field work, I try to visualize only one kitchen that was at 
all commensurate with what it might have been in the 
circumstances, and I cannot think of even one. Most 
people take a great deal of pride in the front door. 
They want the passer-by to look upon a clean stretch 
of highway, a neat fence, a trimmed lawn, and an in- 
viting doorway. They want the traveller to gain the 
impression from what is outside that the inside is equally 
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inviting. Very frequently it is—so far as the mysterious 
thing called the “parlour” is concerned. Sometimes at- 
tractiveness extends to the living room and spare bed- 
rooin, but one would be fairly safe in staking one’s life 
that the effect begins to be dissipated with extreme rude- 
ness in the dining room and ends with nothing short of a 
shock in the kitchen, the back porch, and the cellar. 

Ten years ago there was scarcely a kitchen door I 
entered that did not present to my view a woman who 
was cooked three times a day with the food she prepared 
for her family. On wash day, she was parboiled; on 
ironing day she was baked; and on baking day she was 
practically roasted. It is a question as to whether she 
suffered most from a huge iron stove in which a wood or 
coal fire literally roared, or whether her greatest tribula- 
tion lay in a pump so far from this same stove that 
water had to be pumped by the bucketful, carried some 
distance, usually up three or four steps, across a back 
porch, and into the house. What this meant in bitter 
winter weather, in rainy fall or spring weather, or in the 
burning heat of summer, was a world of discomfort of 
_ differing degrees, but entailing practically the same 
consequences. . 

There have been a few instances in a lifetime of field 
workwhen I have been able to tell a farmer how to doctor 
a sick tree, how to cure a sick animal, how to rotate 
crops, and to suggest machinery essential to his work. 
One of the greatest joys I have had from life has been 
in telling a few men upon whose land I have worked 
exactly what I thought of men who were compelled to 
build long sheds for the sheltering of reapers, mowers, 
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takes, manure spreaders, canopied wheel ploughs, and 
the like conveniences for their work, while their wives 
cooked themselves with each meal and dragged out their 
lives carrying wood and water, trailing up and down 
cellar stairs with heavy crocks of milk, only one of 
which could be managed at a trip. And I have known 
no greater joy than I have had in being able to rout out 
some of those same old iron cook-stoves and install 
neat, light gas or oil stoves in their places for summer 
use; in bringing in the pump; in cutting windows 
through dingy walls, opening vistas to the glory of 
orchard bloom, the sparkle of a brook, the flight of 
birds across gray skies. There is nothing better that I 
have accomplished during a lifetime of work than the 
building of an ice house on a farm so situate that it was : 
possible to have a refrigerator in a kitchen or on an ad- 
joining porch; than relegating to the garret the old 
milk crocks weighing pounds in the aggregate, and in 
their place introducing light, shining shallow pans. 
Later than this came the separator to the back porch, 
so that the cream might all go in a can to be delivered at 
the trolley station, butter for the family supply being 
part of the returns from the cream. No one thing has 
done more to eliminate drudgery from the life of a house- 
wife in the country than being relieved of the work of 
handling cream and churning. As first of the house- 
wife’s woes, I would place the cas¢-iron stove in summer}; 
second, the pump in the back yard; and third, cream 
in the cellar. Once a country kitchen has achieved a 
range in which there is heat only under the vessel 
containing food, once the pump has come inside to 
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stay and a separator inhabits the back porch, the back- 
bone is broken from the greatest drudgery of the 
day. ; 
If a trolley line passes sufficiently near so that elec- 
tricity and an electric iron are possible, another large 
slice of discomfort disappears at “one fell swoop.” 
With the window in the kitchen wall that lets in a 
draught, sunshine, and the beauty of all outdoors, 
another long step is taken in advance; and finally, there 
are a whole world of conveniences for a cook that have 
been invented in modern days. It is pure joy to enter an 
up-to-date hardware store and examine the array of 
small implements for peeling potatoes and slicing them; 
apple parers and corers; cunning little cake cutters and 
lemon squeezers. The Dover egg-beater relieved each 
woman coming into possession of one from practically an 
hour of hard work with a fork and a huge platter every 
time she baked a cake. It brought whipped cream to the 
tables of the country folk; there were fifty uses in which 
it could perform wonderful and delicious service in a 
kitchen. And, oh, the beauty of the pie tins and the cake 
tins, and the deliciousness of the food that can be pre- 
pared in the different roasters and steamers! When I 
think of the weight of the iron skillets and the heavy 
kettles that rounded the shoulders and displaced the 
internal organs of the women of my mother’s day, my 
heart aches. And it aches a little harder in the full 
knowledge that many women are using these same in- 
heritances to-day, when the stores of even tiny villages 
are full of the most attractive light-weight saucepans, 
stewing pans, and kettles of granite, iron, and alum- 
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inum, those covered by a snowy white composition 
being positively enticing. There is no reason to-day 
why the woman in the kitchen should not be furnished 
with every comfort and convenience for the speedy 
execution of her work, in order that she may have some 
time remaining in which she may broaden her outlook 
by visiting with her friends or reading the books and 
magazines in which she is interested. 

In retrospect, I can scarcely realize the fact that, in the 
days of their beginnings, my father wore shirts made 
from flax raised and hackled by his own hands, the 
linen woven and fashioned into garments by my mother. 
All this had disappeared at the time of my advent. 
Linen and muslin came from the store in bolts. But I 
have had the joy of seeing my mother at a spinning 
wheel—a more delightful performance than this a 
beautiful and graceful woman never accomplished. A 
few times in my life I have seen her spinning when she . 
was dressed in a shimmering gown of gold-brown satin 
with a goldstone pin at her throat holding a broad collar 
of lace matched by cuffs, her bodice fitted to her figure 
with tiny points back and front. The fullness of her 
shining skirts swept around her. Her hair and eyes 
were as golden-brown as her dress; her cheeks and lips 
were as pink as wild roses; the shine had been carefully 
removed from her nose with cornstarch or ortis root; 
she smelled like flowers and she was as graceful as any 
flower, with her brown hair parted in the middle, looped 
over her ears, drawn into shining coils at the back and 
pinned with a high comb. With one hand she whirled 
the wheel reaching high above her head; with the other 
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she held the wool that she drew in an even thread and 
piled upon the spindle. Back and forth with a light 
step, a smile on her lips, a laugh in her eyes—she must 
have known that she was a handsome figure. Certainly, 
she was as attractive as any of the women of that day 
who stood before a huge gold harp and played it with 
skillful fingers. I do not know where the harps of my 
childhood have gone. They are not in evidence any 
more. A squat little instrument before which a woman 
sits on a chair with her skirts drawn to her knees and 
her feet and limbs exposed while she plays, has taken 
the place of the splendid instruments upon which beauti- 
ful women stood to play with such unparalleled grace in 
my childhood. The small harp and the chair may be 
another convenience for the musician, but they are not 
an addition to the grace and beauty of the world. 

As a rule, however, the things that have been dis- 
carded about a house were not things of grace and 
beauty. They were cumbersome, heavy objects evolved 
in the days of our beginnings, things which it is a joy to 
see replaced by modern comforts and conveniences. I 
wish there was some way in which I could reach the 
heart of every man in the world whose wife is labouring 
in a kitchen, or who is employing some other man’s 
wife, or sweetheart, or sister, and move him to take 
stock of the implements with which womankind is 
striving for his comfort. I hear the men folk complain- 
ing that legislation has progressed to such a state that 
we are a law-ridden people, bound hand and foot and 
quite literally no longer inhabitants of the “land of the 
free’; but I would be willing to shoulder one further act 
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of legislation providing at least three essentials for the 
women who need them. They would be: gas stoves for 
summer; the pump in the kitchen; a window above the 
kitchen table. To these I should like to see added every 
comfort and convenience ever designed for reducing to 
the minimum the tedious repetition of the daily grind 
of housekeeping. 

I have seldom achieved more funoutof a given amount 
of money than I had in the building of a kitchen for 
Limberlost Cabin that represented, at the time when [ 
built it, the level best I could do in accumulating com- 
forts and conveniences for the cook. It was a big 
kitchen—big as an ordinary living room. Its north wall 
from floor to ceiling, with the exception of a door, was 
given over to a long case for brooms, carpet sweepers, 
dustpans, vacuum cleaners, and dust cloths; a cupboard 
above for lamps and candles necessary when country 
electric service was interrupted by the falling of 
branches after heavy storms. This same wall contained 
flour chests opening out on rollers with receptacles for 
corn meal and brown flour and white flour and buck- 
wheat. Above, a long, wide board that could be drawn 
out, upon which to spread cookies fresh from the oven 
and cakes from the tins; and above that, shelves on to 
the highest reach for essences and spices and seasonings 
and the myriad things a cook needs to have at hand for 
her convenience. 

Half the length of the west wall went into another 
huge cupboard for kitchen dishes above and larger 
utensils below. A big window gave a view of the west 
woods and the winding lake shore and the roadway, with 
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a small table beneath it for the convenience of those 
using the kitchen. 

In the south wall a pair of double doors opened into a 
compartment which contained a huge ice box, lined with 
snowy glass, having shelves of nickel rods, with a space 
above it for the bread and cake boxes. Next, the back 
door, its upper half of glass; the remainder of the wall 
space given over to the kitchen sink of snowy white 
enamel with a drain board at one hand, at the other, the 
pump which furnished drinking and cooking water. 
Above the sink, faucets for hot and cold rain water. 
Stretching the length of the sink, a huge window from 
which the back yard, the garden climbing the hill, the 
orchard, the meadow, and an uninterrupted view on to 
the skyline met the eyes of anyone looking up from 
any occupation. Under it, a cabinet for scouring and 
other kitchen necessities, for jugs and utilities better 
for concealment. 

Against the east wall, the last word in Battle Creek 
gas ranges with six burners to accommodate cooking 
food to the extent of any crowd the Cabin ever sheltered. 
Level with the face of the cook, a small oven for cookies, 
pies, cakes, and biscuit. Below, a broiler for game, fish, 
and steak. Overhead, racks for conveniences, a steam 
cap, and below the cooking burners a huge oven for 
turkeys and the big roaster. 

And, in the middle of the kitchen, the huge table, 
which I have already described. 

The floor of this kitchen is gold oak; all the conveni- 
ences, white enamel; the ceiling and side walls the blue 
of the sky; a thick, springy rug between the table and 
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stove, before the sink and the ice box; a light on the 
range and over the table. 

If I had this kitchen to do over to-day, I could 
greatly improve it. At the time I evolved it, eight years 

ago, I exhausted myself, and I had as my reward the 
verdict from a line of expert cooks who have occupied it 
that it was the most comfortable and convenient kitchen 
in which they had ever worked, one of its greatest 
difficulties being that, from its attractive appearance 
and the back porch to which it led, visitors coming to 
the Cabin would persist in turning from the road and 
making their entrance at the kitchen door when I had 
confidently expected that they would follow the road 
down to the lake shore and enter at the front. But I did 
have the satisfaction of knowing, when anyone made 
this mistake, that my back door was quite as attractive 
as the front. 

If people would stop to figure that not one single nant 
in life is worth while if they have indigestion and nerves 
upset therefrom, it seems to me that they would use 
more pains to have a sanitary and comfortable place 
for the cook, whether she is hired by the day, by the 
month, or married to her job for life. It seems to me that 
a life sentence to a great many of the kitchens with 
which I am familiar is nothing short of a death sentence 
—premature death, or, worse still, to the living death of 
the madhouse. I believe in every comfort and conveni- 
ence that can possibly be designed for the work of the 
cook, no matter who she is, and I believe, too, in the 
thing my mother used repeatedly to say: “Kitchens 
would be different if men were the cooks!” » 
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FEW days ago I received a distinct shock when I 
learned that among the mysteries and wonders 
dwelling inside my body there were hormones. Not so 
long ago I was equally disconcerted to learn that I was 
carrying around with me a sacro ileac and a great 
trochanter, two of the latter, to be exact. These sound 
mysterious and unusual, but you would not believe 
what a de’il of a muss they can kick up if you fall foul 
of them. | 

All my life | have been cautioned to be careful about 
my lungs. I knew what terrific things could happen if 
lungs went wrong and became the breeding grounds for 
the wrong kind of germs. I knew about open bedroom 
windows and clean air; I knew about the poor unfortu- 
nates who had lived in the smoke and grime of Chicago 
and Pittsburgh until their lungs had become black as a 
black felt hat, and I always felt sorry for them, because 
I was very sure that my own were as bright pink as the 
pinkest pair of lungs I ever had discovered in a chicken 
or a turkey that I was dressing. 

I knew that I had a heart and I learned fairly early in 
my career that, if you ran too fast for a long distance, 
that selfsame heart could jump until there seemed to 
be danger that it might come clear of the body. There 
were times after too strenuous a race when it was neces- 
sary to hold it in position for a time. A little later I 
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learned that there were a number of different kinds of 
aches that that selfsame heart could carry. Childish dis- 
appointment, jealousy, and anger over unjust treatment 
—all were responsible for a very insistent and, at times, 
persistent ache in the left breast. Then as I grew older, 
I learned that the worst ache of all could happen about 
love. And as I grew still older I learned what influenza 
could do to a fairly well-conducted heart. I have known 
‘about my heart for a good many years, and I have done 
the best I could to keep it calm and serene. 

There are livers, too, and very early in my career | 
found out about biliousness and why it was necessary to 
balance and proportion food very carefully. I learned 
about kidneys and the terrific things that could happen 
to anyone who ate a whole box of chocolate candy when 
two pieces should have been ample. I watched one 
beautiful young girl give up her life and go out of this: 
world by the simple route of the fudge platter. She 
was an expert fudge maker. She lived with an indulgent 
big sister who liked sweets herself. The result was that 
every day when she came home from school ravenously 
hungry, instead of eating an apple or a slice of bread and 
butter, or drinking a glass of milk, she hastened to the 
kitchen and made a generous big plate of hot fudge about 
half of which she ate herself. 

There stands in my memory an incident connected 
with this girl. Once upon a time I went with a party ona 
pleasure trip to one of our Northern lakes and we oc- 
cupied a cottage that had been used ten days before by 
another party of which the girl concerning whom I am 
writing was a member. On the wall of the kitchen above 
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a table where she probably had been wiping dishes there 
was written in a firm, clear script over her signature: 
‘Oh, what a good time!” 

‘It is probably true that life to her up to that period 
had meant merely a good time: time to laugh; time to 
play; time to enjoy her companions; time to love the 
woods and the broad bosom of the lake garlanded with 
white lilies and gold lilies and fringed with blue 
hyacinths and bloody red cardinal flower, the homing 
place of birds, a lake in which to bathe, to row a boat. 
Life had been very wonderful. She came in from school 
one afternoon and said she did not feel well. By midnight 
she had made her crossing. Her physician, in trying to 
learn what possibly could have been the trouble, un- 
earthed the fudge story. And so a fair young life, a beau- 
tiful young life, a life that was made up principally of 
good times, was lost to this world through overin- 
dulgence in too rich and too heavy sweets. 

I did not need anybody to hold this case up to me as a 
horrible example. I had seen it for myself. I never had 
‘cared half so much for fudge and taffy as I did for apples 
and oranges, but after that experience I learned that it 
was very wise to stop on one piece of fudge and fairly 
dangerous to go over two. 

By divers and sundry ways of making its presence 
known I had learned early in my career that I had a 
stomach. Most of us possibly find out that we have 
stomachs the very first of all. I did not learn about 
mine until the flu days arrived, because I had been born 
and reared in the country and lived in small towns 
where country products were accessible and all my life 
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I had had an abundance of clean, pure, wholesome food, 
sanely prepared, and I never had been allowed to 
overeat of anything. So far as children under age were 
concerned, in my father’s home tea and coffee simply 
were not. They were medicine for the big folks. Children 
drank milk or water. In our play, if we wanted make- 
believe tea, we steeped catnip or pennyroyal or went to 
‘the woods and gathered spice brush, while sassafras 
was common spring medicine for the whole family. 
After the flu rose up and struck me for the third time, 
I learned a number of things I never had known before. 
One of them was that a stomach was a very uncom- 
fortable personal possession if it had been tried until it 
had grown pernickety. In an effort to find out what I 
could do to make my stomach behave at a time when I 
was spending from six to ten hours a day in a library 
bending forward over manuscript, I learned about wrong 
food combinations. I found out that the albumen of egg 
and the yeast in bread and the caffeine in coffee and 
sweets and fats and starch, all of which enter largely 
into the great American breakfast, form a combination 
before which the gastric juices of the stomach are 
powerless. So it is very wise to find out what properties 
the food you are eating contain and in what combina- 
tions it may be taken into your stomach to avoid breed- 
ing poisonous gases and combinations that poison the 
blood and rack the delicate internal organs of the body. 
For the organs that have been mentioned, just by 
watching your dietary regime, you can do a lot of things 
yourself; but when doctors begin to talk about sacro 
ileacs and hormones and dreadful, scary things like that, 
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it is wisest to let them rave and do the best you can 
with their ultimate suggestions. I confess that I am not 
equal to a hormone. Whatever it is, it may get me all 
unbeknownst to myself. I am strong for fresh air and 
plenty of water and sane food combinations and re- 
straint as to sweets. I never use either tea or coffee 
except as a treat at a party or a picnic on rare occasions. 
But when it comes to going further than this, I believe 
in going to the best doctor you can find and letting him 
take you gently by the hand and lead you in the way 
you should go. I have managed so far, in a lifetime filled 
with field work, to avoid bulls and wildcats and rattle- 
snakes and tarantulas and gila monsters and scorpions, 
and I do not propose to have a hormone get me be- 
cause | am not watching out. Since I have not the faintest 
notion what a hormone is, it stands to reason that I 
have got to have somebody who does know give me 
some education on the subject. I may have two of them 
for all I know, or possibly a dozen. When it comes to all 
these things cased up inside of us that are not get-at- 
able, I am ready to go to a doctor. 

But when it comes to externals there are a lot of things 
that each and every one of us can do to add to our com- 
fort, to add to our appearance, and above everything 
else to add to our efficiency. I happen to be one of the 
world’s workers myself, and I believe in work, not only 
for myself but for every other man and woman in the 
universe without one single exception. If a few more 
people in the world would consent to do even a slight 
amount of day labour every day of their lives, life would 
not be quite such a struggle to make ends meet for some 
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of the rest of us. And I hold efficiency, by which I mean 
being able to walk up and look your job in the eye and 
perform it in the very best manner possible, in the speed- 
lest way possible distinguished by an individual touch, 
as absolutely essential to the successful execution of 
any work. 

King Solomon, a great and mighty king, full of years 
and power and riches, and of fine discrimination in 
taste, was responsible for the pronouncement that a 
woman’s glory lay in her hair. In the days of my youth 
we must have been a glorious set. Almost every woman 
one could see anywhere had a perfect mane of hair. It 
did not cause the trouble that hair seems to cause in 
these days. We did not know about diseased scalps and 
falling out and premature grayness. Almost without 
exception every woman who ever came to my mother’s 
house had a rope of hair as thick as her wnst and as 
long as her arm and of silken fineness, but it was custom- 
ary in those days to comb the hair with a fine comb and 
to rub oil into the scalp thoroughly once a week, and 
naturally this treatment did develop heavy heads of 
beautiful hair carried about in a condition that people 
of discriminating taste to-day would pronounce nothing 
short of filthy. When it was discovered that it was filthy 
for men and women to use bear fat and renderings from 
the fat of chicken and turkey gizzards cut with alcohol 
and scented with bergamot on the hair, gradually the use 
of soap and the washing process began. It has gone on 
increasingly until many women to-day feel that their 
hair must be washed once a week in order to keep it in a 
desirable state of cleanliness and fluff. 
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I have nothing to say against a bobbed head. If a 
woman wants to bob her hair, that is her business. If she 
feels more comfortable and looks better and saves time 
that she would prefer to use in some other way, I regard 
it as strictly a personal matter. But I am considerably 
surprised to see that the women who have the bobbed 
heads keep straight on going to the beauty parlours. 
Recently an estimate has been going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that during the past year six mil- 
lion women have paid to have their hair permanently 
waved, the expense being estimated at one hundred and 
fifty million dollars. The joke about it is that more than 
half of the women so adorned were practically dis- 
figured, the fine irons at first used making the average 
female resemble an Abyssinian negro as to hair, the 
larger iron being considerable of a failure. In the case 
of bobbed heads whether the wave was a success or a 
failure, every two weeks saw a portion of it shingled 
away to keep the hair neat. 

Some of the practices I discover appall me. Two 
things I have seen very recently arise prominently in 
my mind. A good-looking, middle-aged woman sat in a 
chair beside me in a beauty parlour not long ago and 
told the operator that she guessed she would have to 
take her hair down and wash it and start from the scalp 
out. She said that it had been washed and waved and ° 
dressed in San Francisco a week and two days before 
and during those nine days she had pinned her head in a 
towel or tied it in a veil overnight. The hairpins had 
not been removed, and her hair had not been brushed in 
that length of time. How in this world she endured such 
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a course, [ cannot conceive. What it would mean to lay 
my head on the pillow without having removed the pins 
from my hair and shaken it over my shoulders, and 
combed it free from snarls, and brushed it thoroughly, 
I cannot imagine, since it is an experience I never have 
had. 

Not long after that I saw an operator in a beauty 
parlour use a brush on the head of a woman who told 
the operator that her scalp was diseased. I saw this 
brush laid aside and half an hour later it was picked 
up and used on the head of another woman who had a 
lovely crop of hair. She had had it permanently waved 
the entire length. After her hair was washed, while it 
was still damp, this brush was used to shape the hair 
into a mass of ringlets that were pinned down with in- 
visible pins while the hair was wet, confined with’a net, 
and an electric blower set at hot air speed turned on 
until hair and scalp were thoroughly dried. At the same 
time whatever infection the brush might have contained 
was thoroughly dried into the scalp as well. 

Because I saw this, I would suggest that all women 
frequenting beauty parlours either take their own 
brushes and combs with them or make a point of seeing 
to it that freshly sterilized combs and brushes are taken 
from their sealed cases in their presence before they al- 
low them to be used on their scalps, because a bald 
woman certainly is not a beautiful woman if we are to 
believe Solomon. If she has not her hair and has a dis- 
eased scalp in its stead, what about the glory? 

Then there are ears that are an external which it would . 
pay anyone to give some consideration. I remember 
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a woman I knew who spooned the hearing out of one 
of her daughter’s ears by too vigorous a use of an ear 
spoon. I have myself for years carried an infected ear 
drum which was damaged by an energetic performance 
of the same kind. I think very likely that this experience 
is not native to me alone. I think too casual and in- 
discriminate use of invisible hairpins, ear spoons, and 
the like, have damaged the hearing of a great many 
people or exaggerated it. When the mode of coiling 
buns over the ears had been carried on for years and 
was then abandoned, I think a heavy per cent. of women 
found that their ear drums had become so tender that 
cold air was painful, and it was not a joke when one of 
the most popular motion picture actresses of the day, 
who had been addicted to the bun habit for years, was 
required to show her ears in a picture and found that 
she was suffering tortures without the heavy covering 
and was forced to use ear muffs between acts. 

Ears are mighty essential in the daily business of 
living. Be extremely careful with your own ears and the 
ears of the little children that you are taking care of. 
A drop of oil will moisten and soften any foreign matter 
that has made its way into the ears and remove it easily 
where energetic work with a hairpin or an ear spoon may. 
set up an inflammation that cannot be healed. 

Then there are eyes. Rather would I give any sense 
that I possess or several of them put together than to lose 
my sight. Ears seem essential, but the eye can be made 
very largely to do the work of the ear. To grope through 
the world blindly with half sight is a pitiful thing. From 
the hour of the birth of little children onward I beg of 
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mothers to use every care for the eyes of children. I 
would make it three months at least before I brought the 
eyes of a baby to the light in a full glare of sunlight or 
electric light or gaslight. These modern lights we are 
using are too strong, too brilliant. The statistics on the 
subject of rapidly increasing blindness are simply appall- 
ing. You have only to stand on a street corner and watch 
the children from a primary school coming from a build- 
ing to see how startlingly large is the number who are 
facing the world with big bone spectacles covering their 
little eyes, eyes that with proper care, provided a child 
is not born with a heritage of impure blood and weak 
eyes, just a normal pair of reasonable eyes, should last a 
lifetime. 

I recall having seen my father at the age of seventy- 
eight read fine newspaper print for an hour at a stretch 
without glasses, and a few months ago I laid away his 
eldest daughter at the age of eighty-seven. She never in 
her life had used glasses, and the day she died she had 
read for several hours from newspapers and magazines. 
If two people having weak eyes marry, naturally they 
are going to bring children into the world having weaker 
eyes. But figuring on the birth of a child with a normal 
pair of eyes, then giving these eyes careful protection 
for the first three months and a good degree of protec- . 
tion for three months more, and then using common 
sense, teaching a child that its fi.gers must be extremely 
clean before they are used in the region of the eyes; 
teaching that it must not sit in half light and strain the 
eyes by the hour in evening reading before the lights are 
on. just using an ordinary amount of reasonable precau- 
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tion will save other millions that the opticians are now 
reaping from the treatment of eyes and the furnishing 
of glasses which are an unnatural and an abnormal 
thing that never should have been necessary in the 
majority of cases. After the damage is done, naturally, 
if you cannot read without glasses and you can read 
with them, why glasses are your greatest blessing; but 
they are a nuisance and a heavy expense and a dishgura- 
tion for all that. With this knowledge in mind, I would 
beg prospective mothers, mothers having little children, 
school teachers, nurses, anyone directly in a position to 
reach the young, to make a strenuous effort to impress 
upon them how necessary it is to be careful to keep the 
eyes clean, sheltered from too strong light, and not over- 
strained when they are used in reading by letting the 
light fall in the face instead of on the book. Never in 
the history of the world have so many children worn 
glasses as are wearing them to-day and they are one 
of the most pathetic disfigurations that can possibly 
fall to the lot of childhood. They make a child appear 
so hampered, so wizened, so aged, so shorn of the care- 
free, abundant youth that should be the heritage of 
every small person. 

There is not much that you can do for your nose. If: 
you are born with adenoids or some obstruction that 
has to be removed, a good surgeon is your best bet, 
and the same holds good with diseased tonsils. But 
there are a lot of things that every parent can train a 
child habitually from earliest childhood to do in the 
care of teeth. If after every meal the mouth is thor- 
oughly cleansed, if children are sure there are no frag- 
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ments of meat and other food wedged between the teeth 
to be held there to decay, a fine large step forward will 
have been taken in preventing the insidious decay which 
all too early will result in torturing, aching teeth. The 
aches that assail teeth that have been improperly cared 
for, that result from teeth that have decayed until the 
roots are attacked, are probably as intolerable as any 
pain that can torture the body anywhere. And when it 
comes to impacted teeth, pyorrhea, and pus pockets, 
I'd like to change Tiny Tim’s prayer to, ‘God help us 
every one.” And, as in the case of the eyes, and the ears, 
much pain can be saved, and an amount of money there 
is no way to estimate, by teaching children from the 
time they are tiny tots to take care of their teeth. 

Among other externals with which we have a lot of 
trouble are our feet. Every day it is the commonest 
thing in the world to see women especially hobbling 
along the street victims of broken arches, tortured with 
corns and with bunions, utterly unable to swing their 
legs and set their feet down in a firm, reliable step as if 
they had a definite purpose and were going somewhere 
to do something worth while. 

All this aggregation of pain and expense is directly due 
to the wearing of shoes that do not support the arches 
and fit the feet properly. Pointed toes—toothpick toes, 
they used to be called—were responsible for bunions and 
corns, and French heels, never intended by their origi- 
nal inventors for any use except on the dancing floor 
where the weight is borne practically on the toes and the 
ball of the foot back of them, have done great damage. 
One of the things I never have been able to understand 
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is why women will not consent to have places and times 
for things and adhere religiously to the same rule for 
everybody. These women who go about in the morning 
wearing afternoon and evening clothes and the women 
who go about in the afternoon wearing party dresses, 
the women who undertake to shop all day perched up 
on French heels and even attempt to climb mountains 
and walk the sands of the sea make themselves appear 
as brainless to the people who watch their passing as 
they really are. Any woman who is possessed of a well- 
developed brain and who stops to think what she is, 
doing, will not put a French heel on her foot and at- 
tempt to stand on it to do housework, or don it for 
morning wear, for shopping and sport wear. Nor will 
she attempt too extremely high a heel for any time or 
any purpose unless she wants to pay for the distortion 
of her foot in every nerve and fibre of her body. Many 
of the women in our country to-day who are going 
around with vile tempers, snapping and snarling, im- 
possible for their husbands to live with in comfort, im- 
possible for their children to respect, impossible for 
their friends to appreciate, are making their troubles by 
throwing the whole muscular and nervous system of 
their bodies into a snarl by pegging up their heels from 
one to two inches higher than Nature intended them to 
be with the artificial support of high-heeled shoes. If 
the feet are lifted into a position that was never in- 
tended and firmly bound there by leather crossing the 
instep binding over the top, across the toes and around 
the ankle, the result is that, after a few years of such 
disfiguration, the feet are so pushed out of shape that 
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to remove such a shoe and step on the feet in a position 
that should be natural, becomes acute pain. 

I hate to see the women of our land torturing their 
bodies, destroying their tempers, putting lines of age 
and impatience on faces that should be serene because 
they are determined to ape a few pestleheads who are 
supposed to know what is in fashion. What does it mat- 
ter what the fashion is to you personally if you are going 
to ruin your temper and your looks and your health by 
following it? What fashion is worth such a sacrifice? 
Why not decide what is comfortable for you, what you 
can afford, and then lift up your head and wear it with 
pride? Why not set a fashion instead of following it? 
Why freeze your feet in December and January in the 
changing weather and the bitter cold of the Northern 
and Eastern parts of our country and go hobbling 
around in cobwebby silk stockings on French-heeled 
shoes? Why bake your throat and make your shoulders 
and ears unduly tender in the burning heat of July and 
August by the wearing of heavy furs? Why not fit 
your clothing to the season and make yourself look 
not only comfortable but sane and reasonable? 

There is one other external that a woman will do well 
to watch. I am a strong advocate of every woman’s 
preserving her youth and making as attractive an ap- 
péarance as it is possible for her to make to the very 
last minute that God lets her live. I see no reason why 
any woman at any time should let down the fences of her 
pride and go about with a dirty face, with disordered 
hair, with ill-fitting, unsuitable clothing. Surely so long 
as I live J will fight for a clean head, for attractively 
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arranged hair, and a cleansed countenance, for clothing 
appropriate to the season and as becoming as I can af- 
ford to secure, and I have no respect for any woman who 
does not do the same thing. That applies to men as well. 

The last external that I would caution you about is 
your hands. For the woman who has worked for years 
to keep her face young and attractive and has neglected 
to expend the same care on her hands, there is always on 
her person a tale-bearer. If a woman of sixty can make 
her face appear to be forty, well and good. She is an 
artist. | commend her on her job. But let her remember 
that if she has sixty-year-old hands lying in her lap, her 
forty-year-old face is not going to help her any. Tf, in all 
the massaging and the care that the face has been given, 
the hands have been neglected, they will tell her age 
aloud and to all and sundry. They are like that first 
deep crease that falls under the chin and like the crows’ 
feet that come creeping around the eyes. They are a sign; 
and if you have been wise enough to massage away the 
crows’ feet and to efface the facial lines, well and good, 
but if you have left these same signs of age all over your 
hands, you have merely wasted time on the face. 

In conclusion, to sum up, what I want to urge is that 
every man and woman who reads these lines will be 
sane and reasonable as to internals. When in doubt, call 
the best doctor you can secure. When it comes to ex- 
ternals what happens to you is largely up to yourself. 
If you have sinned away your day of grace and lost 
your hair and ruined your eyes and deafened your ears 
and sacrificed your teeth, then at least you are in a 
position to know what you should do for your children 
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by doing for them exactly the things that you did not do 
for yourself. If it is too late to make any material change 
in your own condition, then I beg of you, earnestly 
beg of you, to be careful of the hair and the eyes and the 
ears and the teeth of the little folks, and to be doubly 
careful of what kind of combinations of food you put 
into small stomachs. 


Faces 


E ARE constantly surrounded by faces. They 

have their effect on us, just as do the furnishings 
of a room, or any other environment. Nature, over 
which we have little control, makes our faces—we are 
born with them and there is not much we can do about 
it—but there are forces over which we have considerable 
control that can so change the expressions of these same 
faces that the features almost seem changed, too. So 
we must make our expressions count more than our 
features; we must make the most of our faces. I am sure 
you have seen plain, homely faces with talking eyes 
lighted by an inner light, which seemed beautiful. 

'‘ Each face, being a part of the surrounding landscape, 
should be made as attractive as possible, and kept that 
way. Let it be the duty of each individual to make a 
study of his face, see what can be done to make it 
friendly, and then do it. A desire to change your expres- 
sion may reveal whole new worlds to conquer, and 
change your entire attitude toward life. I do not mean 
that we should go about wearing silly grins, which mean 
nothing and are only superficial; it must be deeper than 
that. It must be genuine and sincere and must come 
from the heart and soul. It is difficult for small-souled 
people to look pleasant because they are selfish, and 
there is no real happiness in selfishness. It is only when 
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we cease thinking of ourselves and think of others, and do 
for others, that we become truly happy. There is always 
someone who needs attention. 

Heredity means something, but not everything. You 
may be born to be a lawyer, doctor, poet, or actor; but 
all this can be changed. Some men make a success of one 
business who have always wanted to do something else. 
Sometimes men die doing work they dislike; but others, 
made of better stuff, have changed occupations and 
made their dreams come true. I know one man who 
lived more than fifty years doing things he did not like, 
and now he has become a great horticulturist, the thing 
he always wanted to be. Your job has an important 
bearing on your expression. Work is only drudgery when 
we make drudgery out of it. If you are unhappy, it is 
largely your fault; you have stayed in a rut and have 
not had the moral courage to pull out of it. It takes 
pluck to change your job; you must have a large faith 
in yourself before anyone will have faith in you. Believe 
in yourself and others will believe in you. If you have 
been unfortunate, make the best of it. It may not be 
your fault if you become unhappy, but it zs your fault 
if you stay unhappy. So, whatever your work is, make 
it a thing of importance. Try each day to do it better 
than you have ever done it before. This will develop a 
desire; a desire will develop eagerness; the old job will 
take on a new aspect, and all this will aid in changing 
your expression. 

Expression changes according to your physical, men- 
tal, and moral condition. When God made our bodies, 
he expected us to care for them. Just allowing them to 
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prow, like weeds in a neglected fence corner, is not 
enough. Care for your hair and hands, and keep your 
skin free from pimples and blackheads. Throw back 
your shoulders and walk about looking life straight in 
the eye, not with your chin sagging on your chest. Your 
style of dress helps your mental condition; no matter 
how simply you may have to dress, you can still be 
clear, neat, and well groomed. This gives you a personal 
satisraction which reflects itself in your countenance, 
and makes your expression more pleasing to others. 

Are you mentally lazy? If you are, you will be physi- 
cally lazy. If you are physically lazy, you will become 
idle, and an idle man is a dead man, for he accomplishes 
nothing. Idle hands, hearts, and brains make sluggards 
of us and we decay mentally, physically, and morally. 
' A job, and a lively interest in that job, is a saving grace 
to any man or woman. Make yourself a positive factor 
in the world, not a negative. 

Your morals have a vast influence on your expression. 
‘The morally unclean have dead eyes. You cannot be a 
thief, a cheat, a liar, without its showing in your face. 
Your eyes become shifty; you cannot meet the straight 
look of another; you lose self-confidence and _ self- 
respect, and this is fatal. You are lost when you have 
lost your self-respect. Personal satisfaction lends a great 
air of contentment. It should not make you look boast- 
ful, supercilious, or bored; but it should add a bit of 
dignity, softened into friendliness by experience. 

Outward expression does not necessarily have to 
reveal inner feeling. I do not mean by this that we: 
should assume expressions for the moment to give im- 
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pressions. This is time and effort wasted, for nothing is 
effective which is not genuine. But if you are ill, or. 
tired, you can try to look cheerful for the sake of those 
around you. If you worry, you squint and frown, and 
this only makes wrinkles which are difficult to erase. 
The easiest way is not to make the wrinkles. Worry is a 
most insidious disease. It wrecks dispositions, expres+ 
sions, and digestions. Whatever happens, it does no 
good to worry about it; I have learned that through 
many years. I do not mean to say that I do not worry, 
for I do; but I worry as little as possible. It is the serene, 
calm, gentle souls who keep unwrinkled faces, kind dis- 
positions, and sweet expressions. Those of us who are 
not so fortunate can only strive for some degree of per- 
fection, and so long as we are striving for something 
better, we are on the right path. 

Perhaps our eyes have more to do with our expres- 
sions than any other feature. We keep our faces alive by 
vivid, alert eyes. Have you ever studied the procession 
of faces as they pass? If you see an eager, happy face 
with twinkling eyes and a smile curling the corners of the 
mouth, it is a sort of inspiration; but a sour, sullen face, 
with dying eyes, depresses us and makes us sorry that 
anyone is afflicted so unnecessarily. 

Surroundings affect our mental status, and therefore 
our expression. Have clean, neat homes, no matter how 
small or simply furnished, with tidy yards where the 
children may play, and a bit of garden. Do not keep any 
rooms in your home closed; live all over it. Walk through 
your garden every morning, listen to the birds sing, 
gather some flowers for the house, and take some to the 
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office with you. This will begin the day happily. Keep 
the cut flowers around you fresh. To me there is nothing 
more depressing than wilted flowers; they make me 
think of drooping spirits and dying hopes. 

Someone has said that expressions and the intonation 
of voices are the especial marks of human beauty. This 
should be true, and if we all strive to make it true, it 
will be. Intonation of voice indicates feeling and dis- 
position. The well-poised individual keeps his voice 
low. Raising the voice is never effective and it only 
shows ill breeding. But we,do not have to listen to many 
voices; we do not have to know people’s ideas, religion, 
or business. But we do have to see their faces. So, as you 
go about among people daily on your business of work 
or play, make the expression of your face a part of you, 
and keep it agreeable. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF CLOTHES 


I;RHAPS there is no one source of extravagance 
and discontent in the world to-day so foolishly 
unnecessary as that caused by the groove into which 
we have drifted concerning the clothes we wear. In the 
days of our beginnings our forefathers, as a matter of 
necessity, wore clumsy, homespun clothing of their 
own weaving. [hat their gear was comfortable, I doubt. 
The two prime essentials were to be covered and to be 
warm. Very quickly the new world began separating. | 
itself into classes dependent upon social position and 
financial success. Those who came on immigrant ships 
after the country was somewhat opened, brought large 
supplies with them from the old country, and very soon 
sailing vessels began circling the globe, bringing in 
luxuries. 

Recently I have been much interested in a book deal- 
ing with the fashions of the world in dress, and from 
this authentic history it seems that human beings from 
the very earliest records have sacrificed their wealth, 
their honesty, and the comfort of their bodies in order 
to be clothed as extravagantly as possible. That the 
clothes being worn were in many instances practically 
instruments of physical torture in their cut and weight, 
and instruments of mental torture when the wearers felt 
that they were not attaining the height of style and 
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positively knew that they were burdening themselves 
and curtailing the living and education of their family 
by the extravagance, seems never to have made the 
slightest difference. Extravagant dressing is usually 
attributed to women, but history shows that men were 
very frequently quite as guilty. Whatever absurdity 
designers could create in order to use the largest quantity 
of the most expensive goods and trimmings and an- 
nounce as the latest style was seized upon and worn 
without the slightest regard either to health or comfort, 
and with no greater regard to expense than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Those who could not afford the latest 
style went to the foolish extravagance of ripping and 
remaking perfectly good garments in order to have 
them cut in a different manner. 
_ In my own personal experience I have seen fluctua- 
tions in fashions that might cause the gods to weep on 
their high thrones. I can remember one period in which 
a woman must have an eighteen-inch waist, no matter 
‘if she puffed above and below until the protuberances 
almost met. I was a tiny child, but I recall seeing my 
mother and my elder sisters wearing hoop skirts so 
widely encircling them that they could scarcely pass 
through an ordinary doorway—could not, without 
using precautions to keep from being tilted at a dis- 
concerting angle. And how the hearts of the women who 
could not afford to dress as those who had the means to 
follow the fashion were wrung and hurt could not be 
better illustrated than by an instance I shall never for- 
get, when a couple of young girls in our neighbourhood, 
whose father refused to provide them with hoop skirts, 
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stopped in the woods on the way to church on Sunday 
morning and cut grapevines, inserting them in the 
broad hems of their flowing skirted calico dresses until 
they circled out beautifully. The tragedy came when, 
after proudly marching down the church aisle with their 
skirts circling out in quite the proper way, they were 
faced by the problem of how to enter the pew and seat 
themselves. What happened can be left to the imagina- 
tion. The incident was really shocking because the girls 
in question were devoid of the proper lingerie to ac-. 
company the hooped skirt. The episode ended by their 
leaving church in tears, and if they are living to-day, I 
imagine they are still hearing, upon occasions, the story 
of their hooped skirts. 

I recall a period at which every woman must have 
curls. She had to have them, if the hair on her head had 
to be wetted, wrapped around corn stalks, and bound 
with rags. She had to have them if pieces of tin covered 
with rags had to be used to roll the hair upon. She had 
to have a head tousled to some degree even if it were 
accomplished by braiding the hair all over her head ina 
dozen fine, tight braids, wetting them, and then ironing 
them dry with a flatiron. 

I lived through the monstrosity of the bustle, truly 
an instrument of torture if ever there was one, a source 
of undue heat applied over a woman’s spine immediately 
in the location of delicate interior organism; making a 
roll across her back which rendered her quite incapable 
of sitting comfortably upon a chair or seat of any kind. 
A few years later there was the torture of waists pulled 
in until the frames of women were pictured in medical 
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journals and some of the magazines of the time showing 
that their ribs were bent in and curled under until 
they seriously interfered with the functioning of the 
heart, liver, lungs, and stomach. 

About this period there was a craze for tight sleeves. 
A woman must have the sleeves of her dress so tight that 
the dress could be removed only by turning the sleeves 
wrong side out and peeling them down as one peels off 
stockings. At the same period men were wearing trousers 
so tight that I imagine they must have been removed in 
the same way. Very shortly thereafter, in accordance 
with the swing of the pendulum, perfectly enormous 
sleeves were introduced into the dress of women, and 
collars so high that I have seen the unfortunate vic- 
tims with raw sores behind the ears and at the base of 
the brain, where the steel supports that held up these 
huge collars had cut into the flesh. It was during this 
period of the world’s history in dress that an American 
woman of great wealth called upon Tolstoi, practically 
forcing her way into his presence, and told him that 
she had read his books and had become his disciple. The 
old Count searched her with a wandering stare from 
head to heels, fixing finally on the sleeves. Then he 
said: “‘ Madame, there is enough goods in each sleeve of 
your dress to make a dress for a child.” And turning 
his back upon her, he marched from the room. 

‘Very shortly after this period, trains came into uni- 
versal use. Naturally, a train was intended for a high 
society function, just as high-heeled slippers were in- 
tended for dancing; but the world seems to be full of 
people who have absolutely no sense of proportion, of 
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dignity, or of the eternal fitness of things. Because a 
profligate French king found high heels convenient for 
dancing, at this day and this hour I see girls in khaki 
breeches and French heels climbing the mountains of 
California. I see them hobbling along the streets of our 
cities on morning shopping tours, and over the sands of 
the seashore, wearing high heels on long walks, and 
dancing in them until one can see that the tops of their 
feet and their ankles are swollen like puff balls. Very 
frequently, through the thin hose, there can be seen the 
bones pushed out of place, great bunions formed on the 
big toe, and the foot very nearly as badly deformed as 
the bound feet of the Chinese women. I do not say that 
everyone is doing this, but I do say that enough women 
are doing it that, on the street, in travelling, anywhere 
one goes, a woman wearing a common-sense shoe or 
one with a Red Cross heel is noticed because of her 
difference from the usual custom. 

About the time that the French heel ree to rage, 
fashion evolved the train, and almost immediately a 
woman could not go about her kitchen performing her 
household tasks in a calico dress without half a yard of 
goods dragging over the floor behind her. There stands 
distinct in my memory one of the most ludicrous sights 
I ever saw. A woman of a village in which I lived for a 
time at the head of the Limberlost rode a bicycle past 
my home. She was lean to attenuation. On her head 
there was a perky little sunbonnet with a stiffly 
starched, ruffle-edged brim projecting far over her face. 
She wore a princess calico dress fitted to her figure with 
darts; there was a bustle and the skirt had from a half 
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to three quarters of a yard of train waving in the breeze 
behind her. The long ties of an apron also fluttered in 
her wake, and on her feet were French-heeled slippers. 
It is only necessary to add that the sunbonnet was blue, 
her hose pink, the wrapper purple, the ruffled apron 
black and white calico. 

Trains appeared dragging up the aisles at Sunday 
morning church services, and finally, at the extreme 
reach of the pendulum, they were on every garment cut 
for female wear. They swept the streets, wiped up build- 
ings, and dusted homes, until the marvel is that anyone 
survived their filth-gathering propensities. My faith 
in the germ history was rudely shaken. 

I call to mind these things because, no matter how 
absurd anything we are doing appears at the present, I 
feel that the clothes we are wearing to-day are the most 
sane and sensible that ever have been worn in the his- 
tory of civilization. Very slowly the high heels are dis- 
appearing for street wear, shopping, and outings, 
among people of taste and culture. Corsets have been 
reduced so nearly to extermination that they are no 
longer a menace to the frame and the health of a wo- 
man. Skirts have come up to a comfortable and con- 
venient length. They have widened to such a degree that - 
they can be worn with safety. Our garments are fash- 
ioned of soft, pliable materials that are comfortable to 
wear. As I look back to my youth and recall the women 
in church and society in the most blistering July and: 
August weather clad in an unbelievable array of under- 
clothing, topped shoes, and dresses of heavy cloth, silk, 
satin, and velvet, high throated, long sleeved, tight as 
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steel and string could possibly allow them to be made, 
I wonder how they survived. I understand the popular- 
ity of the palm-leaf fan, and why everyone carried a 
fan of some sort hanging from a chain about her neck, 
waist, or arm. While these torturing forms of dress were 
being worn, footwear, hair dressing, millinery, and coats 
were equally erratic. In the time of the tight-sleeved 
dress, the tight-sleeved coat was added to the discom- 
fort of the dress. During the period of the enormous 
sleeves, capes and dolmans were introduced to cover the 
sleeves and freeze the wearer. 

But there was one sane thing about the dress of those 
days. People recognized the seasons and came more 
nearly wearing what was in season. To-day, in an ef- 
fort to be leaders of fashion, women have taken to 
crowding the seasons until perfectly ridiculous results 
occur. Only a short time ago on the streets of Indian- 
apolis in the morning I saw a woman wearing high- 
heeled, high-topped white shoes, a light-weight, light- 
coloured cloth suit, with a skirt as close as an ordinary 
trouser leg, on her head a creation of straw and pink 
roses. The time was February. She may have started 
in sunshine, but at the minute I saw her a blinding 
snowstorm was raging. She was caught in it, and was 
compelled to wade in her white shoes and carry her pink 
roses through at least the length of the block upon which 
I saw her in order to reach a street car to carry her 
home. That same year in that same location, during the 
withering heat of late August and early September, I saw 
women wearing heavy, long-haired felt hats and fur 
collars when they were almost suffocating. But their 
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torture gave their souls the satisfaction of being the 
first to carry the new styles of fall upon the streets. 
Women appeared on the street in low, French-heeled 
slippers and lace hose while muffled to the tops of their 
ears with heavy fur collars. The June automobile 
races, during the height of this craze, saw a group of 
_ panting, perspiring, tortured women trying to hang 
on to their furs, because they had no place to leave them 
and they had started out with the determination to wear 
them. My daughter, who attended the races that year, 
told me of the ludicrous sight in the grandstand and 
upon the streets. She saw one red-faced, perspiring 
woman in desperation snatch an expensive fur cape 
from her shoulders, throw it into the gutter, and go on 
her way, leaving it there for anyone who wished to pick 
it up. . 

The thing came to such a pass that I have in my pos- 
session a newspaper of the date of November 2oth bearing 
an advertisement of new spring hats! It is reasonable to 
suppose that March or April will begin the fall ad- 
vertisements, and find the goods on display. Because of 
the wearing of clothing intended for balls and receptions 
upon the street in the morning for any and every kind of 
occasion, and of rushing the seasons months ahead of 
their real appearance, it is possible to see any sort of 
combination at any time or in any place. 

I am strongly in favour of every comfort and con- 
venience provided by the clothing of the present day. 
I am a victim of the delicious feel of silk stockings, and 
' when not engaged in field work, where the wearing of 
them would be ridiculous, I use them. I love the soft 
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little undergarments it is possible to secure. I never have 
worn the steel-bound contraption commonly known as a 
corset. Where I could secure little thin net, light-weight 
summer garments, I have bought them in half-dozen 
lots to tide over periods when they could not be secured. 
I never have worn a French heel in my life, and all my 
life, until the past few years, my feet have set a mark 
upon me. I have persisted in having low heels, a vamp 
the width of my foot. At the same time I naturally 
have an extremely high instep, so for years I was unable 
to secure anywhere in the United States a good-looking 
shoe for reception or evening wear. 1 kept a model of 
my foot with one of the big factories of New York State. 
When I wanted a new pair of shoes, I sent a piece of the 
dress with which I wished to use the shoes, and if the 
material were suitable, I frequently had shoes made 
from the dress material. If they were high shoes, the 
tops were made of the material, and the bottoms 
matched or contrasted in leather. My feet never did 
look like those of anyone else until the past two years, 
when I have been able to secure very beautiful suéde, 
velvet, or satin shoes for dress wear, with attractive 
buckles, bows, or embroidery, and a low heel, no higher 
than the common-sense heels I always have worn, but 
so shaped and fashioned that the fore half of my foot, 
at least, looks as if it might be anyone’s foot. For 
morning wear, walking, or any outdoor appearance [| 
always wear the round-toed, low-heeled shoe. For 
cafion, desert, or mountain work, I wear high-topped 
boots as a protection against thorns, cacti needles, 
and snakes; for field work, the knee-length laced boot; 
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and, in the swamps, rubber. I never have worn fall 
hats or furs until fall came, and the same is true with 
every other season of the year. I try religiously to wear 
a reception dress to a reception, an evening dress to an 
evening entertainment, and suitable clothing in travel- 
ling, walking, and motoring. Everywhere I go I see 
women who are doing the same thing. I used to see so 
very few of them that I was conspicuous. Now, thank 
the Lord, the times have changed until it is not I who 
am conspicuous, but the woman who is wearing her 
party dress to a morning club meeting. 

On the question of suitability of clothing for the oc- 
casion I should like to call attention to the distressing 
unsuitability which a great many mothers of our coun- 
try allow their daughters in their school clothing. The 
same ache that actuated the heart of the girls who filled 
the hems of their dresses with grapevines is in the 
hearts of the children in the public schools, grades, 
high schools, and colleges, who cannot be dressed as the 
majority are dressed. And it is pitiful that the majority 
of school children from the ages of ten, and frequently 
younger, are dressed in a manner quite inappropriate 
to their time and occupation. The idea of sending 
little children to school in dresses of velvet, silk, and 
georgette, in lace and chiffon, beaded and embroidered! 
In the years just past, a six-year-old child could not 
start to school without having a large supply of hair 
ribbons from four to six inches in width and three to 
four yards in length—expensive ribbon, wasting money 
that should have been saved for higher education later, 
and filling the hearts of the children whose parents 
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would not resort to such extravagance with dissatisfac- 
tion and bitterness. 

happened one day to be driving past one of the high 
schools of Los Angeles at the hour of dismissal. I was 
directly opposite the exit when several hundred girls, 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty, poured from the 
building. They were so brilliantly and fashionably ar- 
rayed, their hair was so marcelled and curled and 
elaborately dressed, their faces were painted so white, 
their cheeks and lips so red, that I said to the gentleman 
with whom I was driving: ‘Oh, this is one of the places 
where they make moving pictures! Those girls have been 
acting?” I learned to my amazement that I was wit- 
nessing the daily dismissal of a high school. Then I 
asked that the car be stopped, and I sat and made a 
careful study of those youngsters as they passed. Here 
and there in the crowd one could see a girl with her 
hair combed back naturally and coiled or braided 
simply, wearing a plain, appropriate dress for school 
work, having common-sense shoes and cotton stockings 
on her feet. But I am very certain that an accurate 
count would have shown that for each girl so dressed 
there were fifteen or twenty wearing party hairdress- 
ing, clothes perfectly suitable for an evening entertain- 
ment or a reception, high-heeled shoes, their faces made 
up exactly as if they were going upon the stage or before 
the screen to be photographed for moving pictures. 
I think the young girls of Los Angeles have had par- 
ticular temptation in this direction, because the city 
is swarming with hundreds of exquisitely beautiful 
women from all over the world who perforce must go 
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about the streets in automobiles, on street cars, or 
walk short distances while made up for their parts. But it 
seems to me that if parents began with their children 
while they were young, dressed them suitably for the 
time and the place, and explained why, we would have 
more educated women by large numbers. I have known 
of a great many instances where girls have quit school 
at the ages of fifteen and sixteen who might have gone 
through and been educated for teachers and higher oc- 
cupations open to women, but their souls were not 
staunch enough to bear the contrast between them- 
selves and the inappropriately dressed children of 
wealth, and so they dropped out and went into factories 
and stores where they would earn less money, but earn 
it immediately. Then they might wear cheap and tawdry 
imitations that they felt made them look like the 
children of wealth and extravagance. This resulted in 
giving them only third-rate chances when they should 
have had first-rate chances and so been better prepared 
to teach, to have model homes, and to rear better chil- 
dren. 

To an alarming degree our national standard is 
lowered by this very thing. Girls impair their usefulness 
as future housekeepers, home-makers, wives, and 
mothers by the strain of working hours in their youth; 
and they also have to fight the bitter temptations which 
assail them through coming in contact with girls of 
immoral influence. I think that if a thorough inventory 
could be made of the women who are to-day professional 
prostitutes, 1t would be found that a very large percentage 
of them made their beginnings when they were girls 
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whose hearts were almost broken because they could not be 
dressed as other girls were dressed in the schools they at- 
tended. 

I hope with all my heart that the day will come—and 
it Cannot come too soon to suit me—when legislation 
will be enacted upon this subject. I should like to see a 
cast-iron rule providing that every pupil trained in 
public schools, high schools, and colleges, under the pro- 
tection of the government of the United States, should 
be forced to wear common-sense shoes, plain serge or 
gingham dresses as the seasons demand, and _ plain, 
simple hairdressing, jewellery eliminated. I would per- 
mit a wrist watch, but not bracelets, rings, or yards of 
gaudy and glittering necklaces of beads. Young people 
are so extremely sensitive at exactly the period when 
the unthinking ones of the world credit them with 
practically no sensibilities that the result is that if girls 
do not curtail their education and actually sell their 
souls for the kind of clothing they desire, if they have 
the hardihood to stick it out and graduate, they do 
carry through all their after lives a sense of wrong and a 
feeling of injustice, the joy of youth spoiled. From their 
numbers spring the women with a grievance that makes 
them ready to listen to the Bolshevist, to the insidious 
propaganda everywhere current sous government as 
it exists to-day. 

Nothing could happen to America that would be of 
more benefit to the body politic than a right about face 
on the subject of clothes. This, of course, applies in 
some degree to the male sex, also. There is some heart- 
burning among the boys who cannot have silk shirts, 
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gold watches, and fine tailor-made suits for school wear; 
but from the cases that have come under my personal 
observation, I do believe that there is more democracy 
among boys. If a fellow is a regular fellow, other boys 
will associate with him, and he may join in the sports, 
societies, and fraternities with small regard paid to his 
clothing. 

Among girls I know, from bitter personal experience, 
what happens to the daughter of a Methodist minister 
who has not the fancy ribbons, the silk and velvet school 
dresses, the high-heeled shoes. I will say for myself that 
I weathered the storm, but with bitter heartburnings, 
and got all the education coming my way. And I will 
further add that in after life when I have had the money 
to dress as I chose, I still have tried to make the gar- 
ments I wore exactly suitable to the occasion and the 
place in which I appeared in them; but I do believe that 
one of the biggest steps toward the brotherhood of man, 
about which so much has been said and written in the 
present day, would be taken by strict legislation on the 
subject of clothes in public schools and institutions. It 
will always be argued that, because of the diverse 
financial conditions of the parents of children attending 
such schools, this would be impossible. But that is a 
piece of absurdity. If teachers were empowered to de- 
cide which pupils exceed the limit in the way of jewel- 
lery, ribbons, and expensive dress for one school year, 
pare 1ts would come to an understanding and the whole 
dificulty would be obviated by starting children to 
school simply and sanely dressed in the first place. 

To me there is nothing so ridiculous in all this world 
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as a woman who dresses her hair in a particular way 
because it is the prevailing fashion, without the slightest 
regard as to what it does to the lines of her face. Lord 
Byron once advised women to find that method of hair- 
dressing which was becoming and which brought out 
the facial contours beautifully, and then to adopt it and 
stick to it for the remainder of life without the slightest 
regard as to what other women were doing. 

The same thing holds true concerning the style and 
the wearing of hats. Every day on the streets at the 
present time you will see a woman of short, squat 
figure with wide cheek bones and narrow, oblique eyes, 
with the inevitable puff of hair over her ears and a hat 
drawn to her eyebrows, absolutely eliminating every 
facial line that is crying aloud for the relief that can be 
given by becoming hairdressing and headgear. 

In so far as I am acquainted with the history of the 
world, woman never has had the opportunity to clothe 
herself so beautifully as she may be clothed to-day. The 
market now affords every kind of shoe for every shape 
of foot, every imaginable occasion, every use. Soft, 
clinging materials, thin, or of exquisite silk or finely 
woven wool, are to be had. The array of bead, fur, or 
embroidered trimming is bewildering in kind and 
beauty; and never have the manufacturing establish- 
ments sent out such artistic and beautiful colour com- 
binations. Any woman, by the exercise of common sense, 
good taste, and a little imitative faculty, may be beauti- 
fully and appropriately clothed at reasonable expense. 
Of course, there are always among us the ill-advised, 
foolish women who will persist in wanting thin hose too 
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thin, fancy shoes too fancy, short dresses abominably 
short, and who sin against every law of womanly 
modesty and reticence by absolutely uncovering their 
entire backs and under arms. Many of them, in follow- 
ing what they are pleased to feel are the dictates of 
fashion, discover to the interested spectator blemishes 
and natural disadvantages that one marvels to see 
thrust upon the public. These things always have hap- 
pened. I do think, however, that many of them could 
be eliminated if people really would have the courage of 
their convictions and very quietly and firmly frown 
down and give the cold shoulder with icy coldness to 
women making bold to appear in what are nothing short 
of indecently thin, low-cut, immodestly designed 
gowns. I do think that the whole world could be made 
infinitely purer, that there would be much more time 
for reading and thinking and the development of mental 
gifts, if people would only be satished with less ex- 
pensive clothing and would have the good common 
sense to be content to wear a garment that is com- 
fortable and becoming until it really is worn out before 
discarding it. By doing this a very long and important 
step could be taken toward conservation of finances, 
toward development of mentality, and toward a real, 
heartfelt brotherhood of man. 


ORIGINAL PARTIES 


O MANY of our parties are just alike! In all the 
society functions I have attended, there is such a 
sameness; there seem to be definite rules made as to 
just what to wear, just what to serve for refreshments, 
and just what to provide for entertainment, and no one 
seems ever to break the rules. Whether it be dinners, 
teas, luncheons, breakfasts, dances, or receptions, it is 
the same; the hostess adheres strictly to the rules for 
each. They are held at whatever time happens to be the 
“fashionable hour” for such occasions; there is a bit of 
music, either vocal or instrumental, perhaps someone 
recites, the food is served, and the guests depart. 

I am not speaking of club meetings, for groups of 
men and women who belong to various organizations 
over our broad land do much good for others and learn 
much themselves. I mean the real society party whose 
one purpose is to entertain; and I am sorry to say that 
I am afraid a secondary purpose, if not one equally 
important, is to display new and expensive clothes, or 
a “snappy” hair-cut. If more people could only ‘realize 
that it is what is inside their heads, and not what 1s 
outside, that counts] 

People of wealth, who entertain lavishly, are usually 
those who have travelled—they have seen quaint 
habits and customs in far-off lands—they could devise 
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parties which would be pleasing and entertaining, and 
which would be interesting and instructive as well. 1 am 
a very busy person; I have little time to waste. If I 
were instructed and interested, as well as entertained, I 
should not feel that my time was wasted when I took 
time from a busy day to attend a social function. You 
say people do not want to be educated; they only want. 
to be amused. My answer to that is that they often- 
times do not know what they want—they are blasé and 
bored. Give them a chance to try something different, 
and you might be surprised to find out what they like. 
But there is no way for them to find out, nor for you to 
find out, unless you try it. 

Great books, music, poems, paintings, and statues all 
have themes; their authors are “driving at’ some- 
thing; there is a definite plan in their minds that they 
are trying to express, an idea they wish to convey to 
you; none of such work is meaningless. I suggest that 
some such idea be carried out in parties. Make them 
mean something; it need make them none the less de- 
lightful or entertaining. And if you are afraid they 
do not want to be educated or instructed, then your task 
is to make your meaning so subtle, and to put over your 
theme so delicately that they do not know that they 
are being instructed! ; 

When I take a few hours’ playtime from the routine 
of a busy day, I want to relax, and to refresh my mind, so 
that I am better prepared for work. I confess I cannot 
do it at an afternoon reception where I shake hands 
with a lot of people, stand up until 1 am ready to drop, 
eat a few cakes, and drink a cup of tea (thereby spoiling 
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my appetite for a wholesome dinner), and then sigh with 
relief when I climb in my car and can take off my hat 
and peel off my gloves, and thank goodness that I am 
on the way home where I can be comfortable. 

Now, do not mistake me; I love fun and good times 
as well as anyone. I only want to suggest that we drop 
the functions that frankly bore us and replace them 
with something new and refreshing. I remember one 
afternoon reception which particularly amazed me. 
Perhaps it was my fault; perhaps I am old-fashioned. 
I will leave you to judge. 

I went to this reception soon after I came to Cali- 
fornia, and while I was still under the spell of her golden 
sunshine, her pure air, her ocean breeze, and her gor- 
geous flowers. Never have I been in a place where life 
means so much, where the whole atmosphere is in- 
vigorating and at the same time restful, or where | 
found more help and inspiration. This party was from 
“four to six.” I noticed as I walked to the door what 
magnificent stretches of lawn there were and what 
lovely flowers were blooming. When I entered the 
house, I found all the shades tightly drawn, the draper- 
ies pulled together, and the entire house artificially 
lighted—and this at five o’clock, the dreamy, lazy 
time of day when the long shadows fall across the grass 
and the birds begin their twilight murmuring! All the 
colour, life, and magic of California shut out of the re- 
ception; things artificial trying to take their place! In 
my mind, I could vision the flowers that might have 
been peeking through the windows; the bees humming 
lazily, and the birds chirping, and the gorgeously 
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coloured butterflies sliding down the slanting sun- 
beams. All the charm of God’s outdoors shut away! 
To show you what I mean by “thoughtful parties,” 
I will tell you about two. One was given by John 
Steven McGroarty, gentleman, scholar, writer, poet, 
and playwright, rich only in many friends, a kindly 
spirit and generous heart, who lives with his devoted 
wife in “the little high house in the green Verdugo 
hills.” His Mission Play has been given in San Gabriel 
for several years, and it is credited with more perform- 
ances than any other play in the world. “ John” wished 
to entertain his friends, but he had no money and no 
place to give a party. So he invited us to attend his play 
one night and then to meet him “back stage” after- 
ward. Some of his players have been with him since the 
first performance, and there have been some twenty- 
five hundred performances. There have been love, hate, 
romance, and death among his players, but he still 
remains their loving friend and adviser, as well as 
director. They entertained us with the vivid and colour- 
ful dances and songs of old Spain; each contributed his 
bit, from a little Spanish dancer who cannot speak a 
word of English and whose husband died in New York 
just as they had entered this new world to dance their 
way to fame and fortune, to the huge singer of bass from 
whose throat there rolls and billows a volume of mar- 
vellous tone quality. Dear old Frederick Ward, who 
was playing Fra Juniperro Serra at the time, talked to 
us of his varied experiences, while his wife sat within 
his sight. He explained to us that at any function he 
always sat or stood where ““Mamma” could see him, 
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but mow the adoring “Mamma” has passed away, 
and I"rederick misses her sorely. The players cooked for 
us a real Spanish supper—it was all very gay and 
happy—and when we stepped out under the stars for 
our drive home, the spell of the charming simplicity of it 
all lingered long with us. 

Perhaps you are wondering what sort of parties I 
give. I will tell you about one at which my friends ap- 
parently enjoyed themselves. On the day my first 
volume of poetry, The Fire Bird, was published, I used 
that poem as a theme for an evening party and asked 
one hundred and twenty-five of my friends to help 
celebrate the event. I decorated the house with red and 
white flowers and made two water-lily pools with the 
aid of mirrors and trays of water, and above them hung 
sprays of blossoms on which were wired stuffed red- 
birds which I borrowed from a museum. All decorations 
and refreshments were carried out in red and white, 
with water lilies and redbirds as the motif. 

Two of my friends are men who know more about 
Indians than any other two men in this country. One 
is Charles Russell, the best painter of deserts, Indians, 
and cowboys in the world. The other is Edward Curtiss, 
author and illustrator of the monumental work on 
Indians projected by the Morgan and Wanamaker 
Foundation. They talked to us, Mr. Russell telling us an 
Indian story in the universal sign language understood 
by all Indians, and his wife interpreting it as he made the 
signs. Gertrude Ross, a composer of note, played an 
Indian selection; an orchestra played only numbers 
which had bird notes made on reed instruments; Fanny 
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Ward, an English actress, read a sequence from my 
new book. Then my little granddaughters gave to each 
guest a copy of the book, inscribed with three Indian 
wishes especially fashioned to suit the environment and 
occupation of the recipient. We served real food, which 
men like, all prepared at home. At least this party was 
unique, and my friends seemed to appreciate the time 
and thought I had given it. 

You may think that everyone has not the opportuni- 
ties for giving such parties; but my point is that many 
who have do not use them. I believe less elaborate and 
less expensive functions, with more thought and more 
individuality, will prove popular; for we all have in- 
dividuality—why not express it and allow our friends to 
enjoy it? 


“SHALL We Save Natura Beauty?” 


HEN I shut my eyes and try to reconstruct the 

territory covered by the United States at the 
time of the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers, it seems to me 
that in the whole world there was no equal amount of 
space having greater natural advantages in the matter 
of climate. We ranged from the snappy winters of Maine 
and Michigan to the temperate Central belt and on to 
almost tropical conditions in the South; both East and 
West coasts being affected by the adjacent sea, the 
Japanese currents having particular effect on the Pacific 
Coast. In contour, we had big mountains, medium 
mountains, and little mountains; plains, canons, deserts, 
and rolling prairie country. We had great lakes, salt 
lakes, little lakes; big rivers, a network of streams, the 
whole country dotted with naturally flowing springs. The 
world has produced no bigger trees than the redwoods 
of California, and no better for commercial purposes 
than those in the hardwood belt extending across the 
country from Pennsylvania to Illinois and north to the 
boundary line. In the matter of unique formations, those 
things termed “wonders,” the world has perhaps one 
waterfall to equal Niagara, none more delicately beauti- 
ful than the Bridal Veil and numbers of others. There 
are caves of entrancing beauty scattered here and there 
over the country, and most travellers are familiar with 
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the petrified forests of Arizona. Then we have the boil- 
ing springs of several of the Northwest states, the Grand 
Cafion, the Yosemite Valley, and all of the other big, out- 
standing attractions; while scattered over all the coun- 
try between these there are small lakes of indescribable 
beauty, little mountains watered by energetic streams, 
all sorts of unique and unexpected natural formations, 
and, over the whole, a wealth of plant and flower life 
not exceeded in beauty and rarity anywhere in the 
world. The same holds true of animal life, bird life, and 
the denizens of the water. 

I have not been accustomed to considering myself 
among the oldest inhabitants; a fair degree of civiliza- 
tion had reached Indiana when I was born, yet, in my 
childhood, I was accustomed to Indians at the door, to 
wild turkeys, wildcats, and bear and deer in the woods 
not farther than Michigan from my home. We used to 
see wild pigeons come in such numbers that they broke 
down the branches of the beech, maple, and linden trees 
on which they perched at night. I was born at a period 
when, almost daily, huge wagons lumbered down our 
road, many of them drawn by oxen plodding a few miles 
each day on the way westward. The plains were covered 
with buffalo. We used the skins for sleigh robes, and 
they cost from ten to thirty dollars a piece, depending 
on the size and condition. 

There was an abundance of game of every kind. The 
fish fairly crowded in the rivers, and one of the com- | 
monest sights of my childhood was the ascending smoke 
in all directions from the burning of uncounted log 
heaps. And oh! the pity of it! Those log heaps consisted 
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of as fine trees as God ever made, felled where they stood 
and rolled together and burned to get them out of the way! 
Oak, hickory, beech, ash; elms that almost swept the 
sky; wild cherry, bird’s-eye maple, black walnut— 
trees that to-day would be sawed into thin sheets and 
used for the veneering of less expensive wood; trees for 
which any lumberman would pay from six ta twelve and 
fifteen hundred a trunk, felled and burned in order to 
clear the ground upon which they stood for the cultiva- 
tion of corn and potatoes. The resources of the country 
were considered so vast that it never occurred to any- 
one to select the most valuable of these hard woods and 
store them for the use of future generations. Running 
across the ground surrounding Limberlost Cabin, there 
is a rail fenee. Climbing it one day, I noticed the hard- 
ness and the beauty of the rails, and upon using a knife 
‘to scrape off the weatherbeaten surface, I discovered 
that the fence, for the length I examined it, was built 
of as fine black walnut as lumberman ever saw. At the 
prices of to-day, fences of black walnut, bird’s eye maple, 
and cherry surrounding pioneer farms were worth mil- 
lions of dollars. These valuable trees went into beams 
for the erection of outbuildings, houses and churches, 
much of the lumber being used indiscriminately, care be- 
ing taken merely to select the woods known as “hard” 
for their endurance. 

I have lived to see the enormous prices set upon 
furniture made from walnut, oak, cherry, and bird’s-eye 
maple. While writing this article, I read of a black wal- 
nut tree just sold in Indiana from the stump of which 
alone four thousand dollars’ worth of fine veneer was to 
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be made, and if the trunk were solid and proved to be as 
finely marked as was hoped, it would swell the value to 
unbelievable figures for a tree. Who can estimate the 
appalling waste in the burning of those indiscriminate 
log heaps? I used to marvel at the gorgeous smoke as- 
cending in wreaths and banners of lavender, pink, blue, 
red, gray from those green logs. 

I have lived to see timber becoming so scarce that 
houses of stone, brick, and cement are resorted to 
through necessity rather than choice in many instances. 
I have lived to see the greater part of the springs dried 
up, the little streams drained from the face of the earth, 
and many of the rivers practically dry in the summer 
season, the lake levels lowered, the fish, game, and 
fur-bearing animals practically exterminated. Since 
maturity I have seen but one wood duck—as exquisite 
a sight as ever rode the water. With one exception, the 
last wild pigeon I saw was confined in the zoological 
garden of Cincinnati, where it has since died and been 
mounted to preserve it for posterity. And when posterity 
looks upon this noble bird and reads its history, what 
will be said of us? About twelve years ago, in field work 
one day, one wild pigeon flew over where I was hidden 
in a fence corner with a set camera, and perched on a 
telephone wire above me. It was a male bird, gleaming 
in the light with metallic lustre, big and beautiful, its 
wings whistling in flight with the peculiar notes made by 
these birds. It seemed frightened and nervous. Its head 
erect, looking in all directions, it uttered a few call notes : 
and then took a high and uninterrupted flight, so far as 
I could see, straight west. I never have seen another. 
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The deer and fur-bearing animals are practically gone 
from the country I knew, and the country farther west 
as well. Many of the Indians are nearly starving through 
scarcity of fish and game. The birds have been depleted 
in numbers until it is quite impossible to raise fruit of 
any kind without a continuous fight against slug and 
aphis, a war which birds in sufficient numbers would 
wage for us. With the cutting of timber has come a 
change in climate; weeks of drought in summer, destruc- 
tive cyclonic windstorms, winters alternating from a 
condition so open as to freeze prematurely forced fruit 
and grain, and winters so stringently cold that the fruit 
trees are killed outright. The even temperature and 
the rains every three or four days which we knew in 
childhood are things of the past. Summer in these days 
means to scorch for weeks at a stretch with unalleviated 
heat; and in the same state in which I was born it has 
become necessary for the sons of the men who wasted 
the woods and the waters to put in overhead sprinkling 
systems in order to grow their garden vegetables, while 
windmills and irrigation are becoming common. In my 
childhood, my father planted grain with the same cer- 
tainty of having a full crop that he had of having alter- 
nate day and night. To-day the farmer on my land has 
no more idea whether he will get a paying yield from 
the wheat, corn, and potatoes that he puts into the 
ground than he has as to whether the next cyclone will 
blow his house into the lake or pass a few yards on the 
other side of it. We, as a nation, have already, in the most 
wanton and reckless waste the world has ever known, 
changed our climatic conditions and wasted a good part of 
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our splendid heritage. The question now facing us 15 
whether we shall do all that lies in our power to save 
comfortable living conditions for ourselves and the spots of 
natural beauty that remain for our children. 

If this is to be done, a nation-wide movement must be 
begun immediately. Our climate could be greatly bet- 
tered if every man owning land would do what he can 
to restore original conditions by fighting to save the 
water in his vicinity, and by planting all the trees for 
which he can possibly spare space. More water means 
more rain. A heavier growth of timber breaks up cul- 
minative winds and gives bird life, under rigorous pro- 
tection, a chance to renew itself. Wherever there are 
plenty of birds, the inevitable spraying and fighting of 
insect pests is not necessary. In an individual way each 
man and woman should look this proposition squarely 
in the face. It seems incredible to me, when I remember 
the log heaps of my childhood, that to-day I am seeing 
builders use metal door and window casements and 
cement for the outside finish of houses. 

It might be well even to consider the suggestion that 
there is a possible limit to the wealth of the interior of 
the earth. There may not be coal and iron, at the rate 
at which we are using it, to supply coming generations. 
Any thoughtful person realizes that there will not. Cer- 
tainly to plant trees and to preserve trees, to preserve 
water, and to do all in our power to save every natural 
resource, both from the standpoint of utility and beauty, 
is a work that every man and woman should give im- 
mediate and earnest attention. 


Maxine Curistmas Last A YEAR 


ROM my earliest remembrance I have loved 
Christmas dearly. Always it has been the one day 
out of the whole year marked by the shining of its own 
particular Star and gladdened by the joy in the hearts 
of a world to whom there had been made a gift of the 
hope of life everlasting. The Christmas of my childhood 
seems to me, in retrospect, like a simple affair, but when 
I stop to think of it—the gifts that we gave, the weeks 
of preparation that were made for feasting, the time and 
the money that were spent for the day, very probably 
came close to being as proportionate to our means and 
opportunities as do the festivities that we celebrate to- 
day. 

In retrospect I can smell the delicious odours of 
baking, the scent of spices, the tang of boiling vinegar 
and syrup. I can see Mother, with tired, perplexed face, 
superintending her preparations for weeks before the 
great day. I can see the opening of the door, the flurry of 
snow, when Father and a couple of the strongest of the 
boys came stamping in with a huge back log that would 
burn for a week. I can hear the rhythmic music of the 
axes as great ricks of wood were cut and corded; the 
crack of the rifle and the blare of shotgun was all around 
us as game by the dozen was brought in, skinned, frozen, 
and hung in the smoke house above the barrels of pork 
and beef to wait until guests arrived. I can hear the 
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cracking of nuts and the popping of corn and smell the 
delicious odours of boiling maple syrup to make pop- 
corn balls. I re-live the tense excitement of the many 
trips Father made to town bringing home mysterious 
bundles small folk dared not see. I can see all of us work- 
ing, planning, loving the day, rejoicing in what it would 
bring to us and rejoicing equally in what we could give 
to others. The celebration was held in a different way, 
as time always makes differences, but it ended with the 
same results—overweary, overtaxed people. There was 
always the house packed with the elder children and 
their children home for the holidays; there were prayer 
and singing—the same great festival that pertains prac- 
tically all over the world to-day. 

As J think it over it seems to me that Christmas has 
become progressively splendid in its celebration of gifts 
and of feasting. It has not only kept up with the ma- 
terial growth of a large and a rich country, but it has 
forged ahead and worked its way far into the realm of 
unnecessary extravagance and vulgar show, and this is . 
no place for a true religious festival, a mass to celebrate 
the birth of our dear Lord. Christmas has progressed to 
the point where to many it has become both a financial 
and a physical burden. There has been much talk of 
late of reducing the expense and the work of the great 
celebration, of simplifying our gifts and our efforts until — 
some small part of the day shall be left for real worship, 
for sincere thankfulness for the Star that hung over 
Bethlehem, for the little Man Child that lay in the 
manger, for the promise which grew to the fulfillment 
of the gift of life everlasting to those who believe. 
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I would not for one minute take away from Christmas 
its Joy, its glamour, its lovely i import, but I do believe 
that all of us would get more joy from the day if we 
were to begin with this very Christmas to school our- 
selves to be content with giving what we truly can af- 
ford, with doing only those things we can do without 
taxing ourselves to the danger point physically. Large 
on my horizon loom the figures of two young women 
having homes, husbands, and small families; these two 
women literally worked themselves to death making 
preparation for a great Christmas celebration. I am 
wondering if the coming Christmas would not be a 
happier day if, instead of shopping for weeks to buy 
useless gifts for many of which our friends do not truly 
care, we should sit down quietly at home and write to 
each of our dear ones a letter straight from the heart; 
if we should try to tell them in that letter how much we 
love them, how much we appreciate them, how thank- 
ful we are to share our lives and our love with them. 
Quite the loveliest gift I had the past Christmas was 
such a letter from a young man who has since become my 
son. 

It is customary in these days to begin preparations for 
Christmas very frequently six months ahead of time. 
Uncounted hours go into the embroidering and fashion- 
ing of gifts by those who have not much ready money to 
spend. To those to whom expense need not be a matter 
of consideration there comes equal weariness of spirit 
as they shop for days and days until they are at the 
point of utter exhaustion and the clerks who take their 
orders are quite as exhausted as the customers, until 
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the last few days of life before the great event become, 
not days of introspection, not days of worship, not days 
of thankfulness for what the festival truly means. They 
are really days of thankfulness that at last Christmas 
has arrived and the strain is over. Usually at the last 
minute we discover someone we forgot, very frequently 
one of our most dearly beloved, and there must be a 
final rush to repair the error lest offense shall have been 
given when none was intended. 

So I have been wondering if it truly would not be a 
gracious relief to the people who are giving gifts and to 
the people who are receiving them if the gifts could be- 
come less material, more a thing of the spirit; less a 
piling up of dollars and cents, more a giving of gifts 
that have no price. I think, perhaps, what I am trying to 
express is that instead of spending for gifts money that 
many of us truly need for the requirements of our 
families, for charities and taxes, we should give the 
greatest thing in all the world—that thing which recent 
scholarship has discovered is wrongly translated in the 
great credo of “Faith, Hope, and Charity.””’ Modern 
scholars have noticed that the last of these bulwarks of 
our faith is wrongly translated. “Charity” should not 
be so rendered since the word is “ Caritas,’’ which means 
Love—‘‘Faith, Hope, and Love.” Love is the gift 
which all of us can give without tiring ourselves to the 
point of exhaustion physically, without spending 
money until in our hearts we feel condemned for ex- 
travagance, the gift which costs us least and is appre- 
ciated most—-just Love. And would not it be a wonderful 
thing if, instead of heaping it all into one day of the 
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year, in giving all the love that can emanate from our 
hearts to our family, to our friends, and to our neigh- 
bours even to the ends of the earth, we could give a 
tittle less on Christmas and a little more every day of 
the year, and so make Christmas last for a whole year 
instead of only one day? 

After all, Christmas is a compound word. It is a bind- 
ing together of “‘Christ”’ and of “mass,” and the mass 
that we celebrate in honour of the birth of Christ could 
be no higher, holier thing than that which is celebrated 
through the inspiration of love. If only the whole world 
could get together and agree to love one another more 
and to care less for fine raiment and expensive living, we 
would not need to talk so much about the necessity for 
going to heaven when we die. There would not any of us 
be so tired, so work weary and hungry that we would 
want to die. We would have such a wonderful heaven 
here on this beautiful earth where we are being permit- 
ted to live that none of us would want to leave it or 
could be very easily made to believe that anywhere there 
is anything that is much better. 

So my suggestion for this Christmas is that we think 
this over from the depths of sincere hearts, and see if 
it is not possible for us to give to our friends more kindli- 
ness of spirit, more tenderness of heart, more deep, 
unswerving love, and give it not one day in a year, but 
every day throughout the year. 


Wuat Can I Do For My Country? 


HAT any man or woman can do for his country 

depends largely upon that man or woman. Some 
of us can do precious little; somewhere among us there is 
the man or woman who can take the helm and steer a 
safe course when the ship of state is headed straight 
toward the rocks. But I think it is a truth that there is 
no man or woman living who cannot do just a little bit 
more for their country than they realize if they really 
would go about it in the spirit of loving their country 
above themselves. When time of stress comes, when in- 
vasion is upon us, we suddenly realize the full extent to 
which we love our country; we realize it when that thing 
called “‘ patriotism” sweeps over us in a wave and men 
lay down their struggle for gold, leave their wives and 
children, their parents, their brothers and sisters and 
sweethearts, their homes—leave the life they love 
whether they have previously known that they love it 
or not—and despite misgivings and fear and certain 
physical suffering, certain mental suffering, probable 
mutilation of the most horrible kind, probable death, 
they fall into step and march straight ahead regardless 
of anything and everything, in order to give the ultimate 
proof of what their country means to them. Some way, 
stepping to the rattle of drums, answering the call of a 
bugle, marching with eyes fixed on the flag, appalling 
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as it may seem when a final analysis of its import is in- 
dulged in, comes easier to most men than the daily grind 
of little things. Under the spur of impulse and excite- 
ment, the blood leaps high and men throw themselves 
into the vortex of battle with seemingly only one 
thought. 

But when there is no band playing, no bugle calling, 
no flag waving; when life is a steady, dull grind of get- 
ting up in the morning, dragging through the work of the 
day, earning enough to pay for the food and the clothing 
and the roof of a clamouring nest of youngsters, it is not 
so easy to do things for your country. As a matter of 
fact, in such circumstances, a good many men forget 
just why they have a country and what it stands for. 
They are apt to think somebody else’s country is better 
than theirs. The thing you hear about and do not see 
takes on its glamour from what you hear. 

Recently a woman of foreign birth who was lured to 
this country by wonderful stories of its riches and op- 
portunities and then spent three months walking the 
streets of New York, living on crumbs of stale bread 
thrown away by grocers, said to me: “America should 
not allow boatloads of starved and downtrodden 
Europeans to come to her shores under the lure of hope, 
and then give them a worse deal than they ever had at 
home as a baptism.” 

“But what about it now?” I asked. “ Why are you still 
here?” 

“T wouldn’t give up America to-day for all the rest of 
the world rolled into one with the best of all of it in con- 
trol,” she said quietly. ‘‘The trouble is that people do 
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not understand when they come here that they must 
keep on doing exactly what they have been doing at 
home. They must go straight ahead working for a living. 
The lesson that they have to learn gradually is that 
they have more space in which to work, that they have 
wider opportunities for finding work, that they can re- 
‘ceive better pay, that they may have longer hours of 
leisure, that they may have a social equality with their 
neighbours quite impossible in any land of Europe.” 

“Then,” I said to her, “after twelve years among us 
it’s really ‘America the Beautiful’ to you?” 

She said: “Oh, yes. I took out my naturalization 
papers seven years ago. I am American now.” 

And then she went on to tell me what her daily life 
was, and I realized that, although her name might be 
Pilsudski or Cammetti or McLeary, that woman was a 
better American citizen at heart, and was willing to do 
more for her country than many women I know who 
have lived here in person and through ancestors for 
three or four generations. 

After all, a man’s land is where his roof is, where his 
hearthstone is, where the wheat waves and the sun 
shines and the wind sings, and the justice of the peace 
occasionally renders a fair decision. And this brings me 
back to my original proposition: that what any man, 
woman, or child can do for his country is a matter com- 
mensurate with ability. Some can do more and some can 
do less, but there is no human being alive and navigat- 
ing the highways of the world to-day who has not some 
influence somewhere, and who cannot, if he makes a 
deliberate effort, do something. It takes a broad vision 
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and at least a slight knowledge of higher mathematics 
to realize the fact that at the present minute the uni- 
verse is something immeasurable when we figure that 
we are ninety-two million miles from the nearest star, 
and that, beyond that, through millions and billions 
and trillions of miles, there stream away worlds without 
end, warmed and lighted by thirty suns which can to- 
day be located and counted, many of them larger than 
our own. [here is no end to space, no way of computing 
what lies beyond the range of the farthest telescope. 
Men are hard at work on the job. They have recently 
invented a camera which will photograph uncounted 
miles beyond the range of the farthest telescope; and 
all it records is still more worlds, more suns, more stars, 
more undoubtedly of our own condition, stretching 
through space. And on these other worlds, lighted and 
heated by these thirty other suns, we can be sure that 
life is developing and progressing even as we are evolv- 
ing in our own land to-day. And this, in total, makes a 
thing so stupendous that I cannot think of it without 
my mind instantly reverting to a thought of Deity, a 
form of worship, a controlling power, a developed mind 
at the back of all of it. I believe the best thing any man 
or woman can do for his country is to get this thought 
in mind, to allow it to become concrete in the person of 
Jesus Christ, to believe that the same plan of salvation 
thought out and offered to our world is to-day being put 
into force in the other worlds stretching through space. 

Once upon a day, at a supposedly literary gathering, a 
man with whom I was not at all acquainted laid his 
‘arm across my shoulders and bringing his face close to 
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mine, he whispered in my ear: ““You don’t believe in 
this Jesus Christ stuff, do you?” 

I took one good look at him and then, as quietly as I 
could, I stepped aside and I said to him, in as low a voice 
as he had spoken: ‘What is the difference what I 
believe so long as your beliefs are fixed?’ And the poor 
fool spent the remainder of the evening telling his 
friends what a wonderful woman | was! He thought he 
had been paid a wonderful compliment; I thought he 
had been insulted. 

So, after all, most things in this world are relatively 
a matter of personal point of view. But what I am trying 
to get at is the idea that the first essential to good 
citizenship is to try to realize that our world is ours; it 
~ is round; it is in the hollow of the hand of the Almighty. 
We have had many plans of salvation for the soul ad- 
vanced to us. Out of all of them I adhere to the plan of 
Jesus Christ and I believe that I am a better woman, of 
more help to my own country and to the world at large 
for this belief. I would recommend it, plain and out- 
spoken, for every man and woman of the world. “Show 
your colours” is a slogan in time of war. A house-to- 
house canvass is made, and each house has got to say 
definitely where it stands. This is a capital idea in time 
of peace. Keep right on showing your colours. Do not 
be afraid to let the rest of the world know that one little 
atom of your size on one little dust speck of this incom- 
prehensible universe has got the big idea. When you get 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of an Almighty force 
ruling the universe, and the fact becomes patent to you 
that you can help a little bit on your own little speck 
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in this great scheme of things by having the love of 
God and the fellowship and self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
in your hearts, then you can come down a step and 
realize the fact that as there must be laws on which the 
universe is constructed and by which it operates, so 
that each of us has living conditions, so in each planet 
of the universe there must be laws by which living 
conditions are operated for the people who have de- 
veloped to a form of civilization. 

Next to loyalty to God, it is the duty of every one of 
us to be loyal to our government, and when this loyalty 
extends to service, to influence, to financial support in 
the highest degree possible with each one of us, the world 
is going to be considerably better than it is to-day. It 
is not fair to leave a few men and women to carry the 
whole burden. I do not know why I should be compelled 
to follow the spirit and the letter of every law laid down 
by my government, and my next-door neighbour should 
be allowed to break the law as he chooses. Last year, a 
man of great wealth and influence in my community 
was talking with me on the subject of income tax. He 
asked me just how I made up my tax, and I answered 
him: “Exactly in accordance with the spirit and the 
letter of the law in so far as I know or understand it.” 
Pressed further, I explained to him from what sources I 
drew my income, to what exemptions the law says I am 
entitled, and how an experienced lawyer figured my 
tax on the remainder. He told me that I was all wrong; 
that was not the way to do. I was paying far more tax 
than I should. He explained to me that his business 
yielded him so much money that in order to live that he 
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might earn this money, it was necessary for him to have 
a house, a family, servants, and to contract living 
expenses. All these things he said were essential in the 
conduct of his business. 

I looked at him aghast. ‘You don’t mean,” I said, 
“that you are asking the government to give you exemp- 
tion for the clothes you wear, the house you live in, the 
servants you hire, the food you eat, the coal that warms 
you?” 

He said: ‘‘Most assuredly I do. That is a part of the 
expense entailed in earning my living.” 

“But,” I objected, ‘the word of the law is absolutely 
clear. It is specifically stated as to what your expenses 
are in the conduct of your business. It is specifically 
stated that you are not entitled to exemption for your 
personal expenses and the expenses of running your 
household, of dressing your wife in velvet and bedecking 
her with diamonds.” 

He insisted that he was; that he always had made his 
tax in this way and he always should continue to do so, 
and that I was a fool for not doing the same thing. I - 
carried the matter to my lawyer, and he said he found 
in his business that the world is full of men like that, 
and, every once in a while, one of them got what he 
deseived and went to the penitentiary. But, just the 
same, I cannot help feeling that for the one who goes to 
the penitentiary there is a large number who do not; 
and while I am not in favour of penitentiaries and 
greatly deprecate the fact that any human being should 
be confined in one, at the same time, I do not like laws 
which are for me and not for my fellow man. If I am 
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willing to do what the laws of my country stipulate that 
I should do, then it is only fair that the remainder of 
the world shall do the same thing. The truth is that, if 
every human being would be honest and report his taxes 
fairly, very soon the rate could be lowered for all of us 
and the burden would not be so heavy. It is these warts 
on the body politic who are not doing the fair thing, who 
are enjoying the protection and the benefit of a govern- 
ment that, although it is full of faults, at the same time 
is the best form of government that yet has been devised 
on the face of the globe. 

One thing that everybody can do for his country 
is to do his share honestly, and this would immediately 
lighten burdens for everyone to a degree that cannot be 
computed in dollars and cents, because nobody knows 
at the present minute exactly the degree in which de- 
linquencies and dishonesty occur. 

Naturally, men and women do something for their 
country when they educate themselves to the highest 
degree possible; when they exercise and develop the 
brain as they exercise and develop the body. The better 
brains we have in our land, the more clearly people are 
able to see, to think straight, to reason deeply, the bet- 
ter equipped we shall be when the day of stress comes 
and brains are needed for our salvation. 

Every human being is doing something for his coun- 
try when he makes of himself the finest physical speci- 
men possible; when he eats moderately, exercises and 
lives temperately in order that sickness and disease may © 
be eradicated, that we may have air to breathe which is 
not alive with the germs of cold and tuberculosis and 
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the water we drink is not swarming with malaria and 
typhoid. Squarely on this point is based a moral ques- 
tion. Every one of us can do something for our govern- 
ment by being men and women of sound morals; this 
precludes bodily disease and the transmission of bad 
blood for generations. If anybody wants any informa- 
tion on this point, let him examine the statistics concern- 
ing the young men who offered their bodies for service 
during the late war. Before our country could avail 
itself of the services of many men who volunteered, it 
was necessary to spend money upon them and to send. 
them for months of rigorous treatment before they were 
physically fit to be sent among their fellow men to do 
the work imperatively demanded for the preservation of 
our government. One very great thing any man or wo- 
man can do for his country is to be a moral man or 
woman. I| think that we do not realize the depth of the 
influence or the extent to which we influence our fellow 
men. It is difficult to find any man or woman so low in 
the scale of humanity that there is not someone looking 
up to him, someone believing in him, someone modelling 
his course upon him. Even in the lowest depths of the 
underworld, there are men and women who are used 
as examples, to whom others are looking for guidance in 
matters of conduct. 

So it seems to me that the biggest thing that any man 
or woman can do for his country lies in a sum total, a 
grand aggregation, that begins with belief in God and 
ends in love for his fellow man. And between these two 
extremities lies the self-denial required to have a 
healthful body, a cultured mind, and a clean soul. 


HAVING THE CouRAGE oF Your ConvVICTIONS 


HERE is an old adage concerning the determina-« 

tion of the direction of the wind by the flight of a 
straw. In practice this has proved so true that there is 
no common saying better established. It applies to al- 
most every ramification of life. One of the straws which I 
have watched very particularly is that which might be 
denominated public opinion. 

I notice that whenever there 1s an overwhelming ex- 
pression of public opinion on any subject, that subject 
is settled as the majority decides. We have so many 
laws on our statute books at present that it is impossible 
for even the lawyers to keep track of them; but public 
opinion is above the law. It is not on the statute books, 
but it infallibly determines what shall be done. It was 
the majority that ruled on the temperance question. 
It is the majority that elects our presidents. So far as | 
can see, it is public opinion that is controlling the coun- 
try to-day; and, looking slightly further down the line 
in an effort to decide precisely who is the public, I find 
that it is you and it is I. So, after all, what we think 
makes a great deal of difference, makes all the difference 
there is, in fact, if we think conclusively and with un- 
alterable determination. In the final reckoning, it 1s 
what the people demand that happens. It seems to me 
that the greatest trouble with us is that we are so slow 
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about getting together and deciding what we really 
want, what is best for us, what will be fair and right for 
our children. All of us have opinions, and we do a great 
deal of talking and we make a large number of ineffec- 
tual gestures. We allow ourselves to be driven tothe 
breaking point with things that we do not like, that we 
do not want, that we feel in our hearts are not for the 
best, because, at heart, we are a long-suffering people. 
We are accused of being the swiftest nation in the world, 
and no doubt we are when it comes to commerce, to 
manufacture, to projects concerning the amassing of 
money; but we are a slow, long-suffering people when 
it comes to demanding our manifest rights concerning 
things of the spirit. There seems to be a reticence about 
revealing the heart, about stating exactly what we think 
and feel on questions of the deepest concern to our na- 
tional life and to our influence among other nations. 
When it comes right down to the point, there are mighty 
few of us who have the courage of our convictions. 
Then, too, we have boasted so much about being 


the “land of the free and the home of the brave,” and — 


we have so confounded liberty with license, that we 
have an inborn hesitation about saying what we really 
think and feel on any subject for fear we may interfere 
with someone’s vaunted liberty. At the present minute, 
we are a tax-ridden people and we are a law-strangled 
people. We have so everlastingly many laws that they 
impinge on each other. There are well-authenticated 
instances in which you cannot obey one law without 
breaking another, and this being the case it takes a 
species of moral bravery that is about equal to facing a 
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cannon to say what you really think and feel on a great 
many subjects. 

During the past ten years there have been outrages 
perpetrated in the name of art. There is the celebrated 
nude coming down the stairs. If anyone really knows 
what this painting means, who it is going to benefit, how 
it is going to develop a broader comprehension, a deeper 
love of the artistic and the beautiful in the heart of 
anyone, I would be glad to have the subject explained 
to me. Probably this is a question of such small moment 
in the great big scheme of things that it is not worth 
dwelling upon, but I have seen few people that I con- 
sidered really sane giving credence to such efforts. 
However, I am sure that the great body of public opin- 
ion is firmly in favour of something having at least a 
semblance of form, of recognized colour, filling a few of 
the ancient laws of composition, of beauty, and I am 
wondering why this great body of people, who without 
doubt feel as deeply as I do upon the subject of art, 
either in sculpture or on canvas or fresco, do not open 
up their heads and say most emphatically what they 
think and feel. 7 

I am not a skilled musician. I know only enough about 
music to know what helps me with my work and my life 

as I live it day by day. And as I know this, I also know 
what annoys me and irritates me; I frankly confess that 
there are few things happening in our country to-day 
that are more shocking, and in my opinion, more of a 
menace, than the deterioration we are allowing in our 
music. We have great musicians in this country, men 
and women who can compose beautiful music; and we 
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have other men and women who can execute it, who can 
interpret finely as fine things as our best musicians can 
evolve. But nowhere I go, unless it be to a Philharmonic 
concert, do I find the music that is accessible to the 
masses keeping up to the standards that we must have 
as a nation if we are going to do greater work or to 
perpetuate even such musical taste as we had ten years 
ago. When we have it in our power to stop such an out- 
rage as most of the jazz music of the present minute, 
why we keep quiet and permit it is beyond my compre- 
hension. It is impossible to enter almost any public 
place you can mention, with the exception of a church, 
and not have the sensibilities and the ears offended by 
a form of plagiarism that never would be allowed in 
literature. Everywhere we go to-day we can hear the 
themes of the finest classical music that the masters of 
the ages have been able to evolve, syncopated, speeded 
up, embellished with the rattle of drumsticks, the blare 
of trombones, and the inhuman wailing of saxophones 
until the theme is so nearly lost that you have to be 
very familiar with the classics of all lands and times 
to realize exactly to what extent this peculiar form of 
theft and bad taste has been carried. We laughed in the 
beginning; a great many people thought it was funny 
when turkey trots and fox trots and all the other trots 
began to creep in. No one dreamed that the day was 
coming very speedily when on a pleasure craft, in an 
hotel, at any sort of public entertainment, it would be an 
exceptional programme that would embrace anything 
else. No one dreamed that the beautiful conceptions of 
the past or the lovely inspirations possible for the future 
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could be smothered and drowned out by this awful jazz 
which has submerged us musically as a nation. It was 
because those of us who feared it and who hated it did 
not put our feet down firmly and use the influence that 
would have been necessary to stop it in the beginning 
that this has occurred. 

Exactly the same thing is true concerning much of the 
modern dancing which is seen in public to-day. Almost 
any evil that ever overtook us as a nation slipped in at 
the back door, a little bit of an inconspicuous, amusing, 
insinuating thing, wearing an innocent frock and a guile- 
less face; no one went deep enough to find out that there 
was death and destruction in its heart, the sting of a 
serpent on its tongue. When I think back to the beauty 
of the minuet, to the grace of the Lancers, to the ex- 
quisite rhythm of the waltz, and then watch any danc- 
ing I see anywhere at the present minute, I cannot re- 
gard modern dances as anything but deterioration. 
There is not any advance in them. They represent 
retrogression in an alarming degree, a lowering of stand- 
ards all along the line. The dances of the hour lack 
grace, they lack beauty, they lack inspiration. Nine out 
of ten of the dancing couples seem tired and jaded; they 
give no appearance of strength, freshness, innocence, or 
joy. Modern dancing is frankly a thing of physical con- 
tact, openly, in many instances, a display of vulgarity 
that would not have been tolerated a few years ago. But 
because the new dances came gradually, because people 
who were supposed to be leaders took them up and in- 
dulged in them, we kept still, no matter how strong the 
protest in the hearts of most of us, and let things continue 
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until now it would require a good, strong voicing of 
public opinion to institute a change even to the degree 
of rhythm and grace and decency that we had ten 
years ago. The longer we wait, the harder it is going to 
be to get away from it, for the simple reason that the 
children who are coming up are being accustomed to 
such dancing from infancy, and to them it naturally 
seems right because, as with music, it is the thing that 
they are hearing, and with dancing it is the thing that 
they are seeing almost everywhere they go. They cannot 
be made to understand why it is inferior in grace and 
morality to the dances of a day past, because they have 
not seen these dances, in many cases, and yet I notice 
that, on the stage or in a picture, wherever one of the 
dances of the past is depicted—a lovely minuet, the 
grace of the waltz, the intricacies of the reel—a gasp of 
wonder and admiration runs through any audience. 
There seems to be a feeling that these dances must be 
accompanied by pantalettes and crinolines and knee 
breeches and powdered wigs, but all that our young 
people of to-day need in order to dance these rhythmic, 
lovely, and chaste dances is the music and instruction 
as to the steps. Men are going to be men and they are 
going to be attractive as long as the world stands; and 
girls are going to be girls and they are going to be 
beautiful no matter how their hair is cut or how their 
dress is fashioned, and those who have grace and charm 
can use it In one costume quite as well as in another. All 
we need do is to say overwhelmingly and forcefully that 
we are dead tired of these things, that we do not want 
them any longer, that we are not going to stand for 
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them, and they will stop; but it must be an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the public who say this, and they must 
mean what they say when they say it. Whenever they 
do this, we will have safer entertainments and infinitely 
less grief for our young people than they are experienc- 
ing to-day. 

The same license, the same spirit of tearing down, of 
destroying the best that could be reared in the past 
with no adequate substitute, is going on constantly in 
literature. There is a clamour forever in our ears on the 
part of a few men and women that the freedom of the 
pen is being stifled, that people are not being allowed to 
express themselves, that censorship is a terrible thing 
that strangulates the emanations of the soul; and yet, 
when [I undertake to read the books written by some of 
these people who are crying loudest against any restraint 
whatever, it seems to me that the thing that is needed 
more than censorship is disinfectants. It is a fact that 
we have stifled our thoughts and feelings on the subject 
and let some of the writers of the present day, as well as 
those of quite a distance in the past, go to such unspeak- 
able lengths that the subject cannot well be discussed in 
public; and the thing I find nine times out of ten, if I 
investigate the private lives of the authors who are 
clamouring for “freedom,” amounts to nothing more or 
less than the fact that what they are putting into their 
‘books is the history of the lives they are themselves 
leading; and if their ideas were allowed to prevail for 
even a very short period, there would be no such thing 
as the sanctity of the hearthstone; there would be no 
homes; illegitimate children would be as numerous as 
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leaves in autumn; it would be a difficult thing to handle 
civic rights, property rights, and as for individual rights, 
there would be none, because no man lives to himself 
alone. It is quite impossible for any libertine, male or 
female, to follow personal inclinations and not impinge 
on the rights of the father and mother who bore him, of 
brothers and sisters who are related to him, of the mate 
he has married and children to whom he has given birth. 
And if there is any man or woman anywhere who lacks 
all these relationships and ties, there is yet the general 
public to be considered, the men and women who have a 
right not to be shocked and scandalized by the in- 
decencies which are daily thrust upon them. 

For a long time and from earliest time there have 
been a few people who have felt the call to take a pen 
and write things that they would hardly dare stand up 
in public and say, and now the jazz period has so in- 
vaded everything else that it is even attacking the form 
of our language. There have been those who have felt 
that it was necessary to rewrite the greatest book and the 
highest grade piece of literature that ever has been 
written, in modern terms of the street, and if the ma- 
jority of people are going to decide that this is the thing 
they want, and the thing that is to be done, then I 
presume the claim will be that every masterpiece of the 
past must be subjected to the same treatment, while 
as to the future, we are going to be asked seriously to 
consider as things of beauty and true expression books 
that are now being published which deliberately break 
every rule that you and I were taught with much study 
and some grief in the days of our youth. There came to 
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my desk recently a volume supposed: to be poetry in 
which no sentence need begin with a capital, and not any 
of the rules we learned for construction, rhythm, and 
meter need be followed. The names of two boys could be- 
gin with small letters and be strung together with “and” 
and written as one word. The first personal pronoun, 
standing alone, need not be capitalized. No accepted 
form of the past was good enough to use as a pattern 


for this evolution for the future. The quotations below 
are direct. 


in Just 

spring when the world is mud 
luscious the little 

lame baloonman 

whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 
running from marbles and 
piracies and it’s 


spring 

the queer 

old baloonman whistles < 
far and wee 


and bettyandisbel come dancing 
from hop-scotch and jump-rope and 


it’s 
spring 
and 

the 

goat-footed 

baloon-Man whistles 
far 
and 
wee 
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Decide for yourself whether you are going to accept 
this kind of thing for your libraries and for your children, 
and when you have reached your decision, why not have 
the courage of your convictions and say right out loud 
and emphatically whether you are going to stand for it 
or not? 

Sooner or later, and in my personal opinion we are 
going to be forced to make it sooner, a place will have 
to be reached where as a body the men and women, we 
who desire to perpetuate churches and schools and 
homes, who want to perpetuate music and art and 
literature, have got to take a firm stand; we have got to 
say: ‘Thus far and no farther.” 

There is no art of to-day in which there is such a cry- 
ing demand for this stand to be taken as in moving 
pictures. Such wonderful possibilities for entertainment 
and education and financial returns have developed. 
No art in this world has ever sprung into being in so 
short a time; it is impossible at this minute to predict 
to what extent we may go in the future. But of this 
thing we may be sure. There is nothing we can hear, and 
nothing we can read, that will act so vividly upon our 
minds as the thing we see, and what we see when we go to 
a picture is men and women doing whatever the require- 
ments of the particular picture we go to see demand that 
they shall do, in order to tell the story that they are 
living before our eyes for us. Moving pictures are one 
of the wonders of the world, one of its greatest possibili- 
ties for the beautiful forms of education, of moral uplift, 
of rapidly spreading information and translation of 
customs, for commercial possibilities of all sorts. Yet 
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we are backward, and slow, about really saying and 
doing anything effective concerning pictures with 
scenes in them which never should be permitted to go 
before the general public. Certainly, I am strongly in 
favour of theatres for children showing pictures suitable 
for childish minds. There are books for children, there is 
music for children, everything else is suited to the 
education of a child. It is a hideous fact that children 
are allowed to see and to put their own interpretation 
upon a great many things that are being shown in pic- 
tures to-day. If there is any one thing in all this world 
which you and I should demand in tones of thunder, it 
is pictures for children and places where they may be 
exhibited. Censorship is a direct result of overwhelming 
public opinion in this direction, and yet, in some way, 
it has not been successful. It has not done the work. 
It has succeeded in making the production of a picture 
almost impossible because some of its requirements are 
so idiotic; and the real evil which it is supposed to cover 
seems to me scarcely less glaring than it was in the be- 
ginning. 

A few days ago I heard a woman whose judgment | 
respected say that she had gone to see The Ten Com- 
mandments. She thought the first part of the picture 
wonderful in the extreme. The latter part was so terrible 
that she got up and left when it was about half finished. 
I went to see the picture wondering in my heart if I 
should get up and leave when it came to the latter part. 

There can be no question but that the Biblical half of | 
the picture is one of the most spectacular and beautiful 
performances that ever has been done. The story 1s told 
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adequately and convincingly in accord with the maj- 
esty of the times. It portrays convincingly the necessity 
for and the evolution of the Ten Commandments. 
There was but one thing that struck me like a blow in 
this part of the picture, and that had nothing to do with 
the picture, but it dealt with you and with me. In the 
terrific scene where Moses on the mountain chisels out 
the law upon stone as it is revealed to him by God, from 
the first commandment onward, the audience, which 
was you and I, greeted each fiery revelation flashing 
across the sky with rocking salvos of applause. With 
hands raised ready to continue this, I suddenly found 
that there was one command flashing on and being 
chiselled and the audience was as still as death. I was so 
arrested that my hands seemed paralyzed. I could not 
even start the applause on what I had supposed would 
be the command which would elicit more than any other, 
since the recent war experiences of most of us. “Thou 
shalt not kill” flamed in red across the sky, and Moses 
wrote it down, and a full house in the big Grauman 
Theatre in Hollywood made not a sound. This was 
followed by two other commandments which elicited 
not one sound of applause, and they were “Thou shalt 
not steal” and “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
Seven of the Ten Commandments were heartily ap-— 
proved. These three met with absolute silence. If this 
is not cause for some deep and sincere reflection, if it is 
not going to be a great help in bringing you and me to 
the point where we are ready to do something drastic, 
then there 1s one thing as sure'as the voice of John was 
sure when he cried in the wilderness: “Prepare ye the 
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way of the Lord. Make His paths straight.” Murder and 
adultery and stealing are not the way of the Lord, and 
when any nation departs from the way of the Lord and 
sets up a way of its own, that nation fails and it falls 
just as we shall fail and fall as a nation for all our 
strength, for all our territory, for all our wealth, if we 
undertake to break the laws of God and substitute 
therefor a lawlessness of man which is absolutely with- 
out precedent in our history. 
_- And now we reach the second part of this great 
spectacular picture, the part which is so trying because 
it brings the everyday home life of a plain American 
family in sharp contrast with the might and the majesty 
of what had gone before. In this part of the picture, it 
was necessary to show in about an hour of time, six or 
eight years of the life of a man who deliberately set out 
to be a law unto himself. This means that in acting his 
part in the picture he had to break every one of the Ten 
Commandments. It means, also, that some fairly hor- 
rible things had to happen and they had to happen in 
_ quick succession. So far as I am concerned personally, I 
saw not one thing in the second part of this picture that 
need shock the most sensitive or refined person so far 
as the decencies of life are concerned. I do not know how 
anyone could have told the story that was being told 
-and have done it in any more restrained and dignified 
and convincing manner. There might have been work I 
did not care for among the actors; there might have been 
parts of the story that were improbable and not well 
conceived; but take it as a whole, with the story that 
was set out to be told, when one man in a given space of 
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time must break every one of the Ten Commandments 
—in the parlance of the day, he had to be “‘going some.” 
In an effort to make this world the best possible place in 
which to live, it is a poor idea to be what my grand- 
mother used to call ‘‘overly nice.” It is splendid to live 
an exemplary life, to keep the laws of God and man, to 
do everything in your power to advance any effort or 
endeavour along any line for the general welfare; but it 
is very bad to be so nice that you cannot endure to see 
and to hear the manifest truth. And if the truth happens 
to be shocking and horrible, then the more quickly 
people are shocked and horrified and the more deeply 
they are shocked and horrified, the more quickly we 
will get action along the lines of betterment in every 
form of our national progress. 

The country has been fairly seething during the last 
few years over the question of pictures, and yet people 
have not really the courage of their convictions. You 
and I go every few days to see pictures in the hope that 
they will culture, instruct, or amuse us, and we come 
away shocked and disgusted; but we keep on going, 
risking the same thing repeatedly. We say that we want 
pictures that are clean, that are entertaining, that are 
educitional; but we do not stop going to those which 
are not. We allow such untold sums of money to be 
earned by the pictures to which we object that it is very 
seldom that the kind of picture we are saying we should 
like to have gets its opportunity or earns enough money 
to keep it before the people. The picture houses are in 
the hands of men who want to make money. Naturally, 
they will show those that draw big audiences, and if we 
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keep on attending pictures of which we disapprove, we 
form a considerable part of those audiences, we spend 
our money and lend our approval and make it possible 
for them to continue, and we allow the pictures upon 
which people have spent their earnings and broken their 
hearts to produce to fail, not because they are not 
exactly the kind of pictures that we, the public, keep 
saying we want, but because we have not yet done 
anything effective to get them. 

If you are honest, if you are in earnest when you say 
that you want better pictures, say so to the exhibitors, 
tell them in emphatic tones that you will not attend 
their theatres until they show you the kind of pictures 
that you assert so loudly that you want. You will be 
amazed at how many good pictures are failing because 
they need the support of your voice. Men and women 
believed you were in earnest, they thought you meant 
what you said when you demanded pictures free from 
indecencies, free from hokum, true to life and location, 
filled with real things of distinctive beauty. They 
thought this to the extent of giving their time, spending 
thousands of dollars of hard-earned money (and only 
an idealist will back his convictions with his money), 
and you failed, not one but many men and women who 
worked hard to give you exactly what you demanded. 
They need you to have the courage of your convictions. 
Saying a thing to yourself, in your own family, does no 
good; you must say it to the men who are exhibiting 
pictures. It is they who constitute the final court. Pro- 
ducers will be highly gratified to make you the kind of 
pictures you want whenever you will line up in the 
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streets and give the same kind of financial reception 
to a clean, educational picture that is at the present 
minute given to a daring, hokum-filled, licentious one. 
Whenever the public takes a firm stand and solidly unites 
on any one thing, it is going to have it. What is lacking 
at the present minute in music, in art, in literature, in 
our schools, in our churches, in our moving pictures, in 
our civic government, is merely the courage of our con- 
victions,. 


“By tHe PEopLe” 


N MY childhood one of the subjects that was most 
frequently discussed, one that seemed to be an event 

of vast importance in the family, was a change my 
father made in his political party. He had been born 
and reared a Democrat, but from perhaps the days of 
*56 on to the close of the Civil War he endured great 
political unrest. Before the war broke out, he became a 
Republican. He felt that there was nothing for him to 
do save to follow his convictions and change his politi- 
cal affiliations; but it seemed that this could not be done 
without considerable bitterness among his immediate 
relatives whom he had left in Ohio when he came pioneer- 
ing into Indiana. This family war was still raging at the 
time of my earliest remembrance, six or eight years after 
the Rebellion was past. When the day’s work was 
finished and we were all gathered in the big living room 
at night, one of the events of my childhood was to see 
my father draw a letter from his pocket and read at 
length the arguments, the criticisms, and the pleas sent 
him by his brothers, Thomas, Daniel, and Cyrus, con- 
cerning his waywardness in changing his party. 

Evidently Father and Mother had thrashed out the 
situation to their own satisfaction before they made the 
change. I say “they” advisedly. My mother was voting 
in those days, by proxy to be sure; nevertheless, she was 
voting her sentiments in her day as truly as I ever have 
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voted mine in the present. The change had been well 
considered, and from the period I have mentioned, the 
Indiana branch of the family were staunch Republicans. 
After Father had read his Ohio letters aloud, he always 
considered them a few days, carefully weighed them, 
and then set about to refute them. His letters always 
began: “Honoured Sir and Brother,” and always ended: 
Your Obedient Servant,” but between these formal 
and courteous phrases he operated an artillery of hot 
shot. A paragraph at a time he took up the content of 
the letter he was answering; bit by bit, he built up his 
arguments. When he had finished, we felt that he had 
not left the particular uncle to whom he was writing 
‘fa leg to stand on.”’ But an answer always came, and 
there seemed to be ammunition aplenty on both sides. It 
was a great game; those brothers played it with zest, with 
reason, but within decent bounds, for when Ohio visited 
us we warmly welcomed them and we talked every sub- 
ject conceivable—save politics! In fear and trembling, 
lest undue heat arise, we always made politics between 
the brothers subject to the restraint of the written word. 
But our entire family thought Father sanely and justly 
right. All of us were devotedly subject to his convic- 
tions. There was nothing that any of us could do to up- 
hold the honour and glory of the Republican party that 
we did not do. To be sure, many of our neighbours were 
equally staunch Democrats. That was what made life 
interesting. When a number of people having honest 
convictions that differ widely come in close proximity, 
there is bound to be an interesting time. There was an 
interesting time in our neighbourhood. Men frequently 
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fought with fists and sometimes with guns. Party strife 
ran high. Feeling was often bitter, but there was this to 
be said about us: We were not diffusive. We were not 
spreading our paint all over the canvas. We were con- 
fining ourselves to our own section and our own in- 
terests. We were trying to make our portion of Indiana 
something so big and fine and glorious that all the re- 
mainder of the state should imitate our example until 
every state in the Union might look to us and see what 
fine roads we had and what fine schools and churches. 
We wanted the whole nation to think that there were 
no politicians on earth who were finer men or better 
able to participate in the affairs of the government than 
the men of Indiana whom we were putting into office at 
home, and sending to Washington to represent our in- 
terests. Neither were we divided into a half-a-dozen 
different political parties. We were just straight Re- 
publicans, or straight Democrats. 

In those days, we were students of the Constitution. 
We could not only repeat the preamble, but most of the 
document. We knew what we wanted to do and exactly 
how to accomplish it, and we had no corruption in 
politics as we have to-day for the simple reason that we 
really did put our best men in power, and our “‘best men” 
honestly, and at no matter what self-sacrifice, did ‘give 
their undivided attention to the offices they were elected 
to fill, to the people they had promised to serve. They 
were sent in good faith. God help them on their return 
if they had not kept the faith, for in those days it was 
not only personally disgraceful, but it was personally 
unsafe to break faith. 
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From the time I was born at the close of the Civil 
War until the election of Grover Cleveland, there never 
- had been a Democratic president in power. The reaction 
in the North was so strong against the war spirit in the 
South, so in favour of the abolition of slavery that it 
came very close to being a solid North against a solid 
South. If anyone had told me up to that time that it 
would be possible to change the government of our 
country from a Republican form to a Democratic form, 
as Republican and Democratic are understood when 
applied to political parties, and not very nearly blow 
up the whole works, I should have thought him violently 
insane. It was my belief that in case we ever elected a 
Democratic president, some great and awful tragedy 
would sweep over the whole country. Exactly what the 
nature of that tragedy would be, I had no idea. It was 
simply a thing that must not happen; the government 
must be kept in the hands of the Republicans. I was a 
girl in my teens working like a galley slave to do what- 
ever the Republicans suggested might be done by a 
woman for the election of James G. Blaine. I knew all 
about his twenty years in Congress, his statesmanship. 
I'thought him then, as I think him now, one of the 
greatest political figures this country has ever known. 
When the awful “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” 
fiasco occurred in the New York speech which defeated 
James G. Blaine just at the close of his campaign, my 
father came home a sick man. He said that one unfortu- 
. nate phrase in the mouth of a Republican speaker would 
defeat our candidate, and it did. When it became known 
the day following the election that what my father had. - 
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felt would occur really had occurred, we shut ourselves 
up in our house while the parading Democrats rode up 
and down the sidewalk, up our front walk, and with 
long-handled brooms swept our residence from the upper 
story to the lower. Regardless of flower beds and the 
lawn, they rode around us, a howling mob, for my. 
father always had the courage of his convictions. He 
had made many speeches; he had always influenced 
many voters. That day he sat in his residence with his 
head bowed and his heart almost broken; then we 
waited in fear and trembling to learn what the awful 
Democrats were going to do. I have not the faintest 
notion to-day as to exactly what I expected they would 
do. It was to be some big, black, menacing thing that 
was to blast the entire country. This may seem extreme 
now, but it was not at that time. I happened to live ina 
county that, so far back as my memory extended, never 
had known a Democratic official. Wabash County al- 
ways had gone Republican by huge majorities. Later I 
awoke to the realization that for six months the Demo- 
crats had been in power, while the blasting menace 
that was to sweep the entire country, in so far as it af- 
fected us, had resolved itself into the best post office 
the city had ever known, a bigger office in a more con- 
. venient part of town with a really obliging postmaster 
who was trying to serve the people in a way that his 
predecessors never had. It was up to him to prove what 
a Democrat could do, and he did! I learned to my 
amazement that we could have a Democratic president 
and, so far as our personal affairs were concerned, get 
from the change of administration a better post office! 
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When that realization struck home, it marked the 
first period at which I quit being gullible and began to 
think for myself. I realized that it was quite possible 
that other cities in the country were having better 
post offices for a change, and that it might possibly ex- 
tend to other ramifications of the government. | 
learned that it did not matter who was in the presi- 
dential chair; God would go on reigning in heaven, 
and the government would continue to survive in 
Washington. We had settled secession. Irom the time 
of its settlement forward nobody really wanted to 
divide the country. We were all united; we were all 
going on with our collective affairs. 

Since the war, which had resulted in dividing the 
country into a solid South, Democratic in politics, and 
very nearly a solid North, Republican in politics, our 
government has been in the hands of one or the other of 
these parties—fifty years of the time in the hands of 
the Republicans, and sixteen years in the hands of the 
Democrats—and, in the hands of either party, no 
devastating thing such as I had been taught or in some 
way had come to feel was going to happen with a change 
of power ever did happen. Looking back over the history 
. of nations that have been controlled by the votes of the 
people, I see that there always have been two opposing 
parties that have handled the affairs of the government, 
and not in the whole world is there any nation that has 
so adequately survived under one form of government 
for the length of time that we have or that has known 
such prosperity .and intellectual and financial advance- 
ment. We are ahead of the world to-day in a sound 
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constitutional form of government, in inventions and 
discoveries of mechanical appliances necessary in the 
interests of comfortable living and the putting through of 
big projects in the shape of dams, bridges, and canals. 
Whatever has been accomplished in our land has hap- 
pened under the administration of one or the other of 
these two great parties. To be sure, like a fice dogging 
the heels of a mastiff entrusted with guarding the house 
of the master, we have always had a train of little 
parties and movements, the result of a lot of pestleheads 
too bony to realize that, under our constitution, the 
man who received the majority of electoral votes was 
going to be president, that the chances were ninety- 
nine out of a hundred that the candidate of one or the 
other of the two great parties would always hold the 
high office. Just why such a large percentage of our 
people have been intensely interested in throwing 
away their votes when, if they had craniums formed 
for thinking and really used them in the act of thought, 
there is no other conclusion at which they could arrive, 
I do not understand. 

I lived through the violent days of Carrie Nation and 
her hatchet, and Carrie very probably mothered the 
Prohibition party and made straight the path for 
Frances Willard. All the latter days of his life, I heard my 
father reproached because he was an ordained minister 
of the gospel and refused to vote the Prohibition ticket. 
He always insisted that prohibition was not a political 
question and had no part in politics. As I grew older 
I came up against the same proposition, and many is 
the time that I have been insulted for cleaving to the 
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Republican party when there was a Prohibition party 
in existence. Always I have kept my temper and always 
I have replied that never in all this world would a Pro- 
hibition party come into sufficient power to prohibit the 
use of intoxicants. Exactly what I thought proved to 
be right and eventually came true. When an exigency of 
the nation seemed to demand prohibition, it was not the 
Prohibition party that fostered and put through the 
measure, but the one of our two great parties that hap- 
pened at that minute to have the power to do what the 
whole nation seemed to indicate that they wanted done. 
Prohibition came under a Democratic administration. 
‘Had the Republicans been in power, precisely the same 
thing would have happened. And there you are. The 
proof of the pudding lies in the eating, and the eating 
of this particular pudding resolved itself into the fact 
that all men and women who had voted and worked for 
prohibition through a long series of years might as well 
have saved their breath and used their votes to better 
advantage. They threw away their votes for years, 
knowingly, and that really is about the most serious 
thing that any man or woman in our country can do. 
It is a particularly asinine form of fanaticism. 

Practically the same thing happened concerning 
woman suffrage. For years there was a great hue and 
cry about that, and when the time came that the men 
decided that they wanted the help of women in politics, 
the party in power put through suffrage universally, 
just like that!—exactly the same way in which prohibi- 
tion became a constitutional fact. 
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One of the most difficult things I ever encountered 
in politics was to keep from following the Roosevelt split 
from the Republican party. From the time he first went 
West as a youngster and began to identify himself with 
our land and every movement that tended toward 
higher national ideals, I had my eye on Theodore 
Roosevelt. The biggest compliment I ever received in 
my life was when a responsible critic compared me with 
this fearless man of high courage, high ideals, high 
morality, a lover of homes, of families, of his land. 
I liked Theodore Roosevelt from his wide, toothsome 
smile, from the top hair of his head to the soles of his 
boots. I knew for what he stood and what he would do. 
Graft and trickery had no shift with him. I did every- 
thing in my power to put him into the White House, and 
Thad a feeling of safety while he was there that I would 
have given a great deal to have experienced later in 
more trying circumstances, when he was not at the helm. 
Had he been in power, the history of several leading 
countries would read differently. When political matters 
so resolved themselves that he felt his immense follow- 
ing warranted the launching of a party under his leader- 
ship, I had the political struggle of my life to keep from 
agreeing with him, but in my heart I could not make 
myself believe that enough people would give up their 
Republican affiliations or desert the Democratic party 
to put him into power. I should have been glad to see 
him in office for any length of time he wanted to be, but 
I never for a minute believed that he would find, when 
the clamour subsided, that enough men would vote for 
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him to elect him. All he succeeded in doing was to make 
sure the election of another man. So I stayed Republican, 
and I always shall be thankful. 

One after another these third parties have risen and 
fallen. To-day our land is full of all sorts of “ists” 
and “‘isms,”’ and very little hope of any of them accom- 
plishing anything, outside of one or the other of the 
two great parties that really control the affairs of our 
land. The sane and sensible thing to do is to join one or 
the other of the parties which must win. 

We have not taken our politics seriously enough. We 
have not affiliated ourselves with one or the other of the 
two parties which has a chance of winning, and carried 
our vote down the line to the last ramification of politi- 
cal intricacy. Probably most of us go to the polls and 
vote for a president, a governor, and a few of the very 
high officials, and the ones that we should investigate 
most closely, and the place where we really should get 
in our work is at the primaries, for it is in the primaries 
that the germ of our political woe generates. The men 
and women of the land on whom the country has a 
right to depend for the best laws and the best execution 
of those laws that can possibly be devised, these men 
and women fail their country habitually and abominably. 
They fail it because they think they are too interested 
in their business, in the work they are doing to earn the 
dollars and cents which carry on their business, to take 
the time to see to it that clean, honest, decent men are 
put in nomination for official positions in the primaries. 
A few political wire pullers get together and decide who 
shall hold the offices. Only too frequently it occurs 
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that the biggest trickster who can do the slickest wire 
pulling and who can accumulate and spend the most 
money gets the office. And does he get the office for the 
purpose of lowering taxes, of establishing better schools 
and churches or to better living conditions? He does 
not. He spends his time and his money to secure the 
ofhce he wants to fill because he intends to use it to 
rob the people. When I think of our lovely land as it 
lies stretched out in bird’s-eye view to-day, when I think 
of its riches, its opportunities, of what we might do for 
it if we would get together politically and select a few 
of the remaining old-fashioned men who are honest and 
unselfish, if we would choose of the women those who, 
like Caesar’s wife, are “above suspicion” to administer 
the affairs of the government, I dream of Utopia. We 
make of ourselves a laughing stock among nations by 
allowing men to hold office who are as much bandits 
and highway robbers as any masked man who ever held 
a gun at the throats of a wayfarer and relieved him of his 
watch and purse. It is nothing but brigandage on a higher 
scale. It is robbing the people en masse instead of taking 
them one at a time. 

The nations of the earth stand in awe of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Nearly everywhere, it is re- 
garded as the finest document of its kind that ever has 
been framed for the foundation of a government. Re- 
peatedly it has been copied by other nations. Then, 
why, in God’s name, have we deteriorated as men and 
women until we will allow our constitution to be dis- 
obeyed and broken and flouted? Why will we allow 
dishonest men, smirched with oil, knee deep in graft, 
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taking refuge behind miles of red tape, tomake of us asub- 
ject for the scorn of the world? Up to the very feet of the 
Presidential Chair creep these lying, thieving, political 
parasites, and they are there because we have allowed 
them to be in the positions they fill, either by voting 
that they shall be there or by not finding them out and 
voting in a way that would prevent their being there. 
It is your fault and it is my fault that our people do not 
obey the Constitution. It is because we have stayed at 
home and attended to what we are pleased to consider 
our personal affairs. Yet I think the time is going to 
come very shortly when men and women will be con- 
vinced, for example, that the amount of taxes we are 
paying is pretty much our personal affair. This world 
has never known such devastating waste and destruc- 
tion of property as went on during the war and the 
years immediately following. Half of the country was 
struggling frantically to keep alive and the other half 
was rolling in ill-gotten gains, pilfered from the govern- 
ment or accumulated in certain great utilities necessary 
in carrying on the war. 

Whenever the time comes that we grow tired of 
paying the taxes we are paying at the present minute, 
of having on our statute books a prohibition amend- 
ment which is the laughing stock of England, of Canada, 
of Mexico, and all the remainder of the world, whenever 
we grow sick enough of trickery and thievery, of im- 
morality and a general lowering of standards all along 
the line, we have the remedy in our own hands. What 
we must do is to care deeply enough to use it, no matter 
how drastic; but what we have got to do is to begin at 
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the bottom. We cannot clean a house by painting it on 
the outside, even if our paint is snowy white. We must 
begin with the garret and descend to the basement and 
scour and clean out every single nook and corner, every 
square inch of surface in it, until it is immaculate. 
Whenever we want the house of our government to be a 
clean house, we have got to begin away back at the 
small-town elections, and the county elections, and the 
state elections, because it is from an aggregation of 
these that there grows up the system through which 
we fill the high offices. That the greater part of the offices 
in our land to-day are filled by men who are rotten at 
the core is our own fault. We either voted for them or 
we failed to vote against them. Whenever we realize 
that we can have no business which,is nearly so im- 
portant to us as the business of having good churches, 
good schools, and a government that shines with honour 
and integrity, we will begin to get somewhere. When our 
government works in this way, then and then only will 
we begin to show results of which we may be proud. 

I never wanted suffrage for women. It seemed to me 
that in my own personal case and that of all the women 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, if we managed 
our homes, our children, our intellectual and social life 
in a dexterous and altruistic manner, we had a large 
job on our hands, one that would take all the time we 
had to give and all the strength we could possibly spare. 
But no one asked my opinion about suffrage. It was 
thrust upon me. I recall a discussion that once went on 
at Limberlost Cabin. A woman who had for years taught 
in the schools of our land was visiting me, and a discus- 
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sion as to the possibilities and advisability of suffrage 
being given to women was under way. [he teacherwas an 
ardent suffragist. She wanted votes for women. She 
knew why she wanted them. She had been born and 
reared in the little town on the edge of which Limberlost 
Cabin stood, and by way of illustration she cried in an 
impassioned manner: “Do you think that I want Jim 
Smith to do my voting for me?” 

Now Jim Smith had been born from a family not 
particularly distinguished for mentality or morality. 
He had attended school possibly to the eighth grade. 
He could read and write. He could dig a ditch. He could 
cut down a tree. He could work in the oil fields. He could 
consume large quantities of whisky and deliver himself 
of much profane conversation, but he did a fairly good 
job when it came to attending to his own affairs. Not so 
good, however, as he might have done, because, in 
Jim’s absence, Mrs. Jim, who had very much the same 
rearing that had evolved Jim, was far from Jim’s equal. 
She could deliver herself of profanity that was lurid 
beyond Jim’s wildest attempts. She could help Jim to 
consume anything he brought home to drink, and while 
he was out cutting the tree or digging the ditch to pro- 
cure the calico and the beefsteak, Mrs. Jim was busy 
entertaining a number of the men of the town in an ef- 
fort to embellish her wardrobe with silk stockings and 
beads. So when this experienced teacher cried out ina 
dramatic and impressive manner against Jim Smith 
doing her voting for her, before I had time to think and 
to formulate what I would say in answer, Molly Cotton 
projected herself into the conversation and made my 
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answer for me. And what the girl said was: ‘I would 
infinitely rather have Jim Smith do my voting for me 
than Mrs. Jim Smith. Between the two he is far the 
better.” So there you are! Dear ladies, too dainty for 
the ballot and political exactions, never forget that 
every single Mrs. Jim Smith of our land is playing the 
political game, and she is never missing a trick—ably 
aided and abetted by every one of millions of Jim 
Smiths. 

Suffrage came as a gift, at least in my case. God 
knows I had not worked for it, and I did not want it. I 
had always had men in my family who would do my vot- 
ing for me as I wanted it done, as had my mother before 
me, but when this gift came to me I could see what 
could be done with it, I could see that if every woman 
would accept suffrage as a gift from God, if she would 
forget old lines and old partisanships, if she would in- 
ject herself into the primaries and the real working 
machinery of political parties, if she would fight for the 
nomination of honest men and women with high ideals, 
in combination with the help of the better element of 
the men, she could do anything in this world she wanted 
to do which could be done politically. There are enough 
clean, decent men in the world that if the clean, decent 
women will combine with them, they can come into 
control, and they can remain there; but so long as 
women are too nice, too dainty and refined to come into 
contact with the machinery of government and the ugly 
features of politics, so long as the Mrs. Jim Smiths of the 
world join with the Mr. Jim Smiths, we shall be shocked 
with graft and corruption; there will blaze to heaven the 
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burning wrongs that have been done to our soldier boys 
who have been left to suffer untold misery while poli- 
ticians steal and waste the money the government pro- 
vided for our boys. We shall have an oil-smirched Con- 
gress and a Senate interested in extracting money as a 
perquisite of official position and giving no thought to 
the people they were elected to serve. 

I believe that, as a rule, men do a fairly good job in 
keeping themselves politically posted and in attending 
to the duties of suffrage, but that we are only about 
fifty per cent. efficient as a functioning government 
proves that they are doing only about half what they 
should do to make our land a really fair and desirable 
place in which to live. So far as the women are con- 
cerned, I am afraid there are mighty few of them who 
are really understanding the tremendous power, the 
awful responsibility, that came to them with suffrage. 
I know that a percentage of women so heavy that I am 
ashamed to make a concrete estimate, refuse to budge 
from their homes to accept the responsibility, the an- 
noyances, and the inconvenience of suffrage. What 
I am trying to get at in the writing of this is the 
fact that I want to arouse every woman in the United 
States to the knowledge of the deep responsibility that 
was laid on her shoulders, to the immense power for good 
that was put into her hands with the ballot. If women 
are not ready to go so far into politics as to hold a pri- 
mary for themselves or to attend a primary that the men 
are holding and to see to it that men and women are 
nominated for office who will think not of themselves. 
but of God and our government, of our ‘position among 
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other nations, of our families and our homes and our 
little children, they can at least study carefully the 
results of these primaries that the men have held. They 
can select the best men, men that they know to be honest 
and unselfish and combine to cast an elective vote for 
men suitable to hold high office. 

The last four or five years have brought our nation to 
shame time and again in the eyes of other nations when 
the governors of four or five of our states have been ac- 
cused of terrible things, when senators and congressmen 
and army officials have been taken from high position 
and cast out in shame and disgrace for dishonesty; and 
yet almost to a man these men held their positions 
either because we voted that they should or because we 
would not accept the responsibility of investigating 
them and voting that they should not. One way or an- 
other, the responsibility is up to you and it is up to me. 
It is because we have failed in our duty and allowed 
these things to happen that it has been possible that 
they could happen. What is past is past. The future 
stretches before us, and there are some clouds over it so 
big and so black that if every decent man and woman in 
the United States does not get together and fight a 
hand-to-hand battle for honesty and for the welfare of 
every ramification of the government, a prophet of no 
very great experience can predict what is going to 
happen. One need not be even a second-rate prophet. 
A small amount of ordinary common sense will show 
very clearly the path down which we are headed. So, in 
summing up what I have been trying to say in an in- 
tensity of earnestness that has made me well nigh in- 
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coherent, the thought that I want to leave with every 
man and woman is this: That this government really 
is a great government. That it is your fault if you allow 
conditions which should not exist to endure. That a 
majority heavily against any evil can wipe it out, and I 
do not care what that evil is. Enough earnest men and 
women squarely against it can eliminate it. I want to 
plead with every man and woman in these United 
States to cut off the little side issues, to wipe out all the 
little propaganda parties engineered by men and women 
of foreign birth who want to tear down something, and 
have no definite constructive plan for anything of a 
workable nature to offer in place of what they want to 
demolish. I want to plead earnestly from the very 
depths of my soul that all of us awake to the realiza- 
tion of the immense power that belongs to us as men 
and women in the wielding of the ballot. I want to plead 
that we reduce our politics to two political parties, a 
Democratic and a Republican party, and cut off every- 
thing else. Then I want to plead with the Democrats to 
nominate for the official positions they wish to fill men 
and women above reproach, honest, unselfish men and 
women. I want to plead with the Republicans to do 
exactly the same thing, and then I want to plead with 
every man and woman who has brains to lay aside the 
selfish interests of homes and individual business, and 
in the unselfish interests of the nation, as one great 
home, to select from either party the level best that it 
has to offer and combine these two in the affairs of run- 
ning our government, of providing for us a land that is 
not tax ridden to destruction, that is not unsafe for the 
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rearing of our young, through party graft, bootlegging, 
banditry, and immorality. 

And there is one thing that I want to call to the par- 
ticular attention of all women. It has always been said 
that woman suffrage merely meant doubling the vote, 
that every woman would vote as her husband told her 
to, that there was a heavy percentage of women who 
would not be allowed to vote by brutal fathers and hus- 
bands ‘who would dominate them with force. Now, then, 
nothing of the kind is true. Any husband will allow his 
wife to vote if he feels that she is going to vote as he 
wants her to. If he fears that she will not, what I am 
suggesting, dear ladies, is a little finesse. If you happen 
to be the daughter of, or married to, the particular form 
of brute who will not acquiesce in your having the privi- 
lege of casting your ballot as you choose, then in your 
case I most assuredly would allow the gentleman to 

think whatever he chose that would give him the most 
satisfaction. But put this under your hat close to your 
brain cells and keep it there religiously: When you go 
to the polls, when you enter the booth to cast your bal- 
lot, you will be alone. You will be as much alone as you 
were when you came into the world or as you will be 
when you go out of it. There will be no one to see what 
ballot you have prepared for yourself or how you cast it. 
You may have all studied out and tucked away in some 
convenient place a list of the level best men or women of 
one party or the other, or of both, and all alone, just your- 
self, and your God, and the little rubber stamp, you 
may cast your ballot for the men who will stand for 
sobriety, good churches, good schools, a fair land under a 
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decent government. So I beg of you, both men and wo- 
men, to arouse to your duty, make a deep study of the 
men now in nomination, select those you think best to 
control the affairs of the nation, the state, the county, 
the city, and the precinct, and then, if you love our flag, 
if you love our country, if you love the God who gave 
these things to us, do your duty fearlessly and faithfully, 
for there is no other way on God’s footstool under which 
we in the United States can have the things which we 
-should have, except and save through the mighty power 
of the ballot, which makes of every man and woman 
in our land that thing which has so aptly and wisely 
been designated as the ‘“‘Sovereign Citizen 
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ie YOU do not know who used the above expression 

and on what occasion, you are not a good American, 
because it is the part of all good Americans to be ac- 
quainted with the foundation stones of our government, 
with its Constitution, and with the masterpieces emanat- 
ing from the men who thought out and shaped our 
government. 

The first of January is set aside in our land as a day 
of good resolves. Most of us spend that day in trying to 
think how we may become a little bigger, a little better, 
a little more useful, a little more: ornamental to our 
country, to our families, and to our friends than we ever 
before have been. You will all notice that in this 
enumeration the component part is lacking. It is gener- 
ally coming to be conceded among cultured people, 
among thoughtful people, among people of fine dis- 
crimination, that everything harks back to our Creator; 
so before anything else I should have begun my enum- 
eration with: “On the first of January, 192—, let us 
highly resolve that this year we will try as we never be- 
fore have tried in all our lives to fit our feet to the foot- 
prints of Jesus Christ, to walk as nearly as our day and 
location will permit in the paths that He followed.” 

When I was a child, I used to hear people exhorted 
to “stand up for Jesus,” and I was accustomed, at testt- 
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monial meetings following church services or at Thurs- 
day night prayer meetings, to see little old men and wo- 
men whom I had known all my life pull themselves to 
their feet by the back of the seat in front of them and 
in thin, piping voices announce that they were not 
ashamed to “‘stand up for Jesus.”’ 

For the past thirty years of my life I have lived most 
of the time in the woods, have worked almost altogether 
there, and I have seen very little of churches and church 
services as they are conducted to-day. I have grown ac- 
customed to doing my worshipping wherever I am and 
to putting my religion and my testimony into the works 
on natural history, into the Nature stories and the edi- 
torials that I write; so I do not know to-day whether 
men and women are still announcing that they are not 
ashamed to “‘stand up for Jesus.” 

After a lifetime spent in field work studying the 
ramifications of the evolution of moths, of birds, of 
flowers, of fish, of any branch of Nature I run across 
in the open, I have learned to stand in awe of many of 
the things that I discover, processes of evolving life so 
delicate, so intimate, so intricate that it is no wonder 
that Aristotle of the early days thought that honey 
rained from the heavens at the time when a rainbow 
rested on the earth. I have learned, through a lifetime 
of study of the works of these ancient writers, and the 
moderns as well, that honey does not rain from the 
heavens at the time of rainbows, or at any other time. 
Honey is the result of one of the most intricate and 
exquisite evolutions of Nature ever ordained by our 


God. 
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Each day I grow older, each day I have more time 
to delve into science and to study the greatest books 
on natural science and on religion that ever have been 
written, I realize more clearly what it meant when the ° 
simple-hearted pioneers of my childhood arose to their 
feet to testify that they were not ashamed to “stand up 
for Jesus.” In the light of a lifetime of study, both of 
Nature and of books, it appeals to me that the thing 
these folks should have said, and that all people should 
say in this day and hour, should be: “Is Jesus ashamed 
to stand up for us when we appear before Him?’ When 
I think of the life that we are leading, of the uses to 
which we have put the bounty provided for us by the 
Almighty, when IJ think of the greed and the lust and the 
selfishness that is crowding everything that is high and 
holy and delicate, that is kind and loving and consider- 
ate of our fellow men, from our hearts, I wish that I 
might attain to some high peak from which my voice 
could reach to the ends of the earth, and that there I 
might cry out to the men and women of my day and 
generation, to the men and women of whom we are the 
mothers and the fathers, and to the children that our 
children are rearing, I wish that I might cry out: “Let 
us highly resolve, that we will do everything that our 
day and location permits actually to put into practice 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

In the history of all the world no form of religion ever 
has been evolved that so bound men together, that 
was so sane and consistent, that was so workable, that 
so permitted even the most humble in place to apply 
its teachings to daily life and to intercourse in families, 
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among friends and neighbours, among differing nations, 
as the religion of Jesus Christ. There is no longer any 
question as to whether we are ashamed to stand up 
for Jesus Christ. The great, burning question to-day 
is whether, if Christ came among us and sat at our 
firesides and broke our bread and looked with His eyes 
of penetration clear through our hearts and our souls, 
He would not turn away from us in sadness feeling that 
Calvary had been in vain, that from His aching heart 
there would come the verdict: “You are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” 

It has been the custom for years past to make the 
first of January a day of feasting, a day of celebration, 
a day when millions gather in great places of entertain- 
ment all over our land and, with forms of dancing which 
are immodest to the uttermost and with excess of drink- 
ing that ends in maudlin intoxication, celebrate the 
advent of a New Year. There is time enough remaining 
to institute a new form of rejoicing over the beginning 
of a new year. There is time in which to let our family 
and our neighbours and our land know how much love 
there is in our hearts, how much cleanliness there is in 
our daily walk, how much forgetfulness of self and how 
much remembrance of others there is in the manner in 
which we fashion our lives. I am not believing that the 
hundreds of thousands of people who constitute my 
public are the men and women who celebrate the first of 
January by a drunken orgy. I believe that my people 
are going to be the people who have the old-fashioned 
Watch Night meeting, who, with sacred song and heart- 
felt exhortation, in their homes, in-their places of 
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worship, in their hearts, say good-bye to the Old Year 
and pray God to guide and direct them during the 
New. 

Another thing that causes me the utmost concern 
and over which I am growing provoked to the point of 
open rebellion is the thing that our politicians speak of 
as “playing politics.” To begin with, I hate the term “a 
politician.” We elect men to fill the offices we think 
necessary for the conduct of our government, and by 
this act we make them officials. The more important the 
office, the higher the official who fills it. Why should we 
elect men to office and send them to Washington to 
spend their lives thwarting the wishes of the people who 
send them? What we have been doing in this country 
for a long time past is to divide our citizenry into two 
and sometimes three groups which we are pleased to 
-call political parties. It is not necessary to go into the 
details of the primaries and elections that put men in 
office. Some one party has enough strength to elect a 
president, and usually the presidents who are elected in 
this country are men of sufficient brain power and ex- 
perience to hold the office creditably to themselves and 
to the country. Where they are not such men, where 
they are men who stumbled into the office through a 
political accident, it is usually the case that a Cabinet 
can be gotten together that can hold the executive 
level and steer him in such a way as to keep up appear- 
ances and not make his tenure of office a discredit to 
his party; but the thing that has occurred regularly 
every four years ever since I can remember is for one 
political party to elect a president. He surrounds him- 
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self with a Cabinet, and he is supposed to be in power, 
but nine times out of ten it so happens that he is ham- 
pered by the Senate, by Congress, by other officials we 
have elected and put in high places supposedly to carry 
out our wishes in the operations of our government. 
Our president is deliberately so hampered and frus- 
trated in whatever he may undertake to do in carrying 
out his pre-election pledges and promises to the people 
that it is quite impossible for him to fulfill any promise 
he has made, any vision he has had for the welfare of a 
people he might honestly desire to serve. 

This is what we are doing in the United States to-day, 
and have been doing for a generation or two past. We 
elect a man on a platform carefully studied and thought 
out, a platform embracing many things that would 
make this country bigger and stronger, a safer place in 
which to live, an easier place in which to live. We send 
him to Washington and then we allow the defeated 
party to hound him day and night. He is given no rest 
and no peace. No matter how necessary or how bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the whole country what he is pro- 
posing to do may be, he will not be allowed to do it by 
the. defeated party because it would redound to the 
glory of the party in power, it would make it appear 
that the party in power was doing something so fine, so 
constructive for the people at large that they should be 
kept in power for the coming four years of a president’s 
term of office, and that must not be allowed, no matter 
how the people suffer, no matter how they are taxed, 
no matter what happens because high office in this 
country is considered a plum, and the plums must be 
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passed around so that the office seekers of both parties 
shall have a share. 

Right here is where you and I, the people, are ground 
between the upper and the nether millstones. Right 
here is where we spend our time and our money and our 
best thought fighting a thing that is so intangible, that 
many of us cannot give it a name. We do not know what 
the trouble is; but we know there is trouble. We know 
that there never was anything more rotten in Denmark 
than the measure of rottenness that, through the in- 
stallation of a few unscrupulous men, seeps into and 
contaminates our administrative offices in Washing- 
ton—beautiful white buildings in one of the wonder 
locations of the world and in them there goes on 
daily grafting, cheating, stealing, all kinds of schemes 
to waste the money collected from a struggling people 
in taxes, to divert it and to fill the purses of grafting 
politicians and to let the improvements the people who 
paid the taxes expected to get fail in ever being carried 
out. 

This is a subject on which I want every reader of 
mine to go to thinking, and to go to thinking deeplv. 
How much longer are we going to stand by and let this 
sort of thing go on? How much longer are we going to 
pay taxes that are grinding the very lives not only from 
individuals, but from industries that need the money for 
development, and then stand back and see these enor- 
mous sums totalled and rolled up and sent to Washington 
and nothing happen with them? Once in a great while, 
when things become too shameful, some public improve- 
ment is put through with a great hullabaloo. What 
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could be done with all the money that is sent to Wash- 
ington if it were honestly, sanely, and carefully spent 
for the development of our land, for the culture of our 
people never could be estimated until it had been tried. 

I have in mind an instance in which an honest man 
happened to be sent to Washington and put in a high 
place where he handled funds of the government. 
Immediately there were opened up to him ways in 
which he could accumulate an immense personal for- 
tune, but he must do it by combining with other men 
in literally stealing the money sent to Washington by 
the people for the carrying on of the government. 
Steadily, quietly he went about his work. When a year 
or two had passed and it was discovered that he was in- 
corruptible, the word was passed along that he must 
get out; something must be done with him; he not only 
would not cheat the people, would accept nothing 
except his salary, but he would have nothing to do with 
other men who were grafting and cheating. So this man 
became the thorn in the side of a party grafter and a 
plan was concocted to send him on a trumped-up mis- 
sion as far from Washington as any railroad in the 
United States would very well take him, and when this 
had been accomplished, somebody suddenly remem- 
bered what he knew, what he could say, what proof he 
could offer, and in post haste, almost falling over them- 
selves, he was recalled to Washington and put back in 
his former position. After that it was necessary to carry 
on the work of diverting funds that went on around him 


in such a way that he was supposed to know very little 
about it. 
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Among the high resolutions that we make for the 
new year, suppose that we resolve to see if we cannot 
find some men and women to fill the important offices 
at Washington who are incorruptible. There are some 
plain, old-fashioned, honest men and women left in the 
world. The truth is that so many of our best men and 
women are utterly absorbed in carrying on private, 
personal business enterprises that they will not leave 
their own affairs to handle the affairs of government, 
and so we have been electing to fill our state offices and 
our national offices men who were willing to occupy 
these offices, not because of the salary that attaches 
to them, but because of the opportunity they offer to 
accumulate ill-gotten gains. If there is any tendency 
on the part of anyone to question any of these state- 
ments, cast your optics on the records of the governors 
of half a dozen of our different states during the past 
few years; look up the records of some of our senators and 
congressmen and high officials, and convince yourselves 
that what I am telling you is incontrovertible truth. 

These things go on because we allow them to go on, 
because we do not concertedly make up our minds, as 
one big universal mind, and then, forgetting political 
parties and thinking only of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, we do not put up a fight for that very 
thing. At the present writing, I do not know who is 
going to be our next president, but what I want to sug- 
gest to each man and woman who reads this is that 
whoever is made our president be acknowledged for the 
next four years as the head of our government, and 
that with one big effort we see to it that he is not 
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hampered and hindered and bound down and prevented 
from putting through the measures that would give 
back to the people benefits commensurate to the taxa- 
tion imposed upon them. If we as a people will wake up 
and shake off our lethargy; if we will forget our in- 
dividual concern and think of the children, the hundreds 
of thousands of children who are growing up in this 
country who have not adequate religious or civil educa- 
tion, if we will think of the improvements that could 
be made in living conditions, if we will think of the rail- 
rozds and the canals and the bridges that could be con- 

structed for the furtherance of commerce, if the money 
that belongs to the people could be spent for the people, 
we will all come closer to realizing what I am trying to 
get at. 

There is one city in the United States that for a year 
or two has been under the management of an efficiency 
expert, and the biggest eye opener that the whole United 
States ever had was when this city, under honest govern- 
ment, for the first time in the history of any city in the 
United States, began doing the unprecedented and un- 
believable thing of paying its taxpayers a dividend. 
More things were done for the benefit of the town than 
ever had been done before, but it was incontrovertibly 
demonstrated that taxes were higher than necessary 
by the fact that, under an honest business régime, the 
people were given back a percentage of the money they 
had paid in taxes. There is not one city in the United 
States, nor one town, nor one village, where the same 
thing could not be accomplished if you, the people, the 
people who are reading these lines at this minute, would 
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arise and absolutely demand that an honest and in- 
corruptible man be put at the head of business affairs, 
that he be given power to clean out graft and red tape 
and spend the money paid by the people in taxes upon 
the people who paid these same taxes for the benefit of 
better schools, better living conditions, better churches. 
Let us highly resolve to make a move in this direction 
all over the United States. It may be necessary for us, 
like Diogenes of old, to take a lantern and go searching 
for an honest man, but he is always somewhere; he al- 
ways can be found and, if people really demand him he 
will unselfishly give his services for the betterment of 
conditions under which we may live, and love, and have 
a little time to think about what is going to happen to 
our immortal souls. 

I should like for all of us highly to resolve that 
in our own individual cases we will set an example 
to our children and to our neighbours by obeying the 
laws. What about half of us are doing at the present 
minute is to see how many laws we can break and get 
away with. That is exactly what the bandits and boot- 
leggers and kidnappers are doing. The only difference 
is that they are breaking one set of laws and we are 
breaking another. If it is nothing bigger than the law 
as to how and where you shall drive an automobile, or 
respect a quarantine, or indulge your appetite, how 
would it do to resolve to support our God and our 
government by respecting and obeying the laws of the 
land under which we live? 

During the past six months my mail has been filled 
with letters from fathers and mothers all over the 
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country demanding frantically to know what they are 
going to do to save their children. One sickening story 
after another fills my mail or is poured into my ears 
and a demand put in that I do something about it. Very 
few of the writers of these letters that come to me stop 
to realize that I have been crying, like John in the 
wilderness, for the past few years, crying to fathers and 
mothers that they were taking the wrong way, that 
they were eating sour grapes and their children’s teeth 
would be set on edge. The reason the children of the 
present day are doing some of the shocking things that 
they are is because their fathers and mothers did not 
take time when they were little children and begin a 
systematic course of education in how to be physically 
clean, in how to be morally clean, in what their bodies 
are for and how to use them, did not superintend the 
books they read, did not take them by the hand and 
lead them to church and Sabbath school as our fathers 
and mothers took us by the hand and led us—and 
spanked us roundly, soundly, and completely if we ob- 
jected to going. The men and women of my day and 
generation had honesty and morality beaten into them. 
They were thoroughly thrashed if they told a lie, if 
they cheated, if they broke a law of physical or moral 
cleanliness. I am happy to say that we were afraid of 
our fathers and mothers. My father has been dead for 
thirty years and my mother even longer, and I was so 
mortally afraid of them during their lifetime that I did 
not dare look either one of them in the face and tell a 
lie, or try to cheat or evade or disobey. And in this 
length of time after their death, I am still so afraid of 
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them that there are numbers of things that I would do if 
I did not know in my heart that they would not like 
them. When any man or woman has a child trained to 
obedience so thoroughly that it will go on obeying 
thirty years after that father or mother is dead, then it 
can be said that the habit of obedience is ingrained. 
All this business of training children according to their 
instincts and of letting them develop, and of allowing 
them to run amuck is the veriest rot. Children are 
healthy little animals born absolutely full of unadul- 
terated sin, and if a stiff curb is not put on them from 
the time they are nine months old, they will go to the 
devil, exactly where a great and alarmingly large per- 
centage of children are heading straight to-day. The 
theory that a child will not love its parents if it is cor- 
rected when it knows that it is doing things that. it 
should not do, when it knows that it deserves correction, 
is the veriest tommyrot. Anyone who reads what I have 
written during my thirty years of experience as a writer 
knows that my books are filled with the deepest love 
and the highest veneration for my father and mother 
and the régime under which I was reared, knows that 
there is nothing in my life so dear to me to-day as the 
love and respect that I cherish in my innermost heart 
for my father and mother. It is utterly impossible to 
allow children to grow up without hammering it into 
them that they have got to tell true, that they have got 
to play square, they must keep their hands off things 
that do not belong to them, they must not abuse their 
bodies, they must respect their elders and obey their 
teachers, they must go to church and Sabbath school, 
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they must fit themselves to be men and women who will 
carry on the government and the business of the land, 
who will found the homes and become the fathers and 
mothers of the next generation. 

I am quite aware that there have been calamity 
howlers in every period of the world’s history, but the 
letters I am receiving to-day, the accounts that are being 
carried to me by preachers and college professors and the 
people who are coming in contact with our young folks, 
will bear me out in the statement that in all God’s world 
there never has been a bunch of youngsters in such 
absolute and appalling peril as confronts the young 
people to-day, and if something is not done and done 
quickly, we are going to experience the same fate that 
came to the people of Babylon. It is impossible for boys 
‘and girls in our high schools and colleges to carry on 
their studies, to educate themselves, to grow the bodies 
physically that they should and at the same time break 
the laws of God and the laws of man by a steady and 
indiscriminate course in adultery. It is not a foundation 
upon which love ever was built; upon which a home 
ever was reared; upon which children ever were brought 
into the world with the right kind of instincts and im- 
pulses. It can end in nothing save the breaking down of 
all that the world ever has held highest and holiest. 
The most far-reaching, the deepest, and the most neces- 
sary suggestion that I can make is for all of us to resolve 
that, no matter at what expense to curselves we make 
the effort, we do make the concerted effort, every one 
of us doing the utmost in his power to save intact the 
laws of personal chastity, the laws of moral cleanliness, 
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the laws without the keeping of which our children are 
bound to come to physical and mental degeneration and 
moral obliquity. 

I mention the subject of letters. It is strange. that 
people who write me begin a letter in nine instances out 
of ten: “You will, no doubt, be surprised at receiving a 
letter from someone you do not know.” The truth is that 
I receive so many thousands of letters in a year filled 
with complaints, with begging requests, with advice, 
with personal difficulties, that I would be surprised if I 
did not get them. The people who write me and implore 
me to use my influence and do something never stop to 
realize that I am using my influence, that all day long 
and far into the night I am working all the mentality, 
all the physical strength I have to the uttermost limit 
to give to my country, to my brothers and sisters, and 
to the little children I so love, the best thought of my 
brain, the deepest love of my heart, the widest research 
I can carry on, the most exhaustive information I can 
collect. I want to suggest to these ready letter writers 
that, instead of writing me and advising me what to do, 
in their own sphere, in their immediate neighbourhood, 
they get equally busy as I am, that they give as much 
of brain and as much of physical strength and as much 
of time as I am giving in an effort to do something con- 
structive and as worth while to their fellow men and 
women in the location in which they live. 

The last thing that I want to mention in these high 
resolves is that you and I and everyone in this country 
shall make an attempt to use the English language 
correctly, shall make an effort in our daily work and 
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conversation, in the books and papers we read aloud 
everywhere we go, to give to the people the dignity, the 
superior cultural effect that can be attained by any man 
or woman who arises and opens his or her mouth and 
speaks nicely accented, clearly pronounced, deliberately 
constructed sentences in the English language. If we 
allow a flood of slang to overwhelm us, if we allow the 
spelling of our language to be jazzed as our music is 
being, if we forget ourselves and chatter like a flock of 
swallows over a smoking chimney, we shall continue 
to be the spectacle in the future that we have been in 
the past when we attempt to express our thoughts and 
there emanates from our mouths a jargon deleted of 
endings, wrongly accented, sometimes three and four 
words run into one, very frequently saying precisely 
the opposite of what we mean or intend to say. Natur- 
ally, it is only possible for each one of us to do the best 
he can, but for the love of pride, for the sake of abolish- 
ing the spectacle we make before other nations, let 
each and every one of us highly resolve to speak the 
level best brand of English that we are capable of 
uttering. 


THE END 
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